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PREFACE. 



The causes of infidelity are different in dif- 
ferent characters; its consequences are nearly 
the same in all. 

In the deliberately wicked, it originates in a 
depraved will, eager to cast off moral restraints. 
In better natures, it is occasioned sometimes by 
the inconsistency, extravagance, or hypocrisy 
of those who call themselves Christians ; some- 
times by the doubts of a sceptical understand- 
ing, and the diflBiculties inherent in the substance 
or the documents of the Christian Eevelation. 

The consequences which result from infidelity 
are moral deterioration, and the loss of happi- 
ness and of peace. 

To illustrate these truths is the object of the 
following pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM HOME TO SCHOOL. 

Mrs. Bamptan to the Bev. F. PringU. 

*^ Ebtbeend aot) deab Sib, — I write to beg 
that you will, if possible, endeayour to squeeze 
my son, Charles Henry Bampton (aged twelve 
years), into your universally-well-spoken-of 
establishment. I ought to explain that he 
possesses many advantages which, unless he is 
guided by a judicious hand, may prove misfor- 
tunes, or even the reverse of blessings. I refer, 
in the first place, to his expected fortune, which 
wiU amount to three thousand a-year ; and, se- 
condly, to his high family connections, his late 
father's uncle having been, as you are perhaps 
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aware, Chief Justice of Irelaad ; besides this, he 
has talent, combiaed with a very inquirmg mind. 
He has also a peculiarly affectionate disposition, 
and at the same time sees no reason why he 
should not follow his late great-uncle, the Chief 
Justice, in worldly success. He is likewise 
tender and generous in his feelings, all which 
requires guidance which ia perhaps not to be 
supplied entirely in a home education. I have 
been poiated to you, reverend sir, by some of 
my friends, as a desirable guide and monitor for 
my boy, and especially as holding sound views on 
the great questions of Protestantism, so vitally 
important in the present day, and on which too 
many of your clerical brethren have (alas I) gone 
far astray. If you can receive my son, I pro- 
pose sending him to you after the ensuing sum- 
mer holidays are concluded. I am sure I may 
also commend him to the maternal care of Mrs. 
Piingle. — ^I remain, reverend and dear sir, 
yours faithfully, 

" Georgina Bampton,'^ 
"TotheEev. F. Pringle, 
Head Master of Lyngford School.'^ 
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Such was the epistle commendatory by which 
the mother of Charles Bampton introduced him 
to his future schoolmaster. The latter was a 
second-rate man, who had taken a second-class 
degree, and obtained the mastership of a small 
grammar-school upon an oldfoundation attached 
to the ancient borough of Lyngford. The 
mastership had a good house belonging to it, 
which was now well fiUed with boarders. Mr. 
Pringle had put forth two or three pamphlets 
against Tractarianism ; and had published a 
volume of sermons on unfulfilled prophecy. 
By dint of copious advertising, the latter 
work reached a second edition, and rendered 
its author a favourite in prophetic circles. 
Thus, after a year or two he became one of the 
recognised champions of the party to which he 
had attached himself ; and parents were led to 
think that they could not entrust their youth- 
ful hopes to safer hands than those of the Head 
Master of Lyngford. 

* * * * 

The summer was in its prime, the cornfields 
yellow with harvest, the hedgerow-elms in 
their richest green, when Charles Bampton 
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received the simiinons to quit the happy home 
to which the delicious season gave more than 
its usual charms. He lived with his mother 
and three sisters in the family maQor-house, on 
the southern coast of Cornwall, in one of those 
few favoured portions of that region where Cor- 
nvJnafelix takes the place of Comubia petrcea. 
The grounds round the hall were well tim- 
bered, and watered by a rapid stream which 
tumbled over a ledge of granite cliffs into a 
sandy cove of the English Channel, not a 
quarter of a mile from the^ house. This cove 
had been the favourite play-place of Charles's 
childhood, and here he now sat, under the 
shadows of the western clifl^ towards sunset on 
the day when his mother had received his 
uncle's letter, warning her that Charles must 
be prepared to accompany him to school in 
three days time. He leant against a rock 
whence he remembered that he had gathered 
his first limpets at four years old ; and his face 
was turned towards the long raoge of rocky 
shore to the eastward, which stretched far 
away, cape after cape, till it was bounded by a 
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distant promontory where the coast line turned 
to the north. Every rift and chasm in the 
clif^ was defined in shadow, while the peaks 
and headlands were glowing with yiolet and 
purple ; and the mouths of successive valleys 
were marked by notch-like gaps of green, or 
blue, according to their distance. 

The glorious spectacle lasted for half an hour, 
growing more gorgeous every instant, till at 
last the sun sank behind the western moor- 
lands. Then suddenly the many-tinted pro- 
spect melted into one cold, leaden hue, and all 
the varieties of crag and valley were obliterated. 

Charles watched the change in dreamy pen- 
siveness, for he was a sentimental child, and 
voLiich given to solitary musing. "So (he 
thought), the brightness of my happy child- 
hood is fading away, and wiU be succeeded 
by the gloom of boyhood and the tyranny of 
school." And as this very original comparison 
occurred to him, he resolved to communicate 
it to his mother, who never feiled to appreciate 
and praise such specimens of the poetic genius 
of her son and heir. But still he lingered in 
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the twilight in this beloved haunt of his 
nnrsery days, where every stone and pool was 
identified with some recollection of childish 
pleasure. Here he had sailed his filrst toy ship ; 
there he had found the " fisherman's purse/' 
which his mother had stocked with his first 
shilling ; on that slope of sand he had first been 
taught the^delight of digging firesh channels for 
the land springs which trickled over it to the 
sea. 

At last the darkness drove him home, where 
he found his eldest sister just beginning to 
make the tea. Then came bed-time, and an 
outpouring of his heart to his mother, who was 
so much melted by his pathetic description of 
his seaside meditations, that she confided to him 
her own opposition to the plaa of sending him 
to school ; and told him that if his two other 
guardians had not insisted on it, she would 
never have parted with him. Charles kissed 
and thanked her, but he knew his uncle too well 
to think of attempting to shakehisdetennination; 
and he had moreover been himself convinced of 
the necessity of going to school, ever since he 
had overheard a conversation between two of his 
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oousinSy schoolboyB of fifteen and sixteen, who 
bad pronounced him a milksop and a molly- 
coddle, and agreed together that it was quite 
impossible any home-bred boy should ever 
grow up like other people. The idea of grow- 
ing up the lauglung-stock of his species was a 
terrible bugbear to the timid and sensitive na- 
ture of Charles, and from the date of the con- 
versation in question his wish for school had 
exceeded his dread of it. But this was while 
he contemplated his removal at a distance. 
Kow that the time Was come, he felt nothing 
but the misery of parting ; and he repented 
that, when the question was first mooted, he 
had not made more vigorous efforts to obtain at 
least a procrastination of the evil day. But he 
had the sense to feel that it was now too late 
to hope for any postponement; so, as he re- 
turned his mother^s caresses, he entreated her 
not to think him so unmanly as to fiinch from 
the necessity of his &te ; then wishing her good 
night, he retreated from her boudoir lest his 
resolution should give way in sobs. 

IText day passed quipMy in the bustle of 
packing and in discussions of the important ques- 
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HoRj how many of his numeronB home-treasures' 
must be left behind. In the midst of these 
employments, once or twice a severe stab was 
given to his heart by the unintentional allu- 
sions of his sisters to schemes that were to be^ 
executed, visits paid, or walks taken, ^^next 
week,^' Alas ! next week where should he be? 
what should he be doing? He knew not; but,, 
at all events, his place here would know him 
no more. And he felt as we might suppose a 
dying criminal to feel when listening to the 
plan of a merry-making projected by his fel- 
low-prisoners for the week after his execution.. 
That evening uncle Henry arrived. He wa»^ 
a somewhat worldly-minded barrister, the Ee- 
co]*der of a great manufacturing town, and 
conversant, in that capacity, with some of the 
most painful phases of human nature, which 
had, perhaps, a little hardened his heart and 
blunted his feelings. At the same time, he 
was truly, though not sentimentally, attached 
to the children of his deceased brother, and 
anxiously desired to counteract the evil in- 
fluence which the folly of their weak mother 
might exert on their education. In this he^ 
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was seconded by the acquiescence of the other 
guardian, a younger brother in the army, who 
looked np to him as his guide, philosopher, and 
Mend ; so that he managed everything of im- 
portance very much his own way. 

The following morning was the last of 
Charles's home life. The travellers were to 
go by sea—for railways in that region there 
were none-^-and the steamer from Falmouth to 
Southampton passed within sight of the manor 
house. A fiflhing-boat was engaged to take 
them on board, and Charles's well-stuflfed trunk 
and carpet-bags were carried down to the shore 
for embarkation. Mother and sisters accom- 
panied him to the beloved cove — how fer dearer 
than ever now! — where his last foot-prints 
were to press his native soil. One more kiss 
from each sister, one lingering pressure to his 
mother's bosom, and he is hurried into the boat 
by his impatient uncle, who declares they shall 
be late, for the steamer is already in sight. 
Charles hopes it may turn out so : one day's 
respite would be precious now ; but there is 
no such luck for him. A land breeze swells 
the sail of the fishing smack, and carries her 
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swiftly forward to meet the smoky monster 
which comes puffing round the point Charles 
sits in the stem, and waves his hat in reply to 
the waving handkerchiefe of his femily, who 
linger on the beach till they are lost to sight, as 
the boat rounds a projecting rock. But no! 
they are not yet lost ! for they have climbed 
the cliflP, and now once more he sees their well- 
known figures cut out against the sky. But 
here is the steamer: she answers their hail. 
^^ Stop her !" and a fizz of steam, and splash of 
reversed paddles, rouses Charles tnffa his fond 
reverie. He stumbles up the accommodation- 
ladder — ^his trunks are fiung upon the deck — 
he grasps the hand of the old fisherman, en- 
treats him to take one farewell message of love 
to his mother, and feels, as he quits him, that 
the last link which binds him to his home is 
severed. Then, as the boat and ship part com- 
pany, he rushes aft and takes his stand at the 
£Eurthest comer of the quarter-deck, and once 
more fixes his eyes on the well-known outline 
of Penry Head, where he can still see those 
loved forms, gradually lessening, which he 
knows will linger there so long as the steamer 
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remaiiis visible to them. Alas I how £Gu»t they 
disappear firom his stnuned gaze ! now he oaa 
no longer distinguish them from the brushwood 
which clothes the headland ; and now even the 
promontory itself is changing its outline, and 
melting against the blue coast behind it But 
still for a while one object remains which con- 
nects him with those whom he has left. The 
Tocky islet of Fenry Scaur, which lies off the 
mouth of his own cove, not half a-mile from 
shore, is long visible against the evening sky; 
and he knofrs that they can see it too, and that, 
as they gaze after the track of the vanished 
steamer, they must be looking upon the same 
object with himself. 

And now the sun sinks to sea-ward, and the 
l(mg line of golden light seems to bridge the 
distance between him and them. He thinks 
of those pretty lines of Moore, which his 
mother often sings, with a new sense of their 
poetry:— 

''And as I watch the line of light that pla3rs 

Along the smooth wave toward the burning west 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think 'twould lead to some bright isle of rest" 

Poor CSiarles I Fenry Scaur seemed to him 
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the very isle of rest itself; and he did in- 
deed long to tread that golden path which led 
direotly towards it, and seemed to mount it9 
rocky side. 

But these sentimental longings were cut 
short by the increasing swell of the Channel, acr 
they passed the Start Point soon after sunset. 
So he went below, and, after a fruitless effort 
to swallow some sloeleaf tea and leathery bis- 
cuit, crept into his berth, and soon forgot both 
sorrow and nausea in sleep. 

On waking next morning he perceived, from 
a most welcome absence of motion, that the- 
ship must be at anchor, and by looking through 
the port-hole above his head, he discovered that 
she was in dock, with other bigger steamers 
moored alongside of her. He dressed quickly, 
and was welcomed on deck by a command from 
his uncle to get together his traps, as they must 
go ashore, and soon uncle and nephew were 
seated together over a comfortable breakfast at. 
the Dolphin. 

Then followed an easy railway jaunt to 
London, where that afternoon was spent, be- 
tween the Polytechnic and the Zoological 
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<3ardeiis, over which Charles was lionised by 
Jiis London cousins, l^ext day he continued 
his journey northwards, aud before nightfall 
Charles Bampton was a pupil of Lyngford 
^school, had propitiated the awfiil majesty of the 
liead master by a preliminary offering of Dart- 
moor grouse, and had been ushered into the 
presence of his assembled schoolfellows, who 
were congregated, to the number of thirty or 
forty, round the table in the hall, where their 
tea was just about to be served up. 

He ran the gauntlet, of course, as every new 
boy must ; and was assailed by innumerable 
questions as to his birth, parentage, and connec- 
tions. ** Who's your father ?" " What's his 
trade?" "Does your mother take in washing?" 
" Does she know you're out ?" " Why didn't 
you teU her to chain up ugly ?" " What are 
your sisters' names ?" " How are you off for 
5oap?" &c., &c., while his confused and nervous 
answers made sport for his tormentors. The 
entrance of tea, however (in the shape of mugs 
of milk and water, with huge hunches of bread 
and scrape), gave him some relief, and he en- 
4eavoured to improve the occasion by a profusely 
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generous distribution of the cake and jam which 
was carefully stowed away, for similar purposes^ 
in one comer of his trunk. 

♦ ♦ ♦ # 

Two months had passed, and Bampton was 
now initiated into the elementary mysteries of 
school existence, and had rubbed off the first 
freshness of his homebred childhood. He no 
longer called himself a 6oy, but afeUow ; spoke 
of the head master as " Pringle," wifliout the 
" Mr. ; " had learnt to swear with tolerable ease ; 
and could listen to indecent conversation with- 
out the sense of horror and the pauifdl blushes 
which it caused him during the first month of 
initiation. His age and size placed him above 
the twenty smallest of his companions, and 
below the thirty biggest. So that he had his 
full share of kicks and cuffs, and felt, by prac- 
tical experience, what it is to live in a primitive 
state of society, under the law of the strongest. 

One of the most irksome (though by no means 
the most painful) of the obligations imposed upon 
him by this law, was the duty of cricket-fagging. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday the school of 
Lyngford enjoyed a half holiday; and after 
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tiieir early dinner was over, they spent the 
rest of the afternoon, at this season, in the 
noble game of cricket. But as the ground 
immediately round the town was not suitable 
for the purpose, they had their cricket field at 
some distance, on the top of a wide open down^ 
which overlooked the valley in which Lyngford 
stands. The walk to this spot was very pretty, 
and much enjoyed by Bampton. The Uttle 
town was soon left behind^ and the path wound 
up the brow of a rocky hill, occasionally broken 
by cliJBb of limestone, and clothed by copses of 
birch or hazel. On gaining the top, a glorious 
nmp was spread out before the eyes of the pant- 
ing schoolboys, most of whom, it must be 
owned, cared little enough for the picturesque. 
But Bampton was an exception to this remark, 
for he was of an imaginative character, and his 
childhood had been spent amidst beautiful 
scenery. Moreover, he had no playfellows, for 
his fan^ly consisted of two girls, much older 
than himself, and of his own twia sister, who 
had scarcely ever been at home since she was 
five years old ; for the extreme delicacy of heir 
constitution was thought to require the Bath 
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waters, and hence she had lived with her aunt 
in that city for the last six or seven years. 
G^ns, for lack of other playmates, Charles had 
been driven to make a companion of nature. 
Besides which, he had a natural eye for draw- 
ing, and had been taught already, by his eldest 
sister, to copy landscapes, and even attempt 
sketches of his own. 

He therefore appreciated the view of Lyng- 
ford valley, with the ruins of the old feudal 
ca^le crowning the opposite height^ and the 
river catching the light in its successive curves, 
as it meandered through the nearer meadows, 
or spread itself into a sheet after emerging 
from the wooded glen above the town. But, 
above all, his fancy waa attracted by one 
portion of the prospect, where, through a gap 
in the hUls, a glimpse of the distant sea 
was visible, twenty miles distant, it is true, 
but yet sometimes catchiug the evening sun- 
beams as they fell upon it, and sending them 
to the schoolboy's eye like a message from his 
home. How did Bampton long, at such mo- 
ments, to escape from his unloving and uncon- 
genial schoolmates, and to wander at his own 
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swe^t will through the woods and meadows 
which sloped away beneath him. He thought 
it a cruel tyranny that he should be compelled 
to waste these precious hours of play-time in a 
task which he hated worse than fractions or 
Greek grammar. But his murmurs were in- 
dulged in secret, after his first half-holiday; for 
he was taught, by experimental demonstration, 
on that occasion, that the laws of the Medles 
and Persians might neither be violated nor 
grumbled at with impunity. 

Thenceforward he crossed the brow of the 
hill, with the rest of his schoolfellows, to the 
common beyond, where their cricket-ground 
was kept duly mown, rolled, and watered.. The 
two "elevens ^^ were duly chosen, but to make 
amends for defective skill in the jmiiors, a super- 
numerary squadron of fags was attached to 
each side, whose business was solely confined 
to stopping the balls, they being not allowed 
an innings J on the ground of their supposed ina- 
bility to defend the wicket. Of course we need 
not say that they took no part in the bowling ; 
so that from the two pleasures of cricket they 
were debarred, and had only the husk, without 
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the kernel of the game. Among these unfor- 
tunates was Banipton, a circumstance that may 
account for his dislike of a game which, when 
he could play it quietly with a party of his 
equals in age, he passionately loved. 

On the evening of which we write, towards 
the mild and sunny close of an October day, he 
was standing in his usual post, as supernumerary 
long-stop; that is, he was posted a long way 
behind one of the wickets, with the duty of 
stopping all balls which might escape or pass 
beyond the boys nearer to the scene of action. 
His thoughts had wandered from the game, 
and were dweUing romantically upon an excur- 
sion which he had made to Penry Scaur in the 
October of the preceding year, on an afternoon 
just like this. "Ah, how different!" But, 
alas ! he was roused from his reverie by a ball 
passing so close to him, and at so moderate a 
speed, that he was without excuse for failing to 
stop it. 

In horror and dismay he ran after the 
ball, but did not overtake it till it had 
stopped of its own accord in some long grass 
which- surrounded the field. He seized and 
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threw it, but in the hurry and confusion of the 
moment he flung it neither tax enough nor in 
the right direction; instead of going at once to 
the wicket-keeper, as it should have done, the 
ball feU short, in a line between that important 
personage andanother of the^^stops.'' The latter 
ran and picked it up, and sent it to the right 
quarter, but not till the side that was in had 
scored five additional runs, in consequence of 
Bampton's error. SQs crime was flagrant in 
itself, and still more sq when tested (as oflSonces 
always are) by its results on the circumstances 
of the case ; for it was the last innings of the 
game, the player on whom he had conferred 
these unearned laurels was the last man in, he 
was bowled out without making another score, 
and Bampton's side was beaten by only four 
runs, so that he was himseK the author of their 
defeat. 

A &ult so pernicious demanded exemplary 
chastisement. The head of his side (a youth 
of eighteen) plucking one of the wicket- 
stumps from the ground, shouted to him in 
what Charles afterwards described in a let- 
ter to his mother as ^^a yoice of thunder," 
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to "come and be Kcked." He came, and he 
was licked, seriously, sedately, and consoi- 
entiously, " to impress upon him," as his chas- 
tiser infonned him, "the evil consequences of 
mental absence." Kor did the licking termi- 
nate till this wholesome lesson was associated 
with the impression of a wicket-stump in red 
wheals upon a large portion of his person. 

This practical inculcation of doctrine being 
completed, the cricket match was over, but as 
it was not qmte time to return to Lyngford, the 
elder boys got up a short game of single- 
wicket, at which the services of Bampton were 
not in requisition. But just as he hoped that 
he was now at liberty, he was hailed by Arm- 
strong, a fellow three years his senior, whom he 
especially hated for his bullying propensities, 
who ordered him and Green (another feg) to 
go and fill some empty gingei?-beer bottles from 
a spring at the other side of the down, which 
was celebrated for its cool and delicious^ water, 
the seniors being thirsty after their game, and 
having exhausted their other potables. There 
was no help for it, so Green silently abandoned 
^a scheme which he had just formed of half-an- 
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hour's nuttings and Bampton gave up his 
intended pilgrimage to the point where he 
could gaze upon the sea, and both boys pro- 
ceeded together laden with the empty bottles 
across the down. 

Although suffering under the same disap- 
pointment, there was no sympathy between 
the two, for they were by nature antipathic, 
and by circumstances a state of mutual de- 
fiance had been established between them. 
Green had been longer in the school, was 
hardier in his character, and altogether of a 
coaroer clay than Bampton; but Bampton was 
a few months the elder, and though of a more 
slender make, had more fire when rou3ed« It 
had not yet been decided by any overt trial 
" which of them could lick ;" but Bampton knew 
that Green, though his junior, thought himself 
the better fighter of the two; and he had heard 
it tauntingly remarked by some of the bigger 
fellows, that they would back Green to lick 
Bampton, though he was some inches taller. 
Tl^s undetermined question of superiority in 
a matter on which a schoolboy's rank and posi-' 
tion entirely depends, necessarily inspired a 
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disposition to hostility; and, moreover, Green's 
manner to Bampton was always provoking and 
often contemptuons ; yet lie had never yet 
oflfered any such indignity as compelled Bamp- 
ton (in his own opinion) to challenge his rival 
to single combat. Nor was he eager to begin 
the fight without necessity, because he felt by 
no means sure of his own superiority, and how- 
ever provoking it might be to feel that others 
doubted it, yet it would be still more mortifying ' 
to acknowledge himself vanquished by his 
junior. 

Thus the two boys crossed the common in 
silence till they reached the spring, which 
welled from the foot of a limestone crag, just 
below the farther slope of the down. It was a 
pretty scene, for the stream hurried on 6t)m its 
source to the brow of a rock below, over which 
it tumbled in a miniature cascade, and then 
ran brawling down a ravine which joined the 
valley of the Lyng. But Bampton had no 
time at present for admiring the picturesque. 
He got first to the spring, and was stooping 
down to fill his bottle when Green came up 
behind and gave him a sly push, which upset 
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ids balance and sent him headforemost into the 
pooL Bampton scrambled out and started to 
his feet in a state of foiious irritation, and 
scarcely aware what he did, mshed npon his 
assailant, who was standing a little below him, 
and pnshed him down the slippery edge of the 
cUSj oyer which the riyulet tumbled. Green 
iajed in yam to stop himself; the yiolence of 
fbe impulse and the steepness of the ground 
carried him irresistibly onward; and before he 
eould recover his footing, he was precipitated 
ever the edge of the crag. 

Bampton, sick with horror at what he 
had done, paused for a moment, and then 
was rushing madly forward to fling himself 
after; but he was stopped by hearing Green's 
voice shouting loudly for help, in a tone 
which showed plainly that he was not 
kiUed by the &11. Charles called to him im- 
mediately that he was coming, and then 
climbed down the rocks at a point where they 
were less abrupt, and got round to the foot of 
the water&ll. There he found the luckless 
Green lying on his back upon the ground, and 
screamiug out that his back was broken, that 
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he should certainly die, and that he would 
have Bamptou hanged for it. 

Finding that Green could not walk, Charles^ 
had the sense to run to a neighbouring hamlet, 
which nestled under the shelter of the hiU a 
hundred yards below, and there he succeeded 
in finding a couple of labourers, who managed 
to make a kind of litter out of some plani^, 
upon which they raised the wounded boy, and 
carried him towards Lyngford. Bampton ac- 
companied them, although the road they were 
compelled to take was very circuitous, in com- 
parison with the path which he might have 
followed across tiiie down; but he dared not face 
his schoolfellows nor be the first to tell them 
what had happened. So he lingered on after 
the litter, keeping in sight, but yet as far 
behind as possible, that he might hear the less^ 
of Green's execrations upon himself. At last, 
but not till considerably after nightfall, the pro- 
cession reached Lyngford School, and Bampton 
with trembling hand rang the door-bell, which 
was answered by John, " the boy's footman," 
whose exclamation showed that the two boys'" 
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abfi^aee had already excited the attention of 
the aothoiities. 

" My eyes ! " he cried, " what have you un- 
lucky young gents been after ? Bless me, if I 
and master didn't think yon had nm off and 
played tmehnnt." 

The nnnsnal tramp of steps, as the bearero 
cajiied in the litter, attracted the attention of 
Mr. Fiingle, whose study opened upon the 
entrance halL He came out, and on hearing 
there had been a serious accident, his first 
measure was, of course, to despatch a messenger 
for the surgeon. His next was to order John 
to lock up Bampton in the black-hole (a closet 
which opened on the school-room) till the case 
should be further investigated- There our hero 
remained, in no enviable state of feeling, but 
yet rejoicing that he had escaped the far more 
dreaded ordeal of an encounter with his as- 
sembled schoolfellows, whose lynch law would, 
he knew, be £eu: worse to bear than the more 
tardy justice of the master. 

Meanwhile the surgeon arrived, and ex- 
amined the woimded boy, whose shoulder he 
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found out of joint, and his back severely- 
sprained. Gfreen explained that his fedl had 
been broken by some bushes which projected 
from the cliff, about half-way down, and which 
had nearly stopped him in his descent. Had 
it not been for this, he would scarcely have 
escaped so well, as the height from which he 
fell was fully thirty feet. He had received no 
other injury, except a bruise or two, and the 
surgeon, after pulling the arm into its socket 
again, and writing a prescription, ordered him 
to be kept quiet in bed, and promised speedy 
convalescence. 

Green had lost no time in giving Mr. Prin- 
gle his version of what' had occurred. Bamp- 
ton was now re-called for examination, but did 
not attempt to defend himself, for he was really 
horror-stricken by the idea that he had nearly 
been a murderer, and thought that excuses 
would aggravate his guilt. He was condemned 
to suffer the extreme penalty of the law — ^in 
other words, to be flogged the next morning ; 
and he was to spend the night in the black- 
hole, which was famished with a bed, in order 
that great offenders might there undergo soli- 
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tary confinement, a fayonrite punishment with 
the head-master. 

Charles had not been long locked up, when 
he heard a voice at the door, which made him 
start. It was Armstrong, who, in spite of the 
rule which forbade all entrance into the school- 
room after lesson hours, had slipped in for the 
sake of tormenting the unfortunate prisoner. 
<[)harles congratulated himself that the door of 
his cell was locked, so that he was at all events 
beyond the reach of ihe arm of his persecutor, 
ihough not beyond the malice of his tongue. 

" Well, my boy,^' began the tormentor, " so 
you are to be flogged to-morrow, I hear. But 
don't think you will get off with that. The 
fellows in our room have come to a resolution 
about you. We shall serve you out in such a 
way, that you'll think your flogging a joke to 
it, you young murderer ! What ! you won't 
answer me, won't you, you sulky young devil? 
You shall pay for that, when I catch you ! " 

Charles, however, was not to be taunted or 
threatened into any reply; so, after bestowing 
sundry curses upon him for an " obstinate and 
diabolical young ruffian," the bully withdrew. 
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He had succeeded, however, in filling the* 
mind of his victim with new terrors. The dis- 
grace of his flogging he had looked forward to^ 
as a sort of atonement for the sin of which in a 
fit of passion he had been guilty. But to W 
made the butt and scorn of the whole school as 
an assassin, and then, night after night, to be- 
persecuted and tortured in the bedroom, which 
was the largest in the school, containingfivebc^s^ 
bigger than himself, with Armstrong as their 
Qaptain — all this was too horrible a prospect. 
He felt he could not bear it, and longed to 
escape. But how was escape possible? He 
was looked up in a room which had no window,, 
except a skylight in the roof, which he could 
not possibly reach, and to-morrow he would 
have no chance of getting out of sight of his- 
tormentors all day. 

While he was absorbed in these gloomy re- 
flections, the door of the room was unlocked,, 
and John entered with a supply of bread and 
water, which he left upon the table, but on his 
departure did not lock tiie door behind him ; 
thinking, probably, that it was needless, smce 
the black-hole only opened upon the school- 
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loom, and lie looked the school-room door for 
i&e night as he withdrew. But this omission 
seat a ray of hope into Charles's mind. He 
thought he might, perhaps, succeed in getting 
out by the windows of the school-room, and 
resolved, at any rate, to make the attempt, 
rather than abide the issue of Armstrong's 
threats. He waited patiently, however, through 
the earlier portion of the night, fearing lest 
any noise he made might be heard by the 
authorities. 

It was weary work, watching the minutes as 
they slowly passed, listening to the quarters a^ 
they chimed from the old steeple, and counting 
the strokes of the hours. At last, soon after 
-eleven, he was fairly overcome by fatigue, and 
fell asleep, with his head leaning forward upon 
the table ; but fortunately the loud strokes of 
midnight aroused him ; and angry withhimself for 
having so nearly thrown away the fruits of his 
previous watching, he stood up in the comer of 
the room, and determined to remain there till 
one o'clock, when he thought his attempt 
might be made with safety. It was hard to 
struggle against his overpowering sleepiness. 
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and the desire he felt to throw himself on the 
bed ; but he bravely resisted, and at last the 
welcome stroke of One, pealing from the tower^ 
told him that he might begin his work. 

He quietly stole from the door of his prison 
into the open school-room, a large, old, semi- 
gothic hall, through the windows of which the 
beams of the fcdl moon were now shining. 
This was a fortunate circumstance for Bamp- 
ton, as it not only made up for the want of a 
light, but also gave him fresh confidence and 
courage. He cautiously pushed one of the long 
forms on which the boys sat in school-time 
towards a window, and set one end of it against 
a desk, which was screwed to the ground, and 
would therefore make a Gim point d'appuL Then 
he gradually raised the other end of the bench 
against the wall, so that it might serve as a 
ladder to mount to the level of the window-sill. 
The legs on which the form stood when in its 
natural position (now reversed) made steps, by 
which he climbed; and in this way he succeeded, 
after one or two slips, in gaining a height 
from which he could unfasten the window, the 
sill of which was about eight feet from the 
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ground, the upper part alone being made to 
open. 

He contrived, not without difficulty and 
noise^ to let down the sash. Then he descended 
again to the school-room, and got out of his 
own " locker " a ball of cord which it happily 
contained. With this he re-mounted his pre- 
carious ladder, and tied one end of the cord 
round the topmost leg of the form. He then 
seated himself upon the cross-bar of the 
window, -and threw his legs over, which 
he did not accomplish without kicking out 
a paae with his heel. Terrified by the 
crash, he instantly seized the cord, and let 
himseK down into the street without further 
accident- 
Policemen were unknown in Lyngford ; so 
that he had no fear of being detected from 
without in his nocturnal enterprise. But he 
lost no time in quitting the narrow lane on 
which the school-room looked, lest the fell of 
the glass should have disturbed the slumbers of 
Mr. Pringle. The clock struck Two just as he 
reached the ground, and then no other sound 
disturbed the silence of the little town, which 
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seemed to sleep peacefully in the moonlight. 

Charles soon reached the main street; but 
its width and light were alarming. He felt 
awkwardly conscious that he was hare-headed, 
his hat being necessarily left behind; and, 
though he saw no one about, yet he trembled 
lest Fringle should be in chase, and longed 
for some hiding-place from pursuit. Suddenly 
it occurred to him that the Quicksilyer coach 
would leave Lyngford for Downton at five 
o^clock that morning, and that it was at pre- 
sent standing in the yard of the Crown Inn, 
the back entrance to which was in an alley 
close to the spot where he stood. 

Down this alley he turned at once, and suc- 
ceeded, without much difficulty, in clambering 
over the gate of the inn yard. There was the 
Downton coach, ready washed after its arrival 
on the previous evening, and looking quite 
splendid with its yellow body and red wheels 
glittering in the moonlight. Oveijoyed at the 
prospect of safety and shelter which it afforded 
him, Charles opened the coach door and jumped 
in; then pulling up the windows to defend 
himself from the chill night air, he snuggled 
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himself up into one of the corners, and almost 
instantly fell into a dead sleep. 

His slumbers were peaceful, and were first 
^turbed by the jolting movement of the coach 
over the pavement, which told him that the 
morrow was come, and that the coach was being 
shoved out of the yard. 

The morning was very dark, the sun being 
«till below the horizon, and the sky clouded. 
Moreover the panes of the coach windows were 
obscured by Charles's breath ; so that he hoped 
he might escape notice altogether. But he was 
not to be so fortunate. No sooner was the 
coach in the street than the ostler let down the 
windows, and opened the doors to air it before 
starting; and there, to his astonishment, he 
found the truant school-boy, whose purpose he 
instantly conjectured, and was at first about to 
take him back forthwith to Mr. Pringle. But 
Charles addressed him in the most moving 
strain of pathos, explained that he was to be 
flogged that morning, and that he only wanted 
to go home to get his mother to intercede for 
him ; and he backed this appeal with the more 
persuasive eloquence of his penultimate half- 
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crown. The ostler, who was a good-natured 
fellow at bottom, took the silver, and allowed 
Charles to remain in his retreat. 

Immediately after, four handsome bays were, 
led out from their stable, and put to ; and the 
cpach was driven round to the front entrance of 
the Crown just as the chimes of five were strik-. 
ing. . What a moment of throbbing anxiety 
was that! Who were to be the other pas- 
sengers? Would there be room for him to 
stay in the coach ? Would any one notice him? 
Should he be asked for the fare ? How many 
chances were against him ! 

He was on the point of quitting the coach in 
despair, and trusting to a flight on foot, when 
the door opened and two passengers got in, 
evidently a Quaker and his wife, from the broad 
brim of the man and the gray poke-bonnet of 
the woman. They seemed very cold and very 
cross, and were much too busy looking after 
their luggage and making themselves comfort- 
able to bestow any embarrassing amount of 
scrutiny on the boy in the comer. They had 
paid their fares before they got in ; and the dark- 
ness of the morning prevented the authorities 
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from discoyering the slender supernumerary/ 
who was hidden behind the voluminous dra- 
peries of the fat Quakeress. 

Meanwhile one or two outside passengers got 
up, and, to Charles's inexpressible relief, he 
heard the crack of the whip, and felt that the 
coach was off. In two minutes more, before 
the. Quaker had finished heaping round his toes 
all the straw he could accumulate from the bot- 
tom of the vehicle, they were out of Lyngford, 
and bowling along at the rate of ten miles an 
hour southward. 

How. exquisite were Charles's sensations at 
that moment ! . The future was unthought of 
and uncared for; all anxieties were . absorbed 
in the delicious sense of escape and liberty. 
Each minute added to the distance between 
himseK and his pursuers, and it was already 
impossible that he could be overtaken. 

The restored feeling of security allowed him 
once more to resign himself to the drowsiness . 
which, the uniform and easy motion tended to / 
produce, and he slept undisturbed for the next 
two hours. When he awoke, he saw that the 
sun had risen for some time. After he had . 
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looked out of the window for a few minutes, a 
milestone came in sight, from which he learnt 
that he was twenty-one miles from Lyng- 
ford. He now began to think seriously of his 
plans. His object was, if possible, to reach 
home, and appeal to his mother to remoye 
him from a school where he could neyer be 
happy after what had passed; but, as he had 
only half-a-crown in his purse, it was obvious 
that he could not get to Cornwall without far- 
ther supplies. He bethought himself, however, 
that he had a cousin married to a clergyman, 
who lived near Downton — ^the town about fifty 
miles from Lyngford, where the coach stopped. 
He did not doubt that Alice Stuart, whom he 
remembered as a very good-natured girl not long 
ago, would listen to his petition and forward 
him on his journey. 

Just as he had arrived at this easy solution 
of his perplexities, the coach suddenly drew up 
opposite the door of a neat roadside inn, 
wh^ice a waiter instantaneously emerging an- 
nounced to the passengers that they stopped 
there ten miuutes for breakfast, if they pleased 
to alight Charles Sprang out, feeling, at the 
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word breakfast, how hungry he was ; and the 
Quaker and Quakeress woke up, rubbed their 
eyes, and followed him at a less eager pace. 

The passengers found spread for their enter- 
tainnient one of those neat and comfortable 
coach-break£Gists which the iron reign of rail- 
ways has now generally extinguished: hot 
sausages, fresh eggs, buttered toast, and boil- 
ing coffee, smoked and steamed before a blazing 
fire. It was the very sight to gladden the 
heart of a school-boy, and Charles swallowed 
down eggs and coffee, toast and sausages, with 
a rapidity which astonished his fellow*passen- 
gers, who did not know that he had taken 
nothing but an ounce or two of bread and water 
since early dinner on the previous day. 

He was still devouring with unsatiated ap^ 
petite, when the coachman looked in, and sum- 
moned the travellers to re-embark. " Half-a- 
crown, sir, if you please," from the waiter, was 
the signal which forced the reluctant schodlboy 
to lay down his knife and fork. Having paid 
the required sum he had not a farthing 1^, 
and was therefore unable to "remember ike 
waiter :" a circumstance which naturally exott^ 
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a vindictive feeling in the mind of that fanc- 
' tionary, who was struck, moreover, by Charles's 
look of embarrassment when he paid, and won- 
dered still more at seeing him walk to the 
coach — ^whieh stood at some distance from the 
inn door — without any hat or cap on his head. 
He pointed out the latter circumstance to 
the coachman, and asked him who that stingy 
young chap was. The other replied that he 
"supposed he was the son of them. two 
Quaker coves,", and that they " was all a rum 
:set and not over fond of parting with their 
tin." This relationship, however, was denied by 
the waiter, who argued that " the young gent. 
had paid separate, and seemed to have nothing 
to do with the old ^uns." On this the coach- 
•man consulted his way-bill, and found to his 
•surprise that only two inside passengers were 
down upon it. His first thought was that the 
Quakers were bent on carrying their son with 
them free of charge, on the pretext of his 
being under the age of payiiient. He there- 
fore went to the door, and, touching his hat 
xespiectfally, informed the elderly friend, < on 
whom he was resolved to fix the responsibili- 
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ties of paternity, that he had forgotten to pay 
the young gentleman^s fare, and that, if he was 
above twelve (as he seemed to ber), full price 
was charged. , The Quaker replied, with con- 
Biderable indignation, that he knew nothing of 
the lad. 

Poor Charles sat trembling arid bluishing 
during this dialogue, and was iU prepared to 
.answer the coachman's question to himself, 
which immediately followed, how it was that 
he hadn't paid his fare, and that his name 
wasn't down upon the way-bill. He stam- 
mered out that he had Aiends at Downton who 
would pay for him. But the coachman told 
him that wouldn't do, he must pay now ; 
whereupon he could only reply that he hadn't 
the money. "But how came he travelling with- 
out money ? " No answer. " Where was his 
hat ?'•' No answer. " Had he any luggage ?" 
Still no answer. 

The Quakers now stated how they had found 
him in the coach when they got in at Lyng- 
ford, and the truth at once flashed upon the 
coachman's mind. 

" I see how it is," he exclaimed, "the yOung 
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chap is a runaway from Measter Priggle's, and 
has been a cheating me out of my fere, con- 
found him ! So come out, my fine fellow, yoa 
shan't ride this way for nothing any longer ; 
and, what's more, I'll send you back again before 
you're three hours older, that you may get 
soundly flogged as you deserve to be." 

Thus saying, he laid hold of the luckless^ 
Bampton, and, draggiug him from the coach, 
committed him to the custody of the waiter, witk 
a charge that he was to be sent back by tiie 
coach from Downton to Lyngford, which was to* 
pass in half-an-hour. He further promised the 
waiter a shilling for his trouble, out of the fee 
which he intended himself to demand from Mr. 
Piingle on his return to Lyngford, as a reward 
for the recapture of his stray sheep. 

So vanished poor Charles's dreams of bliss. 
He returned into that breakfast-room which he 
had reluctantly quitted but a minute before ; 
but, alas, with feelings how changed! No- 
charms for him now in toast or coflfee, chop& 
or sausage. His appetite was gone with his 
cheerfulness, and the very thought of food waa 
sickening. He lay gloomily down upon the 
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hard horsehair so&, and pretended to sleep, 
that he might avoid the necessity of speaking 
to the hateful waiter, who was the author of 
his woe. 

He had not long to wait, however, when 
the notes of a hugle announced the arrival 
of the Downton and Lyngford " Express.'^ 
The travellers rushed out, and Charles had to 
endure the clatter of another breakfast, in the 
enjoyment of which he had no share. He had 
also the satisfaction of hearing his own case 
explained to the coachman in the presence and 
for the edification of the other passengers; 
whereupon he naturally became the object of 
many curious glances and some pitying re- 
marks. Presently the coach was ready, and 
he was consigned to the coachman's care, and 
compelled to mount the roof,,hatless as he was, 
there being no room inside. He was con- 
strained by the repeated importunities of a 
kind-hearted female fellow passenger to tie a 
large woollen neckerchief over his head, lest 
he should catch cold. And in this ridiculous 
plight he made his triumphal return to Lyng- 
ford. 
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To complete his misfortunes, his scarecrow 
aspect attracted the notice of his schoolfel- 
lows, who were going out for their midday 
walk just as the coach drove down the main 
street. They instantly recognised the unhappy 
truant, and burst into a shout of derisive wel- 
come. Beady to faint with shame and wretched- 
ness, poor Bampton descended from his lofty emi- 
nence at the very spot whence he had departed 
with such different feelings only seven hours 
before. He was at once given into the charge 
of Boots, who was ordered to take him back to 
school, and who did not release him from his 
grasp till he had ushered hijn into the awful 
presence of the incensed Pringle. 

The pedagogue was seated in his snug dining- 
room, engaged in pleasing dalliance with a sweet- 
bread, which was his favourite luncheon. On 
hearing from the footman that Bampton had 
returned in custody, he uttered an ejaculation 
of thankfulness, and ordered the culprit into 
his study. There, after he had finished his 
sweetbread and swallowed a second glass of 
wine, he proceeded to cross-examine his pupil 
as to the mode of his escape. Charles con- 
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fessed that he had spent the night in the coach, 
but would give no reason for his flight except 
his belief that he could never be happy in the 
school again. This was peculiarly oflfensive to 
the master. 

" What, sir ! not happy in my school ? 
Kot happy at Lyngford Grammar School, sir ? 
I see the corruption of your nature, sir. You 
feel that you cannot be happy where your 
faults are to be cured, sir. But I trust to be 
permitted to show you, sir, that you will never be 
happy till your faults are cured ; and I will try 
and cure them. And if they aren't cured, sir, 
• you will live to be the disgrace of your family, 
and to end your days on the gaUows, sir." 

So saying he again dismissed the offender 
to the black-hole, there to be carefully locked 
up tiU farther notice. 

On his re-entrance into his dismal prison, 
Charles threw himself on the pallet in hopeless 
self-abandonment. He had done aU he could, 
and all was useless. Fate was against him. 
He was the most miserable being in the world. 
Presently his lamentations were interrupted 
by the rush of his companions into the school 
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at two o'clock. For the next three hours he 
enjoyed the solitude of a crowd. Though se- 
parated by bolts and bars from his schoolfellows, 
and invisible to them, he was surrounded by 
the busy hum of school, and could even hear all 
that was said by the boys nearest his place of 
confinement. His own case was of course dis- 
cussed in the intervals of lessons, and the re- 
marks he heard were neither complimentary 
nor consoling. 

He was glad when school was oyer and he was 
left again to silence. An hour or two of dreary 
moping passed, and then again came John and 
bread and water ; but this time John took care 
to lock and double-lock the door as he retreated. 
There was no object now in delaying bed-time. 
On the contrary, sleep, the Mend of the 
wretched, was never more welcome than to 
Charles that night. Morning, hateful morning^ 
at last dispelled his slumbers. Another school- 
time came and passed, and he was still unmim- 
mcmed and unfed, except with the remains of his 
last night's fare. At length, just as he heard the 
chimes of noon beginning, the key of his door 
turned in the lock, his cell was flung open, aad 
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the junior usher led him out to an elevated plat- 
form which stood on one side of the school, with 
a floggmg-block in the centre ; for at Lyngford 
the old and barbarous custom of pubUc floggmg 
was still retained at the period of "our story. 

Charles was desired to stand up and listen 
to his sentence. Mr. Pringle then addressed 
the school, beginning by expressing his regret 
at the necessity of detaining them for a few 
minutes jGrom their recreations to witness the 
'deserved, though painftd, infliction of the utmost 
-severity of scholastic law upon the offender be- 
fore them. He bade them remember, however, 
that such severity was the truest mercy, both 
to the guilty person himself (by ministering to 
his reformation) and to the society which he bad 
offended (by illustrating and exemplifying the 
consequences of guUt). He proceeded to de- 
scribe the heinous crimes of Bampton, with all 
their aggravating circumstances, and finally he 
produced the rod, a weapon of really formidable 
<3haracter, made according to a traditional pat- 
tern which had remained in use at Lyngford 
ever since the days of good King Edward, the 
founder of the school. 
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The ordinary punishment inflicted wasr 
limited to six strokes with this time-honoured 
instrument, which was a dose of some strin- - 
gency, considering that the blood was drawn 
at every stroke. But in the present instance . 
twelve strokes were deemed to bear a more 
fitting proportion to the magnitude of the 
offence ; and they were all deliberately in- 
flicted, with an interval of half-a-minute be^ 
tween every two, to give additional time for 
reflection. Charles rose fipom the block writh- 
ing with pain and shame. It was a relief to . 
him that he was remanded to the black-hole^ 
where he was to remain for two days longer in 
solitary confinement. The boys were dismissed 
to their amusements, and, after the rush of 
steps had died away, the schoolroom was left 
to solitude and silence. Once more Charles, 
threw himself upon his bed, drew his motiher'a 
last letter fi:om his bosom, where he had placed 
it before his punishment began, and covered it 
with his kisses and his tears till he could sob 
no longer* 
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CHAPTEE II. , 

THE TEUANT. 

The bedroom in which Charles slept at Lyng- 
ford was a long and lofty apartment in the 
older portion of the school buildings. It was 
lighted by two large windows, one at each end, 
so that in the daytime or on moonlight nights 
it looked bright and cheerful. It contained 
ten beds, five along each wall, ranged opposite 
to e^h other. The bedsteads were of iron, 
without curtains, and fiinushed with the hardest 
of mattresses; but this mattered little to the 
occupants, for the sleep of boyhood is as soimd 
upon a board as on a feather-bed. . The room 
was healthy and well aired; indeed, it was too 
airy for the taste of its occupants, iuasmuch as 
a ventilator was fixed in each window, which 
reduced the temperature to zero in frosty 
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nights ; so that the chirring of these machines 
was then usually stopped by stuffing them with 
shirts or stockings. 

To this apartment the boys were compelled 
to retire at nine o'clock in winter and ten in 
summer. A quarter of an hour was allowed 
for undressing, after which John took away the 
candle, and the boys were (in theory) left to 
darkness and repose. But the practice by no 
means corresponded to this theory. The bigger 
boys were all provided with tapers and lucifer 
matches, and no sooner had John disappeared 
than two or three of these were lighted and 
the amusements of the evening began. These 
were varied in character, consistiQg sometimes 
of bolstering-matches, sometimes of card-play- 
ing, occasionally of reading aloud some novel of 
the looser kind, such as '^Tom Jones," or 
"Eoderick Eandom;" and when these grew 
tedious, the bullying of the smaller boys was a 
never-failing resource. 

On Saturday night there was a bedroom 
feast, the materials of which had been pro- 
vided from the pastrycook's, or the adjoining 
tavern, which surreptitiously supplied the 
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f^mmissariat with watery punch and dilnted 
shrab. Theseamnsements, it should be observed, 
were strictly confined to the aristocracy of the 
room, consisting of the five senior fellows, 
whose ages ranged from sixteen to fourteeiL 
Armstrong was, by virtue of his place in tisie 
school, the captain of the room, though not the 
eldest in it. Moreover, his bodily strength was 
above his age, so that, although only fifteen, 
he was a match for the biggest of his room- 
mates ; and his energetic character and force of 
will made him really, as well as nominally, the 
leader of the room. 

Bampton was the eldest, though perhaps not 
the strongest, of the five juniors of the apart- 
ment. At first he had been a good deal bullied, 
but about a fortnight after his arrival a new- 
comer had appeared, who relieved him txxmx the 
severity of the pressure, being still better adapted 
than himself to make sport for the Philistines. 

The new victim was one Joseph Sapper, a 
boy of weak health and spirits, but strong in 
<5haracter and principle, and possessed of that 
passive endurance which qualifies men for 
martyrdom. He had been carefully brought up 

TOL. I. E 
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hj religious parents, and had not merely caught 
their phrases, but received the spirit of their re- 
ligionintohisinmostheart. Hebelonged, indeed^ 
to that rarest class of souls which are endowed 
almost from their birth with a precocious spirit- 
uality; and in his case the first impressions were 
never e£Eaced, but only deepened by added years* 

At school he gave a literal obedience to the 
Gospel precept of non-resistance, and nothing 
would induce him to return a blow or an evil 
word. The nearest approach to defiance whick 
was ever extorted from him was when, in reply 
to a threat of Armstrong's as to the punishment 
he would get if he did not give up " that Me- 
thodistical trick of kneeling down to hi* 
prayers,'^ he replied, " I fear God, and I don't 
fear you." 

Eventually his genuine religion won that 
respect which genuine religion will always 
command in the long run* And this respect 
was fixed for ever, before he had been two 
years at school, by an opportunity, oflfered bim, 
of proving that his non-resistance was not the 
fruit of cowardice, when he nearly sacrificed 
his life in saving that of a drowniug school*- 
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fellow. But at first he was, of course, the butt 
of the school ; for singularity, always the most 
dangerousof crimes inarepublic, isnowheremore 
obnoxious than in the commonwealth of school. 

Sapper bore the persecution inflicted on him 
with patient firmness ; and he had no little to 
bear, especially from his room-fellows, who 
were incited by the precepts and examples of 
their captain ; for Armstrong's was one of those 
natures to which the giving of pain is a posi- 
tive pleasure. When a younger boy, he had 
been £he most cruel cat-killer in the school ; 
his &vourite method being to tie his feline 
victim to a «take, and then, having collected 
a sufBlcient number of boys to share in the 
diabolical amusement, to stone the wretched 
animal to death* IS^ow that he was head of a 
room, the tormenting of boys gave a wider scope 
to his talents and a human interest to his sport* 

In order to subdue the obstinacy of Sapper's 
"Methodism" he subjected him to an ordeal 
worthy of the Inquisition* At first the other 
boys enjoyed the fim of this — ^the quaintness 
of Sapper's speeches and remonstrances giving 
an unusual zest to his persecution* But for the 
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last month this maxtyrdom had been almost 
immtemLpted, and the perpetratorB ^rere be^* 
guming to weary of their amusem^it, and to 
desire a little yariety, when the affiur of Green 
and Bampton occurred. This gaye them just 
what they wanted. They were not only fur- 
nished with a new victim, but there was a 
peculiar relish in destroying him, firom the feel- 
ing that his punishment was an aot of moral jus- 
tice, so that both duty and pleasure Were united. 
Accordingly the ingenuity of Armstrong was 
racked to devise new modes of torture. Charles 
was flowed with brambles till he bled ; he was 
hung up by the thumbs; he was forced to 
sleep in a bed Med with nettles and thistles ; 
he was made to eat tallow-candles, and to wash 
them down with dirty water from the basins. 
One favourite entertainment was to set him and 
Sapper side by side upon a bed and force them 
each to smoke a cigar. As they had neither of 
them ever smoked before, of course this made 
them very sick. They were then ordered to 
represent coffee-hoxise politicians, discussing 
the affinrs of the nation over their cigars, and 
to stimulate their iagenuity they were branded 
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on the oheeks with the red-hot end of the cigar 
from time to time. 

On oth^ occasions Bampton was striped 
naked, and forced to dance a hornpipe round the 
bedroom, while all €he other boys w^re o&mr 
peUed to ^^jgid^" him with their towds 
M he passed. Sapper always inouzred a 
licking for r^n^ing to take his turn in this 
game, and more particularly on ihB flist 
ni^t, when he said (in a sententious manner)| 
that he ^^ would rather be a victim tium an 
executioner." 

Occasionally Charles would be permitted to go 
to bed without persecution, and would fall adoep 
in the fcmd hope that the miseries of the day 
were over. But the peaceful sweetness of h^ 
first slumbers was broken by horrible direaraiEt ; 
he would &ncy himself on the radL, or at Ae 
stake, or even in hell itself, under tfaa iora^u- 
lation of Dominican fiends. Wakiqg in agofty, 
he would find his agitation was ihe hmt eC M 
visionary pangs, for he was undengdaBg &^ 
process of ^^ toeing," which consifiKte in fxim^ 
mg a string round one of the miner HpiBJit 
the sleeper's foot and then pullin g at jit l 
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all the force of two or three pairs of arms, till 
he is dragged ont of bed. 

At length, after a fortnight of this discipline^ 
Armstrong called Charles to him one day in the 
playground, and told him that he might pur* 
chose a respite from persecution, if he chose to 
** come down " liberally for the bedroom feasts. 

<^ I know," he said, " that you have lots of 
tin, and if you like to fork out, I will persuade 
,the other fellows in the room to let you alone," 

Charles said he would gladly agree to the 
terms, but that he had spent all his money. 

*^ Well, then," rejoined the other, *^ you may 
write home for more." 

Charles explained that his guardian had 
given him £6 for the half-year, and had made 
his mother promise not to send him a further 
inipply, thinking that sum ample for his age. 

Armstrong hereupon suggested that, though 
this might preclude his mother from giving him 
more pocket-money, it would not prevent her 
from sending the necessary school subscriptions 
required from him, as, for instance, his quota to 
^e mcket club, the fives' club, the football 
(Aub, &c« 
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Charles remarked that he had never heard of 
these clubs; to which Armstrong rejoined,*— 

** I suppose not, nor your mother either ; but 
that's just the reason for telling her. She won't 
know what the school requires. And I'll give 
you the names of as many non-existent clubs 
as will suffice to extract the tin we want" 

Charles at first declared that lie could not 
deceive his mother in that way ; but at last he 
suffered himself to be convinced by the argument 
with which his persecutor summed up his exhor- 
tation, as he turned away, viz., ^^That his mother 
would probably rather send him a few more tips 
than suffer him to lead the dog's life he would 
have of it if the tin were not forked out." 

Excusing himself to his conscience by this 
plausible consideration, he wrote the desired 
letter, begging his mother to send him ten shil- 
lings, which was required from every boy in im 
class for the cricket club. In a few days the 
money came, and frimished the means fi)r a 
supper of unusual splendour in bedroom No. 2, 
including a lobster and some mince pies, the 
latter of which were heated, by an ingenious con- 
trivance, upon a tin plate, suspended over the 
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flame of six tapers. Charles was not inyited to 
partake of these delicacies, but he had the coia- 
toft of sleeping undisturbed while they were dis- 
QWNBed, and for a week afterwards. But at the 
^ of that time his tyrant had a new d^aoaad 
upon him,with the same result. .Onthisoccasi(»i 
the subsoription was demanded for a ^' football 
assoeiation ;^' and Charles's heart smote him 
when the desired ten shillings came again by 
return of post, accompanied by an affectionate 
and cpofidij^ letter from his mother. 

Another week passed, and once more the 
Boyew was put on by Armstrong, and yielded to 
by Charles. It happened when the epistle con* 
taining this third demand reached Peury, uncle 
Henjry w^ pajring one of his flying visits to his 
fiivter-iA^law, who was making break&st for him 
wken the post arrived. She broke open bear 
darling's letter, and when she had read ex- 
daimedy wauspectingly,— 

^^ Well, this is quite an expensive time of 
year at Lyngfdrd, I declare. Why, this is the 
third aubseription poor Charles has had to pay 
within the month, and this time it is for a 
aehool reading*room. I really think that Mr. 
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Fringle ought to supply the school with that, if 
it is wanted.'' 

Ser brother asked to look at the letter, and 
tb^i cross-examined her as to the two previous 
demands. He looked suspicious, and at last ob- 
swved that he hoped it was all right, but that 
he Gould not help fearing Master Charley was 
fleecixig his mamma under false pretences. It 
was highly improbable that thirty shillings 
should be required from a boy so low in the 
aohool within so short a time ; besides, if the 
subscriptiQns were demanded, how came they 
not to be asked for at the beginning of the half- 
y^ar ? and how unlikely that a subscription to 
the cidoket dub should be wanted just when 
Ihe cricketing season for the year was oyer. 

Mrs, Bampton kept interposing deprecatory 
remarks, expressions of confidence in her boy's 
hoooiir and veraoity, asseverations that ^e had 
never known him tell a lie, &c., &c. But the bar- 
Twlteir was jirtmoved by the maternal eloquence. 
Hfr fluid that he sdiould write at once to. inquire 
iato iii». truth of the matter. 

" Oh no ! Oh ! he would not be so cruel. He 
woidd not take advantage of the confidence she 
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had shown him. How she wished she had said 
nothing about it." In vain. He said he felt it a 
duty, as the boy's guardian^ to ascertain. That, if 
he had been guilty of deceit, it might be the 
saying of him to be punished for it. At the same 
time, he promised to find out the truth in such 
a way as not to appear to be casting any sus- 
picion on Charles's integrity until he should be 
proved a liar* 

At this disgusting word, Mrs* Bampton 
burst into tears, and, exclaiming that her bro- 
ther-in-law would never have used it had he 
known a mother's feelings, she left the room. 
Whereupon the Eecorder sat down at the 
writing-desk, and wrote a letter to a friend of 
his, who had a son in the same form with 
Charles at school, begging to know whether 
any (and, if any, what) subscriptions were re- 
quired from his son to the clubs and associations 
mentioned by Charles, which he specified. He 
knew his friend to be a poor man, and he was 
cerfeiin, therefore, that he would not supply 
his son with pocket money enough to pay ewh 
subscriptions ; and, consequently, that if the 
subscriptions were paid at all, it must be with 
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the father's cognizance. By return of post Mr. 
Bampton receiyed his Mend's reply, assuring 
him tiiat no such payments were required from 
ins son, who had only an allowance of sixpenoe 
a-week, and ten shillings at the beginning of 
the half-year. 

Uncle Henry immediately wrote two letters 
to Lyngford. One to Mr. Fringle explaining 
his nephew's fault, and begging that he might 
he severely flogged ; the other to Charles him- 
fielf, containing a contemptuous reprimand for 
his meanness, and telling him that his school- 
master was informed of it by the same post ; 
bnt at the same time enclosing him the half- 
fioyereign he had asked for, in order that he 
might be able to pay the disgraceftil debts 
which the writer supposed him to have con- 
tracted. Hot till after the post had gone out 
eonveying these despatches to their destination 
did Mr. Henry Bampton communicate the 
result of his investigations to his sister-in-law. 
For he wisely thought that if she knew what he 
liad written before post-time, she would not 
«nly have tried to move him from his purpose 
by troublesome expostulations, but would also 
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have written to Lyngford to soften the effeet of 
his epistle. 

Meanwhile Bampton had been both suiprvsied 
and alarmed by the silence with which his la9t 
commnnication had be^a met. Three days had 
passed since he onght to have got an answer, and 
Armstrong was beginning to threaten. Saj^er, 
to whom Charles had oonfided his nnea^inesn, 
earnestly entreated him to write home and con- 
fess his falsehood. Charles longed to take his 
adyice, but he could not resolve upon a step so 
humiliating and painful. He had (xreviously 
been urged by Sapp^ to complain to the master 
of the persecution he unda^ent ; but, in tjie 
first place, such a complaint would have vio* 
lated the rules of school honour, and, secondly:^ 
it would probably have been diffr^arded by 
the head-master, with whom Armfltrong was a 
special &vourite. Indeed, the success of Priu^e 
was in great measure owing to the patroor 
age of Armstnmg's father, who was a pi^mlar 
preacher oi great influence among his paiiy. 

The post-time of Ihe fourth day waa uoiT 
arrived. Th^ boys were just seated at bzK^br 
fast, and John was maldng his usual deUb^vr^te 
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<nrciut roimd the long table with tilie letter- 
l)aflket in his hand. For a moment Charles 
thought he had passed him — ^bnt no, he turned, 
again, tapped him on the shonlder, and handed 
him a letter. Charles started and turned pale 
on seeing the direction. It was not in his mo- 
ther's delicate and sinuous penmanship, but 
in the firm black strokes of his uncle. He 
opened it, and cast a hurried glance over its 
contents, then thrust it into his pocket and 
rushed out of the room, on pretence that his 
nose was bleeding. His absence was not 
noticed, for Armstrong, who would naturally 
hare been on the look-out for his letter, hap- 
pened to be reading one of his own, and the 
rest were too busy about their breakfast to ob* 
^erve Bampton's agitated exit. 

Soon afterwards the bell rang, and they all 
.assembled as usual in the schoolroom. !Nfo 
sooner were they settled in their places than 
Mr. Pringle's voice resounded through the 
halL " Bampton, stand out for punishment," 
were Ms words; but no Bampton appeared, and 
there was no reply. The command was re- 
peated^ and then the head boy of Bampton's 
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form, after looking round, stated that he was^ 
absent. An usher was immediately sent to the 
playground and bedrooms to look for him, but 
returned in a few minutes with the report that 
he was not anywhere to be found. 

Then Mr. Pringle's wrath found vent in words* 
Addressing the school, he said that no doubt 
Bampton had learnt the detection of his 
grievous offence, and had once more attempted 
to run away as he had done before. " Observe,'' 
he added, " the consequence of yielding to a 
rebellious spirit. This bad boy told me, when 
I examined him as to his motives for absconding 
a month ago, that he felt he could never be 
happy at Lyngford School. He shrank from 
bearing the punishment which his &ult had 
drawn upon him. I told him at the time that^ 
with such feelings, he must inevitably go on 
from bad to worse, till he became a disgrace ta 
his family and to the school ; and how soon 
have my words been verified by the event. I 
have this morning received a letter from his 
guardian, informing me that Bampton has been 
detected in endeavouring to extort money from 
his own mother by false pretences, Yes^ boys, 
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he had acted as a swindler and a liar, and, what 
is worst of all, he has traduced the character of 
Lyngford School, by falsely representing that 
lalrge subscriptions were extorted from all you 
boys for all sorts of objects, none of which had 
any foundation in &ct« And now he has had the 
cowardly meanness to abscond a second time, 
notwithstanding the warning he so lately re- 
ceived of the utter uselessness of such an 
attempt." 

So saying, Mr. Fringle sat down, and was 
calling up the sixth form to their les« 
son, when Sapper approached the magisterial 
throne, and begged permission to speak. 
Leave being granted, though in a stem and un- 
gracious manner. Sapper said that his con- 
mence obliged him to tell about Bampton 
before he was punished. He could not feel it 
right to see him flogged without speaking out. 
He doubted whether he ought to have gone on 
for so long saying nothing of the bullyrag in 
the bedroom ; but he did not like being a tell- 
tale, and he would rather bear his own burden 
than complain, i£ it only concerned himself. 
But now, when Bampton was to be publicly 
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pxiiuBlied as a swindler and liar, he must no 
longer keep silence. He then gave a short and 
clear account of the way in which Bampton had 
been compelled by Armstrong's threats to com- 
mit the offence of which he was now charged. 

Had Sapper begun his story by attacking 
Armstrong, it is possible that Mr. Pringle might 
haye silenced him, and refused to hear mare ; 
but, as it was, he had got so £Ea* into the details 
before Armstrong's name was mentioned, that 
the master did not see exactly how he could 
stop him, especially as the sixth form was now 
assembled round the desk, and had lieard Sap- 
per's preliminary statement. The story was 
therefore listened to throughout, though not 
without some snubbing cross-examination. 
When it was concluded, the head master said 
that he could not decide upon a grave accusa** 
tion of this nature upon an ex parte statement ; 
but that he must examine the other boys who 
slept in the same bedroom, which he should do 
at noon, when school was over. Meanwhile, 
Bampton must be looked for, and brought in 
to be conjfronted with the rest. Sapper was 
ordered back to his place, with a threat of the 
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Everest punishment if he ahould be found 
guilty of the least exaggeration or inaccuracy. 

In the interim, John and his subordinates, 
insisting of the school porter and the junior 
boot-cleaner, were despatched in all directions 
to arrest the steps of the fugitive. They in- 
quired in vain at the two coach-offices in Lyng- 
ford, nor could they find any one who had met 
a boy answering the description they gave. 
John was then ordered to take his master's 
horse and ride briskly along the three great 
iroads which diverged from Lyngford, and not 
to omit a rapid reconnaissance of the adjoining 
lanes. He had consumed nearly two hours in 
this way, and was returning unsuccessful, when 
he was met by the porter, whose face of horror 
showed that something important had occurred. 
He held up a hat for John's inspection which 
was marked (as the footman saw at once) with 
the name of " C. Bampton." 

" What ! you've catched 'un, then ? " said 
John, with a crestfallen air; for Pringle had 
promised a reward of half-a-crown for the arrest 
of the truant. 

" Not I," rejoined the other, ^^ nor no one 
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else mil never catcli the poor young gent, alive," 
it's my thinking.'' 

" Why, then, where did you find his hat ? '^ 
" On the border of the river yonder, by the 
gas works, jufet above the lock. Measter had 
sent me an errand to the gas works, so I went 
that way for short ; and, law bless me ! wh^t 
should I see but a new hat, half in and half 
out of the water, close to the brink. So I 
stooped over ^and picked 'un out, not thinking 
of nothing. But when so be as I see'd the big 
C and B upon the lining, I felt queer like; so 
I made shift to spell out the whuU name, and 
then I knew how it was." 

The sensation excited in the school by this 
discovery may be easily imagined. The porter 
came into the schoolroom, with the hat in his 
hand, just before twelve o'clock. The other 
boys belonging to bedroom No. 2 had just 
been called to the master's desk to be con- 
fronted with Sapper. All but Armstrong showed 
signs of horror when they heard the porter's 
story, and especially when Sapper sobbed out 
" That's just what he said he should do, poor 
fellow ! It was only yesterday he told me he 
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wished he was dead, and that he thought he 
should throw himself into the river." 

John now came in from the dining-hall, bring- 
ing an open letter in his hand, directed to Bamp- 
ton. On examination, Mr. Pringle fonnd that it 
was the letter from Charles's nncle, which he 
must have dropped in his hurry when he left 
the breakfiEtst table. Its contents supplied a 
motive for the fearful deed of which the 
porter's discovery gave evidence. 

Mr. Pringle (to do him justice) felt real 
grief, not merely for the injury which such a 
tragedy must do his school, but on more dis- 
interested grounds of charity and pity- He 
could not help perceiving that he was himself 
partly to blame for suffering the opportunity 
for such oppression to exist in the school under 
his care, and he resolved that in future a more 
vigilant superintendence should be exercised 
over the bedrooms. 

The truth of Sapper's story was now not 
denied by any of the parties concerned. Arm- 
strong, indeed, made a faint attempt to say 
that the charge against him rested on mere 
hearsay evidence, but the confession of his ao- 
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complices instantly cut away this ground of 
cavil. His guilt was so clearly proyed and of 
so aggravated a nature, that, considering his 
age and standing, no punishment but expulsion 
was admissible. 

Mr. Prmgle deeply regretted this, as he 
feared the vindictive temper of the Bev. Mr, 
Armstrong, and well knew the exasperation 
which the parent would feel at the disgrace 
of his cleverest son. Yet, under the circum- 
stances, it was not possible to hesitate. 
Sentence of expulsion was accordingly pro- 
nounced, and Armstrong, under the custody of 
the school porter, was at once sent oflF. The 
chaise in which he was conveyed arrived that 
night at the suburban residence of his father, 
just as that gentleman was entertaining a select 
circle of his admirers at a tea party ; and it 
may be imagined that the unexpected en- 
trance of young Armstrong in custody cre- 
ated some confusion to the host, and caused 
some scandal among the guests. 

It is needless to say that, as soon as the dis- 
covery of Bampton's hat was announced to the 
master, no time was lost in taking the neces- 
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saary measures for dra^mg the riyer. But, in 
spite of a yery caiefol and long continaed 
search, the body conld not be found. The spot 
where the hat had been disoovered was just 
aboye a lock; for the L3rng at this point le- 
qnired the appliances of a canal to make it 
nayigable. Through this lock baiges were 
eontiniially passing, and it was supposed that 
the body, haying sunk close to the floodgates, 
had been sucked under when they were opened, 
an\l had been carried down the stream of the 
riyer below. A little farther down there was 
a hole too deep for dragging, and here it seemed 
most probable that poor Charles had found his 
final resting place. 

Such, at least, was the conclusion at which 
his uncle arriyed about a week after, at the 
close of a carefdl inyestigation which he made 
upon the spot; for he had hurried to Lyng- 
ford upon the intelligence of Charles's disap- 
pearance, and had at first refused to acquiesce 
in the hypothesis of his suicide. He had 
ascertained, as far as possible, the names 
of all the barges that had passed Lyng- 
ford on the day of his disappearance, and had 
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caused inquiries to be made of the bargemen 
employed upon tbem. But no one had seen, 
anything of the missing boy. And at last, 
when day after day passed without information 
of him, Mr. Bampton was compelled to assent 
to the popular belief. He left Lyngford in 
deep affliction, for although he could not rea- 
sonably blame himself for the terrible accident 
which had occurred, yet it is impossible even 
for the firmest of mankind not to suffer his 
self-judgment to be influenced by results which 
may have followed upon his acts; and the 
uncle felt that in this instance the consequence 
of his well-meant interference had been the 
destruction of his nephew. 

Thus Mr. Bampton abandoned his ineffectual 
researches with a feeling akin to self-reproach 
—nay, in a letter to Mrs. Bampton, he ex- 
pressed this feeling, or something so like it, 
that when the truth afterwards came out he 
could never bear to remember the terms in 
which he had written, or the degree in which 
he had been outwitted. For,, after all, Charles 
was no suicide, but only a truant. 

On the receipt of his uncle's terrible letter, 
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he had escaped out of the school dining-hall, 
and had succeeded in gaining his bedroom un* 
discoyered. There he had seized upon his hat, 
and rushed down again through the empty 
schoolroom to the playground. This was a 
large, square piece of ground, surrounded by 
houses, except on one side, where it was 
bounded by railings, considered high enough 
to keep in the boys. There was a comer, how- 
ever, where notches had been secretly made, 
by the help of which an enterprising climber 
like Charles could easily get over the palisade. 
The others being still at breakfast, the play- 
ground was empty, so that Charles crossed the 
barrier unobserved. An unfrequented lane led 
from this point to the river; and down"|this 
Charles ran, without stopping to think of 
farther proceedings, for hitherto hiia escape had 
been a mere matter of instinctive impulse. But 
the river stopped his further progress in this 
direction, and he was just about to make for a 
bridge which led to a pathway through the fields, 
where he thought he might hide himself, when 
he descried a barge taming the comer of the 
nearest reach of the river, and approaching hinu 
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He ran towards it, and, offering the barge-* 
man a shilling, begged for a ride as far as 
Mudcote, a Tillage about seven miles distant* 
The mail willingly assenting, Charles jumped on 
board, and ensconced himself in the little 
cabin ; but before he reached the barge, he had 
taken the precaution to place his hat in the 
water, floating close to the bank, among some 
water-lilies, whose broad leaves would secure it 
from displacement. He had a Scotch cap in 
his pocket, which he donned before accosting 
the boatman, remembering the melancholy con- 
sequences of his bareheaded condition in his 
last attempt at flight. 

In the cabin of the barge Charles lay snugly 
hidden for the next two hours, till the boat that 
bore CsBsar and his fortunes arrived at Mudcote» 
There the bargee halted, and summoned his pas- 
senger to disembark. But Charles was well 
aware of the search that would be made for him; 
and, observing the good-natured countenance of 
the navigator, he decided that it would be safer 
to trust him with his whole secret, than to risk 
the chances of detection by leaving the boat. 
Accordingly he described to him, with many 
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pathetic adjurations, his miseiablo condition; 
and added that he was detennined to drown 
himself rather than submit to capture. 

The bargeman was a kind-hearted soul, and 
bad an only chUd, of the same age and stature 
as Charles — a circumstance which inclined him 
to lend a more favourable ear to his tale. He 
was soon persuaded to promise secresy, and to 
carry his passenger as far as he should ^hinlr 
fit to go along the canal, which left the river 
Lyng at Mudcote, and, after traversing the 
breadth of England for about a hundred miles, 
had its terminus at Birmingham. 

Charles asked how long the barge would take 
to reach the last-named town, and was told that 
the journey woidd be accomplishedin three days. 
The direction was exactly that in which he 
wished to go, and the mode of travelling was 
the most secret and secure which he could 
adopt. For a shilling a-day the bargeman 
promised to supply him with as much bread 
and cheese as he could eat, and to allow him 
the use of the cabin. The bargain was struck, 
and Charles foimd no reason to repent of it. It 
is true that the nights were cold, for it was now 
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November ; and he had nothing to cover him, 
except an old tarpaulin which the skipper good- 
naturedly lent him ; but the rapid circulation 
of boyhood supplies the place of blankets, and 
the torments of his school bedroom made the 
cabin seem a paradise of repose* 

During the first two days he never quitted 
his little den; but on the third, when assured 
that they were now sixty miles fipom Lyngford, 
he ventured to emerge, and joyfully stretched 
his cramped limbs by pacing backwards and 
forwards among the packages upon the deck. 
At length, emboldened by impunity, he some- 
times got out of the barge altogether, and 
walked alongside upon the towing-path, or 
even climbed up the banks into the adjacent 
copses, or diverged across a hill round which 
the canal was winding. They were now 
passing through the pretty scenery upoii the 
confines of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, and 
the last red leaves of autumn were gilded by 
the fading brightness of the Martinmas summer • 
This was the pleasantest portion of the voyage. 

The next day, when he peeped out from his 
hole, he found that hiUs and woods had 
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Tanished, and nothing could be seen from deck 
but a landscape of the dreariest monotony. 
Moreover, the sky was lowering, and the wind 
chill with damp, and soon a soaking rain droye 
h im back to the shelter of his cabin. As night 

- fell, however, the gloom was enlivened by what 
he first took for an extraordinary display of 
fireworks. When he peeped out from the 
cabin door, he saw the sky illuminated in every 
direction by jets of flame, some blazing fiercely 

. forth from the red furnace mouths on the brink 
of the canal, others colouring the stormy clouds 
with vermilion, even to the verge of the 
horizon. The novelty of the sight stimulated 
his fancy, and kept him from weariness or im- 
patience during the remaining hours of the 
journey ; tiU at length, shortly after midnight, 
the barge was moored beside the wharf at 
Birmingham, and the tired boy rolled himself 
once more in his tarpaulin, and fell asleep. 

Next morning it was necessary to take some 
steps as to his farther progress. He had now 
only six shillings of his uncle's half-sovereign 
left in his purse, and he was aware that 
this was not sufficient to carry him to Com- 
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wall. It might have been supposed tiiiat 
liis natural course would have been to write 
to his mother, telling her his situation; 
but children never take the natural course ojh 
such occasions — ^they are so timid and di£K 
trustful, and so ignorant of their real power 
over their parents' hearts. Besides, Charles 
believed his uncle to be still at Penry, and 
thought that, if he were to give any clue to 
his whereabouts, that ruthless guardian would 
immediately pounce upon him, and take him 
back forthwith to school. Hence he resolved to 
keep silence till he could obtain a personal inter- 
view with his mother, for hefelt sure that, if once 
he could throw himself into her arms, and tell 
her all his troubles, everything would be set 
right. It is true that his heart reproached him 
with leaving her so long uncertain as. to his 
fate, but he did nqt at all realise the suffering 
which this would cause her. 

On such grounds he determined to attempt to 
reach home upon his present resources. Hia 
Mend, the skipper, did him a last act of kind- 
ness, by making a bargain for him with another 
bargeman, who was proceeding that afternoon to 
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Bristol by canal, that he should convey the young 
traveller upon the same t^rms as before. Charles 
•did not venture to gratify his curiosity by any 
excursion into the town, but dawdled away the 
veary hours as best he might among the barges, 
till his new vessel was under way. Before the 
following evening, his eyes were charmed by 
the mountain outline of the Malvems, looming 
•against the sky with that purple clearness which 
prophesies a comiag storm. Next day, the raia 
hid from him both the range of Cotswolde upon 
his left, and the towers of Gloucester on his 
light. The third evening was far advanced, 
when, after a cheerless day, he knew that they 
were approaching Bristol, by the glimmering 
of the gas-lit terraces of Clifton, whose rays 
]pierced the dense canopy of rainy smoke that 
^wrapped the ancient city at their feet. 

It was now a week siace Charles had left 
Xyngford, and he had three shillings of his 
-capital remaining. This he resolved to husband 
as carefully as he could, and only to spend it 
when compelled by absolute necessity. He 
fancied that, being now in the south-west, he 
might travel the remainder of his way on foot. 
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He liad but a vague notion of the distance to 
Cornwall, but he knew that Exeter was one of 
the stages on the journey, and that Wells was 
on the way between Exeter and Bristol* To 
Wells, therefore, in the first instaace, he re- 
solved to directhis steps. He did this the rather^ 
because, on going out upon a voyage of dis- 
covery from the wharf at Bristol, he had come 
almost immediately upon a sign-post, which 
pointed out the road to Wells. 

In this direction, then, he started, early on 
the foUovsring day, favoured by a clear sky and 
easterly wind, and was soon beyond the 
suburbs of Bristol. After walking about five 
miles, he stopped at a neat farmhouse, which 
stood a little off the road, and asked for a drink 
of milk, which the housewife cheerfully be- 
stowed. While eatiag this with some bread 
which he had saved from the previous day, he 
was questioned by his hostess upon the 
awkward themes of ^^ whence" and ^^ whither." 
After a little hesitation, he suffered her to 
gather that he was a truant schoolboy, but led 
her to believe that his school had been at 
Bristol, and that his home was a little the 
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other side of Wells. She at first advised him 
to go back to his duty (as she expressed it), 
but, finding that ho was resolved against this^ 
she thought the next best thing was to set him 
forward on his journey homeward. She there- 
fore directed him to a short cut across the 
Mendip hills, and gave iLim a npte to her 
brother, whose &rm lay upon their southern 
slope, within ten miles of W^Us. This saved 
Charles both time aud shoe-l^fl,ther, and gave 
him a pleasant walk over the crisp turf of 
downy hill-tops, instead of plodding along the 
dreary tumpike-rqad. 

The note insured him 9x1 hospitable welcome 
from Farmer Thon^^^^ho^e upland pastures 
lay along the brjagik of one of those craggy 
ravines which cut the southern declivity of 
the Mendips into a succession of miniature 
Simplons. The farmer was himself going to 
Wells early next morning, with a cargo of his 
Cheddar cheeses, and he ofiered a seat in his 
cart to the light-hearted boy, whose spirits had 
risen with his fortunes. Charles left his 
hospitable entertainer, with many thauks, in 
the market-place at Wells, and by nightfall 
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jhad got halfway from thence to Bridgewater. 
He halted at a village among the marshes; 
and found food and lodging for the night at a 
small pot-house, for which he was obliged to 
pay eighteenpence, being half of his remaining 
capital. 

Kext day he spent his last farthing at Bridge* 
water, a town which he reached not with- 
out difficulty ; for his feet were blistered with 
walking, and a heavy southwester £rom the 
Channel drove the ram into his face, and 
seemed almost as if it would blow him back- 
wards along the road. 

His heart now .began to fail him. The 
short-Kved beauty of the Martinmas summer 
was departed ; and henceforth he was com- 
pelled to struggle through miry ways under 
the dispiriting influence of murky skies. 
He no longer walked with the brisk and cheery 
step with which he had left Bristol; but crawled 
languidly onward, dragging his bleeding feet 
one after the other with a shuffling and tardy 
progress. Moreover, his appearance was al- 
ready altered for the worse. His clothes were 
-covered with mud, his cap was soiled and 
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isreather-beaten, and one shoe had worn into a 
hole. He was no longer welcomed, as before, 
into the fEirmhoases which he entered; but 
often repulsed as a tramping vagabond by the 
owners, and sometimes bitten by the surly 
mastifis in the yard. 

He had now literally to beg his bread as 
lie went along; and the sup of milk and the 
crust bestowed upon him were eked out 
by raw turnips which he plucked out of the 
fields on the roadside. At night he some- 
times contrived to crawl unperceived into an 
empty bam ; sometimes he was compelled to 
content himself with the leeside of a hay- 
stack. 

This unwonted exposure to the wet night air, 
added to an insufficiency of food, told seriously 
on his health. He became daily feebler, and 
sometimes would sit down for hours under the 
shelter of a hedge by the roadside, feeling 
imable to move another step. Bitter were the 
contrasts which his imagination presented to 
him at such moments. He fancied the employ- 
ment of his family at Fenry at the same instant 
that he was sitting thus in desolation and de- 
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spair. Now they were at dinner, gathered 
rotmd the well-spread board, while he would 
gladly eat the husks that fell from their table. 
Now, again, they were in the pretty drawing- 
room, on snug so&s beside the blazing fire, or 
enjoying their delicious tea. And oh ! were 
they talking or thinking of him, the wanderer 
and outcast? 

At first such imaginations would rouse him to 
march on with renewed vigour, as he thought 
that every step diminished the distance from tho 
home he longed to reach ; but as he grew 
weaker they oftener ended in hopeless apathy 
or a fit of sdrowsy and long continued stupor. 

Yet still he dragged himself on, until, the 
sixth day after leaving Bridgewater, a turn in 
the road at last revealed to his wistful eyes 
the massive Norman towers of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, crowning a low hill before him. For a 
moment the sight restored his flagging energy; 
for those towers were associated with happy 
memories of his early childhood, when toys and 
buns had been bought for him beneath their 
shadow. But this momentary stimulus was^ 
exhausted long before he had traversed the three 
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miles of red mud which still separated him 
from the city. At last he had climbed the last 
weary hill, and, scarcely conscious of what he 
did, crawled on through the High-street, and 
tnmed into the Cathedral-close. 

The bells were ringing for afternoon service ; 
and Charles, after gating for a moment with a 
vacant stare at the rich imagery of the westem 
front, was tempted by the open door to enter 
the building. He seated himself, as touch 
screened from observation as he could, upon 
the base of one of the pillars which divide the 
nave from the aisles, and leaned his head against 
the clustered shafts, which concealed him from 
the worshippers who were pouring in along the 
nave, though he was visible to those who en- 
tered through the aisle, upon the side towards 
which he sat. 

At Exeter the service is preluded by an 
octave of silvery bells, which,' during the last 
quarter of an hour, contuiue to ring out their 
Do, re, miy feu, sol^ la, si, do, with a mellifluous 
iteration that charms the ear and soul. As 
Charles leant against the pillar, while the soft 
musical cadences dropped note by note upon 
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his ear, he seemed rapt into a soothing trance. 
His eyes wandered along the vista of Gothic 
arches ahove his head to the glories of the 
western window, whose panes of red and pnrple 
were pierced by the last rays of the November 
sun, as it struggled through the stormy clouds 
that had veiled it during the day. All around 
liiTn seemed some heavenly vision of ideal 
beauty ; and, as he gazed and listened, a vague 
feeling of dreamy languor took possession of 
him, in which pain, and weariness, and hunger 
had vanished away. 

While thus absorbed, he attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. Smith, a benevolent physician, who 
was passing up the aisle to attend the service ; 
an enjoyment which he never missed when his 
professional engagements allowed him to be 
present. The doctor was rather late, and had 
not time to give more than a passing glance to 
the little beggar boy who sat beneath the pil- 
lar; but there was something in the upward 
gaze of those haggard features which struck his 
practised observation. He could not help 
thinking of it during the prayers, with regret 
that he had not paused to question the child. 
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and a hope that he might still be there when 
service should be over. 

Meanwhile the organ pealed forth its flood 
of sweetness, and the chanted psalms fell upon 
Charleses heart like the voices of the angels. 
The weakness of starvation had given an un- 
natural sensitiveness to his nerves, while it 
enfeebled the controlling power of the under- 
standing and the will. He fell into a state 
which might be called either ecstasy or delirium. 
He was no longer the wayworn wanderer crouch* 
ing upon the cold pavement* of the cathedral ; 
he was no longer the fugitive schoolboy — ^nay, 
he was no longer a denizen of earth: he 
was translated to the seventh heaven — a com- 
panion of the spirits of the blessed, listeniag to 
the celestial harpings and the songs of the 
seraphim. And now again the music ceases, 
and is succeeded by murmured prayers, which 
die away along the aerial arches and vaulted 
roof, seeming to the boy's fevered brain as the 
whispered intercessions of departed saints. At 
last the vision is broken by the noisy footsteps 
of the retiring crowd, as they hurry past him, 
along the pavement. 
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CSmrles was roused from his ecstatic dream^ 
and, starting up, tried vainly to collect his 
thoughts ; when he felt himself lightly touched 
upon the shoulder, and a kind voice addressed 
him with inquiries whether he did not feel ill, 
and whether he was not hungry. Overcome 
with the unexpected sympathy, Charles burst 
into hysterical weeping as he attempted to reply ; 
but- the few words he spoke, the purity of his 
tQ]&e and accent, and the delicacy of his aspect, 
all! once convinced the experienced questioner 
that he was not the beggar's child he seemed. 

At.the same time the physician's professional 
sagacity perceived that there were symptoms 
ofalarming illness in those wild and staring 
eg^s and those attenuated features. He took 
tb# boy by the hand and led him to his home ; 
wdii^re he caused him immediately to be put to 
htA and supplied with light and wholesome 
HPurishment; then, after allowing him sufBlcient 
tiipe to rest, he came to the bedside, and ex- 
tinpted by gentle questioning the essential par- 
tic^ilars of his story, in time to write to his 
na^er by that evening's post. 

But this friendly succour had well-nigh come 
too late. Exhaustion and excitement had 
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ulready done iheir work ; and, notwithstanding 
the judicious care of the physician, his patient 
was attacked that night by a malignant fever, 
and was delirious before the morning. When 
Mrs. Bampton arrived, two days afterwards, he 
was incapable of recognising her; and the 
little firmness which she possessed utterly for- 
sook her as she listened to his ravings, and 
learned from his delirious words the cruelties to 
which he had been subjected and the sufferings 
which had followed. 

At last this painfiil ordeal was over ; the dis- 
ease had reached its crisis ; and, after a terrible 
day of uncertainty, Dr. Smith allowed the mo- 
ther to hope that her child's life and reason would 
be spared. After an unbroken sleep of many, 
hours, Charles woke healed and in his right 
mjnd ; and as he opened his languid eyelids, he 
saw that it was his mother who sat beside him. 
In the midst of caresses and endearments, she 
whispered assurances that all was forgotten and 
forgiven,, and that he should never more return 
to Lyngfbrd ; and this promise, the early admi- 
nistration of which had been a prescription of 
the doctor^s, did more than all his other cordials 
to promote the rapid recovery of his patient. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE GEBHAN TEACHER. 

Chaeles's recovery was slower than its com- 
mencement seemed to promise. He had several 
relapses, and it was evident that his constitu- 
tion, originally delicate, had been seriously 
shaken by the hardships he had undergone. It 
was a month before he could be removed from 
Exeter ; and he was then only able to travel 
home by short and easy stages. Soon after his 
return to Cornwall, he caught a severe cold, 
which settled on his chest, and seemed at first 
likely to end in decline. He was confined to 
the house, and for the most part to his own 
room, till the end of winter ; nor was he again 
permitted to venture out, till May had brought 
back green leaves and summer sunshine, 

When at last he was able to quit the house^ 
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feeling once more the power of reviving life in 
every limb, enhanced by the delicious certainty 
that all the loveliness around him might be en- 
joyed in safety, with no fear of being snatched 
away from it to the miseries of school, his happi- 
ness was almost greater thaa he could bear. He 
sauntered about the grounds of Penry, or ram- 
bled along the sea-shore, in the listless mood of 
perfect self-abandonment to the present sense 
of joy ; and often gave, utterance to his ecstasy 
by spouting with great fervour those pretty 
lines of Gray, which seemed to him precisely 
applicable to his case : — 

'' See the wretch who long has toss'd 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his yigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again. 

" The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise." 

He would often lie for hours upon the soft 
sand which was blown up by the storms above 
the beach of his favourite cove, enjoying with- 
out stint the sweet delights of idleness. As he, 
lay on his back, he would fix his eyes dreamily 
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on the infiiute blue of the zenith ; or else shut 
them while he bathed his fiice in the blessed 
warmth of the mid-day sun. Thus he draok in 
daily new health and vigour from the salt sea 
breezes, during the golden weeks of June; 
while the sunny skies, the trees and flowers, 
and the fragrance exhaling from garden, shore, 
and field, made the mere sense of animal exist- 
ence a perpetual feast. 

Before dismissing his patient. Dr. Smith had 
most peremptorily impressed on Mrs. Bampton 
the necessity that his mind should be kept from 
all painful causes of disturbance. He strongly 
advised not merely that Charles should be deli- 
vered from the fear of a return to Lyngford 
(which was at once agreed to by his guardians), 
but that he should be kept. at home altogether 
for the next year or two, till his constitution 
should have time fully to recover from the shock 
which it had received. Uncle Henry assented to 
this plan, not without some reluctance. His 
opposition to it, however,, was much softened 
by a scheme which he had hit upon, whereby 
he secured the advantage of a good private 
tutor for Charles at a very trifling expense. 
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The preceptor in question was discovered by 
a legal Mend of Mr. H. Bampton's, a certain 
Mr. Ereeman Eedrip, who, not beiug ovCTbnr- 
dened with biie&, bestowed some of his leisure 
hours in fosterii^ the cause of reyohition on 
the continent, and cultivated a tea-drinking 
intercourse with those fierce and bearded exiles 
whose exploits, in assassinating prime ministers 
and stabbing policemen, have made them iUus* 
t^ous throughout Europe. Our amateur repub- 
lican was an honorary member of the Stiletto 
Club, that philanthropic association formed by 
the fugitive Italian patriots ; to which foreigners 
of aU nations are admitted, on professing their 
readiness to imitate Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
Se tiins became acquainted with those magna- 
nimous heroes whose hands were still reeking 
with the blood of Eossi ; with some of their 
followers, who talked of daggers but used none ; 
and with many of their honest dupes, who had 
shared the e:2ple without sharing tia^e booty of 
theiir, leaders.. 

Amongst the latter was one Gottlieb Schreck- 
liioh, a licentiate in theology, who had gone 
through his curriculum in the universily of 
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Gottingen with much credit, but had subse- 
quently been hurried on, by youthful ardour, 
to take too prominent a part in some revolu- 
tionary attempt which had proved a failure. 
He had thus no alternative but imprisonment 
or flight ; and was compelled to renounce his 
hopes of a possible professorship, and to ex- 
change the character of a privat-docent in Ger- 
many for that of a starving exile in London. 
The only career that seemed open to him in 
England was that of a German master ; and he 
found so many competitors in this field of la- 
bour, that there appeared little probability of 
his earning his bread by its cultivation. 

Under these circumstances he was introduced 
to Bedrip, who discovered, after a little conver- 
sation with him, that he was a very well- 
informed man. In fact, Schrecklich was a 
sound scholar, and knew thoroughly all which 
he pretended to know. In this he was like 
other Germans, and very superior to many Eng- 
lishmen; for smattering pretenders to know- 
ledge are rare in Germany. The Teutonic 
mind seems determined to master the subject 
which it attacks with an honest and laborious. 
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perseverance almost unknown in England. 
It is strange that a people so helpless in all 
matters of practical life, and so easily bewil- 
dered in the nusty labyrinth of metaphysics, 
should yet, by the dogged determination of 
their intellectual will, conquer difficulties that 
no other nation can oyercome, and be the 
teachers of accurate knowledge to the world. 
One reason of this, no doubt, is to be found in 
the feet that the German literati almost entirely 
abstain from society, and from all indulgence in 
the amenities of life. 

" How is it," said some one to the great Eng- 
lish critic Elmsley, " how is it that the Ger- 
mans are so much better scholars than we are ?" 

" Because they never go out to tea," was the 
philologist's reply. 

He might have added that they never go out to 
ride, and that they also save much time daily by 
letting their beards grow long, and cutting their 
tiblutions short. In all these points Schreck- 
lich was a typical specimen of his race and 
order — awkward and uncouth in manner, 
shabby in dress, dirty in face and hands, with 
<$hin and throat buried in a mtoe of rusty red ; 
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but acute in understanding, thoroughly con- 
versant with classical philology, profoundly 
learned in the oriental languages, and not with- 
out a tincture of some of the natural sciences. 

The day before his first interview with tbis 
German student, Bedrip had been asked by 
Mr, Bampton whether he could find for him 
among his foreign proteges a cheap priyate tutor 
for his nephew ; for he had been horrified by 
finding, upon his inquiries at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, that no decently qualified man could 
be obtained from thence who would come to 
live as tutor in a private gentleman's house for 
less than £400 a-year. Bedrip mentioned this 
to Schrecklich, and found that the G^maa 
would consider a salary of £50 munificent. 
He therefore lost no time in sending him to 
his friend; who, though a little startled at 
Schrecklich's appearance, was so pleased witli 
his terms that he engaged him at once ; only 
stipulating that Charles Bampton must not be 
made either a republican or an atheist, on 
which two points the tutor pledged himself to 
be cautious. 

The week after, Schrecklich made his appear^ 
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atnoe at iPemy. He came by coach, and de- 
scended at the lodge-gates on a dusty day in 
snmmer. The Bampton family were sitting 
ont npon the lawn, enjoying the beanty of the 
evening, when they saw his strange figure ap- 
proaching them on his way to the house. He 
wa^ accoutred in a cap of faded red velvet, a 
loose blue blouse, and green trousers ; between 
the latter and his shoes there was an hiatus 
filled up by worsted stockings ; no shirt was 
visible, but where it ought to have been was 
a greasy stock, which cut, in sharp outline, 
against the red beard above, and sent down 
voluminous folds of bladk sDk over the region 
where the breast of a shirt might charitably 
be supposed to lie concealed. 

The party on the lawn kept their countenances 
with difficulty when they beheld the expected 
tutor under this unexpected aspect. Mrs. Bamp- 
ton, however, who was never wanting in the out- 
Ward observances of politeness, welcomed the 
stranger gracefully, and introduced him to his 
pupil. His shyness and awkwardness at once 
set Charles at ease ; he felt instinctively that 
he had not much to fear from this uncouth and 
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timid stranger. Indeed, at first sight, con- 
tempt was the uppermost feeling in his mind. 
But a little experience sufficed to show him 
that such a feeling was out of place. He had 
sense enough to discover that his new tutor's 
style of teaching was far superior to any 
whereunto he had previously heen subjected. 
For Schrecklich combined a masterly grasp of 
his knowledge with a clearness and ease in com- 
municating it. Under such iuBtruction Charles, 
who was naturally quick and intelligent, soon 
became fond of his lessons ; and he gradually 
acquired a liking for the good-natured German, 
whose apparently boundless store of informa- 
tion excited his reverence. 

The lady of the manor was at first scandalised 
at the extraordinary appearance and manners of 
the tutor. But she looked upon his presence as 
a more agreeable alternative than that of sending 
Charles to school, and soon reconciled herself 
to his oddities. Ifot so her eldest daughter, 
whose love for her brother was not of so en- 
grossing a character as to enable her to tolerate 
the intrusion into their family circle of an out- 
landish and unfashionable object. For Emily 
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was a weak, proud girl, and exceedingly sen- 
sitiye of appearances. She could not bear to 
liave it said by her neighbours that the Bamp- 
tons had hired a cheap and nasty pedagogue, 
because they could not afford a better. She 
was also genuinely fastidious as to the niceties 
and proprieties of life, and their perpetual vio- 
lation by Schrecklich was really painM to her. 
At last she bethought herself of an expedient 
for educating this votary of the Muses in the 
teaching of the Graces. She persuaded Charles 
to imitate those acts of Schrecklich which most 
offended her, and then denounced his crime in 
a manner which she hoped would strike shame 
into the original offender. Thus, for instance : 
the tutor excruciated her nerves by his horrid 
habit of sucking up his soup at dinner with 
the noise of a roaring torrent as it passed 
through the floodgates of his mouth; this 
trick she caused her brother to counterfeit, and 
when he did so she called out to him across 
the table, " Charies, let me never hear you do 
that again, it is a most ungentlemanly and dis- 
gusting habit." In the same way she tried to 
cure Schrecklich of eating peas with his knife, 
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of mixing ham and jam upon his plate at break- 
fast, of spreading butter on his bread with his 
thumb, and other similar enormities. 

But it was all in vain. The tutor went on 
deyouring his meal in happy unconsciousness 
of her rebukes ; his brain filled with the mists 
of some cloud-built speculation, which he had 
been elaborating out of the fumes of his matu- 
tinal meerschaum. At length, finding her 
efforts for his reformation fruitless, Miss Bamp- 
ton desisted from the attempt, and contented 
herself with haughty silence and withering looks 
of scorn, which fell harmless upon the unob- 
serving criminal. 

Thus passed the quiet days at Penry, with 
little to break their monotonous and peaceful 
current, during eighteen months that followed 
Charles's fiight from Lyngford. He, mean- 
time, was making rapid progress in his studies, 
under Schrecklich's tuition ; and was already an 
excellent scholar for his age, knowing accu- 
rately and understanding intelligently all that 
he had learnt. 

He was now just fourteen and had reached 
the critical period at which life takes a new* 
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begiiming, whence (as the Pythagoreans taught) 
two roads invite the opening mind towards 
destinies of infinite divergence. When the un^ 
derstanding is lively and the temper specu- 
lative, it often happens that at this epoch a 
spirit of inquiry is aroused ; the youth begins 
to question those old beliefs and traditional 
principles his fathers have asserted ; he desires 
a reason for his faith, and must sift all things 
for himself. It would have been happy for 
Charles if, at such a time, he had possessed a 
Christian teacher who could have sympathised 
with his difficulties and yet satisfied them ; 
who could have answered the doubts to which 
an answer can be given, and could also have 
taught him the limits of human inquiry and 
the mysteries which shroud the foundation of 
all our surest knowledge. 

This, however, was a task beyond the power 
of Schrecklich, who had himself been robbed of 
his childhood's faith by the instructors of his 
youth. His creed, so far as he had any, was 
the Pantheism of Hegel, and he was of course 
unable to confirm Charles in the doctrine of 
the Gospel. Yet he was true to his promise 
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that he would not initiate his pupil into his 
own unbeHef ; but his answers to religious ques- 
tionings were necessarily of the vaguest and 
most unsatisfoctory character. Nor could Charles 
fail to perceive that the light of revelation was 
not the guiding star of his tutor's moral being. 
The result of such conversations left the boy in 
a state of mystification and incipient scepticism. 

His doubts, however, were stifled for the time 
by the perusal of Paley's Evidences, which he 
found in the library of the Manor House; and his 
thoughts were turned into a new channel about 
this time, by an occurrence which was destined to 
exercise a controlling influence on his after life. 

This was the return to her home of his twin 
sister Clara, who had so long been living with 
her aunt at Bath. At six years old she had 
been removed from Cornwall, a little crippled 
invalid, with very faint hope that her life could 
be preserved. But either the change of climate 
or the waters of King Bladud had renovated her 
constitution, and she now returned in good health 
and spirits, though still delicate, and bearing 
traces, in a curvature of the spine, of the malady 
which had so nearly been fatal to her infancy. 
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Yet, in spite of this deformity, she was a sin* 
gularly pretty girl, now rapidly developing into 
a woman ; for thongh only fourteen years of age, 
she was in character, in manner, and even in per- 
sonal appearance, at least two years older. 

The long illness of her childhood had not 
been without influence upon her disposition* 
A sick child must be necessarily treated with 
almost unlimited indulgence ; and of this Clara 
had received £rom her kind-hearted aunt the 
fullest measure. On the other hand, the malady 
to which, during her earlier childhood, she 
had been a victim, was perpetually thwarting 
her inclinations. The current of self-will which 
flowed without check in one directicm, was 
rudely thwarted in another by barriers not of 
man's creating, against which it boiled and 
foamed with fruitless impetuosity. She had 
never been taught to look on her sickness 
as a divine discipline; she viewed it only 
under its natural aspect, as a malignant &te to 
which she was the destined slave. Hence, in^ 
stead of receiving her sufferings as the medicine 
given her by a Heavenly Father, and, there^ 
fore, necessarily given in love, she repelled the 
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cup whicli she was constrained to drink as 
though it had been poison forced upon her by 
a demon. 

Thus the original eagerness and impetuosity 
of her character was aggravated by the per-» 
petual irritation of a strife against the in- 
evitable. She could enjoy and she could 
abhor, but she could not acquiesce. Patience 
was a quality utterly unknown to her. She 
was passionately fond of music and of books, 
and so long as she could read or play she wa^ 
happy; but if an attack of illness suspended her 
fevourite employments and forced her to inac-r 
tivity, she was reduced to utter despair. Sho 
could not lie still in peaceful resignation; but 
would spend her day in violent lamentations 
over her lot; comparisons between her miserably 
sickliness and the good health of her friends ; 
or inarticulate meanings, which the tenderness 
of her aunt could not hush into stiUness. 

The same temperament displayed itself in a 
nervous irritability which could not tolerate 
«ven the necessary noises of a well-ordered esta- 
blishment^ and which rendered the play, or^ 
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still worse, the fidgeting, of children unbear- 
able. Yet the impetuosity of nature whicK 
made Clara so disagreeable to herself and 
others when she was ill, was mouldiBd, when no 
disturbing forces interfered, into a piquant vi- 
vacity and graceful eagerness ; and, as she grew 
older and threw off her bad health, there was a 
charm in her quick manner and animated ges- 
tures, and a prettiness in her very impatience,- 
which rivetted the admiration won by the 
beauty of her features. 

It may easily be imagined that Charles and 
Clara were predisposed to swear an eternal 
Mendship. Their two characters were exactly 
calculated to fit into each other. The wealmess 
of his will was counterbalanced by the strength 
of hers. Her impulsive nature seemed made 
to rouse his soft and dreamy temper into action. 
Moreover, the long absence had made them 
almost strangers to each other, for they had only 
met at rare intervals, and for short flying visits; 
«o that there was a mutual coyness to overcome, 
which gave a loverlike zest and flavour to their 
intef course, not usually belonging to the calm 
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and unceremonious friendship of brother and 
sister. 

Thus a whole world of new emotions warn 
opened to Charles by Clara's return. Sho 
read poetry with him, she taught him musiC| 
she sang to him, and she made Mr. Schrecklich 
teach them German, that she might share his 
lessons. They rode together over the moors, 
or lay rocking side by side in the family boat, 
under the shadow of the clifis in the quiet land- 
locked inlet of the cove ; and they would spend 
hours in repeating to each other her favourite 
passages of Wordsworth, Shelley, or Coleridge^ 
which she had challenged Charles to learn. 

Sometimes they made longer excursions, both 
landward and seaward. Saturday was always 
claimed by Charles from Mr. Schrecklich as a 
whole holiday, and Clara's governess, who 
never refused her anything, consented to make 
the same rule in her schoolroom. On these 
weekly festivals Charles would often take his 
sister to a river which flowed within half a 
mile of them, upon which he had set up a canoe 
of his own. It was, in feet, little better than 
a basket of wicker-work, covered with tarred 
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leather, and deiioiiiiiiated a coiade, like the bcMits 

of the aneieat Biitoiis. In this tiny craft — 

" Thej g^ed winding under nnks 
Of Iris and the golden leed ;" 

while Charles lazily threw his fly into the 

stream, but seldom got a tront to rise; and 

Clara sketched the rocks and trees as they 

floated past. 

At other times the lm)ther and sister would 
ramble slong the shore to their own island of 
Penry Scaur, which the low tide converted 
twice a day into a peninsula. The isthmus 
was above water for two hours out of the 
twelve, between ebb and flow. The way led 
first over the sands of the cove, and then round 
a projecting point, which could be passed at 
half-tide, to the shelf of rock from which the 
isthmus stretched. Those who crossed over to 
the idand required a steady step to keep from 
Ming; for they must spring from stone to 
stone among rocks slippery with wet sea-weed, 
and if they lost their footing they were inevi- 
tably plunged up to the ankle in one of the 
innimierable pools left by the retreating tide. 

On a summer evening, not long after Clara's 
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arrival, Charles had taken her for the third or 
fourth time to Penry Scaur. They had climbed 
the steep shelving ledge which formed its 
northern escarpment, and, after enjoying the 
seaward prospect from the summit, they had 
descended to a favourite cavern at the back of 
the island. The cave had been scooped out of 
the cliff by the action of the landsprings, and 
was overarched by a harder stratum of the 
rock. Stalactites adorned the roof above their 
head, and beneath their feet were pools fringed 
with a border of sea-anemones, whose open 
flowers with their radiated petals looked more 
star-like than the star-fish, their geometrical 
fellow-citizens. 

After they had sat some time enjoying the 
delicious coolness of their retreat, and amusing 
themselves by feeding the polypi with shell- 
fish, Charles rose from his rocky couch and said 
they ought to be moving homewards, as the 
tide must be coming up. Just as they were 
turning away, Clara's eye was caught by some- 
thing bright sparkling in a comer of the 
cavern. She sprang to examine it, and found 
it was a piece of crystal imbedded in the rock, 
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ftom vhich it partly projected. She insisted 

on getting it out before they left, and would 

not listen to Charles's fears that they might be 

too late. From the back of the island where 

tliey stood they could not see the isthmus 

which coimected it with the land ; and neither 

of them had a watch, so that Charles could only 

judge of the time from the height of the sun in 

the sky ; but he knew that they had not more 

than two hours to spend upon the island, to 

which they had crossed just as the tide left the 

har, and he was aware that the flow would 

ooyer it again an hour before sunset. 

Nevertheless' he could not resist Clara's re- 
quest that he would get out the crystal for her, 
and he selected the sharpest stone he could find 
upon the beach, and hammered away at the rock 
which surrounded the sparkling gem. But 
the hammer suffered more than it inflicted in 
this collision; and at last Clara impatiently 
pulled out a scissors which she happened to 
have in her reticule, and declared that she 
would sacrifice it in the cause, and that Charles 
must use it as a chisel. With this assistance 
the crystal, which was really a pretty one, 
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being a pyramid of green prismatic felspar^ 
was at length extracted with the loss of only 
one leg of the scissors. But much time had 
been consumed by this mineralogioal adYentxire, 
and when the brother and sister, after a rapid 
climb, reached the ridge of the island, they saw 
to their horror that the waters had already met 
over the isthmus. 

For an instant they stopped aghast. But if 
they could not get through at once, they must 
spend the night upon the bare rocks; and 
Clara, only thinking of the scolding she should 
get from her mother for such an imprudence^ 
dashed down full speed oyer the slope towards 
the narrowest portion of the channel. In vain 
Charles screamed to her to stop, and besought 
her not to risk her life. She gave no heed ta 
him, but ran impetuously on, and plunged at 
once into the tide. 

There seemed but a span from where she todt 
the water to the opposite shore, and the tide was 
perfectly calm, stealing over the pebbly bank 
with scarcely a ripple, and reflectiag the glow 
of the western clouds with the surface of a 
mirror. But she had not advanced three steps 
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into the sea before she found that there was 

treachery in that placid smoothness. The tide 

was flowing with the force and rapidity of a 

mill-stream ; and the current over the bar was 

80 powerfdl that she could hardly stem it even 

while it was barely above her ankles. She 

tried to steady herself by using her parasol as 

a walking-stick, but the ground beneath her 

feet was slippery, and she could not see clearly 

through the water whether she were stepping 

oxL a rock or into a pool. Just as she had 

reached the middle of the channel she slipped 

over a seaweed-covered shelf into a hole beyond 

it; and before she could recover her footing 

was swept down by the current. 

At that moment Charles had overtaken her, 
but too late to seize her till she was already 
carried into the deeper water which extended 
on either side of the bar. Of course he instantly 
plunged after her, and succeeded in catching 
her frock before he was out of his depth. But 
it was not without the greatest difficulty and 
risk that he dragged her up with him through 
the deepening waters, which seemed to lift 
h im off his legs at every step he took. 
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The set of the current was towards the shore 
of the Scaur ; so that Clara had been drifted 
backwards against the island, and it was vain 
to think now of struggling through to the far- 
ther shore. Charles supported his half-drowned 
sister up the shingly bank, to the rocks above 
high-water mark, and there laid her down and 
chafed her hands and feet. Breathless with 
Mght and agitation, she had not lost her con- 
sciousness. And now her chief distress was the 
thought of her mother's anger; for Mrs. Bamp- 
ton, while she did her best to spoil her son by 
over-indulgence, and treated her elder daughters 
with kindness, subjected Clara to a rule of 
harshness and constraint. 

Charles was more frightened at the risk to 
Clara's health; and trembled at the consequence 
of her being exposed, in her dripping garments, 
to the night air, even though it were the air of 
summer. Yet what could be done to prevent 
it ? The sun's disk was already touching the 
horizon, and even in broad daylight there was 
little chance that his signals should be seen; 
for the cliffs of the bay before him were 
tenanted only by shags and sea-mews. All he 
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could do was to tie his handkerchief to the end 
of liis stick, and wave it violently backwards 
and forwards, while he shouted out at the top 
of his voice. But no one was to be seen upon 
the shore, and the twilight begaa to deepen 
rapidly. The worst of it was, that he had told 
no one at hoBie where they were going; so 
that there was no probability of relief being 
sent out to them. 

At last, when Charles had resigned himself 
to despair, and Clara^s teeth were chattering 
with cold, they saw a Penry fishing-boat round- 
ing the further end of the Scaur, and standing 
in towards the land. Charles ran to the nearest 
point of the island, shouting and waving ; and 
luckily he was seen and heard. 

The boat put in, and took the young squire 
and his sister on board; and half-an-hour 
after, Clara was safe in bed at the manor house, 
and Charles was recounting their mishap to his 
mother and sisters at the tea-table. 

This adventure gave new strength and ten- 
derness to the friendship between the twins. 
Clara felt and loudly proclaimed that Charles 
had saved her life at the risk of his own ; and 
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Charles's heart was touched by her enthusiasfic 
gratitude, while he Mt his loye enhanced by the 
proud thought that she clung to him for pro- 
tection. 

On Mrs. Bampton the effect of tiiese circum- 
stances was less amiable. She had less love 
for Clara than for the rest of h«r fiunily. Her 
sickly infancy had made her troublesome, and 
ber deformity had rendered her a painful object. 
Moreover, eight years of separation had well- 
nigh extinguished the last sparks of parental 
affection; and thenceforward she looked upon 
her rather as the daughter of her sister-in-law at 
Bath than as her own. She treated her from 
the time of her return with the coldness of a 
stepmother. But when she saw how rapidly* 
the new-found sister became all in all to 
Charles, and perceived that her own-place, as 
his confidante and chosen friend, was filled by a 
younger companion, a painful jealousy took 
possession of her soul. She now felt Clara not 
merely a stepchild, but a rival. She threw aU 
the impediments she could in the way of her 
intercourse with Charles, under pretence of 
the necessity of attending to her education 
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and keeping up her accomplishmehts. Yet 

she eoxdd nbt hinder the daily rides which the 

brother and sister took together ; for Clara had 

been ordered horse exercise by the doctors. 

AAd when she tried to put a stop to the 

Saturday excursions, Charles treated her to 

sueh a fit of sulkiness, that she was obliged to 

retract the prohibition. Shel had long ago 

persuaded herself that contradiction was so bad 

for her darling's health, that she always yielded 

every point on which he had set his heart; 

and if he got into an agitation about the denial 

of his sister's company, who could say whether 

it might not bring on a heart complaint, or 

even a pulmonary attack? So he must have 

his own way while the whim lasted. For the 

same reason Mrs. Bampton abstained from all 

open acts of unkindness towards Clara in 

Charles's presence; but behind his back she 

persecuted and teased her with those perpetual 

pin-stabs which wotnen know so well how to 

inflict upon one another. 

The elder girls were silly and commonplace, 
with very little amiability, and just character 
enough to be jealous of their sister's superiority- 
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So they fell in with their mother^s tone of treat- 
ing her, and took a cruel pleasure in provoking 
her irritable temper, and then laughing at its 
manifestation. 

All this would have made Clara's life 
wretched, had it not been for the good- 
nature of the governess — who shielded her 
as far as possible — and the love of her darling 
brother. This last was a fountain of new life 
to her heart, and its healing waters proved an 
anodyne to the bitterness of wounded feeling 
excited by the rest of her family. 

The twins seemed to have but one soul 
between them : all their interests and pursuits 
were shared. Clara learnt botany and concho* 
logy from Charles, to whom Mr. Sohrecklicli 
hadcommimicated a smatteringof these sciences, 
to give interest to his rambles. Charles learnt 
Italian with Clara, and music from her. On 
wet days they played battledore and shuttlecock 
ia the hall ; at night he sat up in her room long 
after the rest were gone to bed. These were 
the hours of their most serene and unclouded 
happiness. Sometimes they lingered over the 
romantic pages of Undine or Sintram, till 
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Charles was almost afi:aid to go to bed, lest 
he. should meet some euchanted water-nymph 
or ghastly death's-head in the long dark pas- 
sage that led to his room. Sometimes they told 
stories to each other. Often they chatted over 
their schemes of future life, and built castles in 
the air for their joint occupation in copart- 
nership. 

Thus twelve months passed happily away ; 
and now the morning dawned on which Charles 
was to enter his sixteenth year. His elder 
sisters called it his fifteenth birthday, but this 
term he indignantly repudiated, and told them 
that they might as well say that the present 
was the eighteenth century. The day was to 
be kept with rather more than usual festivities, 
for it happened that some distant relatives of 
the &mily, an Irish peer and his wife and 
daughter, had proposed themselves for a visit, 
and were to reach Penry that afternoon. 

Chaxles inwardly congratulated himself that 
they had not come before, for this happy morn- 
ing, arrived a parcel from his London tailor, 
containing (oh, blissful vision !) his first tailed- 
coat. *' Had my cousins," he thought, " come 



even ft day sooner, they must ka?ire see^a me 
dressed like a mere eliild, in a jMhsft ; but ii&» 
I shall have assumed the toga ^itiUB m iimA fd 
welcome them as a yotmgmasb. EyeiylMdy 
says I am tall enough fbr setenteen, and they 
will not know that I am younger."' Exultittg 
in such anticipations he dressed himself in the 
manly garment and went down to breskfistBt ; 
where he was welcomed by the embraces and 
" happy returns " of his mother aind sisters. 

Their kinsfolk arrived in time for lundhemi ; 
and after that meal Charles was perttutted to 
take out the stupid baromess and her' pretty 
daughter for a drive. Being a very Mr 
charioteer, he acquitted himself of this dutjr 
with much credit, and maintained (he flattered 
Mmself) his character of a yeuth of seventeen. 
He took particular care to make the DaiLrof Ms 
new coat visible, by pulling them out from 
under him on the driving seat ; and as* he 
glanced fondly down upon them from time to 
time, he felt that he had now indeed attained 
the epoch of adolescence, and could look back 
upon his childhood as a dream that had de^ 
parted. 
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At diiinar lie took the bott(»SL of tbe table, 
aa nuister of the houae; ^ priyilege which his 
motheor had <)osifi^ted to allow him upon condi- 
tHU that Herr Sehjrecklich should sit be«ide 
him and preside oycot tilie carviiaig. For tbd 
wor&j lioenti^, notwithstanding his Hieta- 
pliysisGd abstcaetion and eloud-bnilt speou'- 
latidna, waa not one of those who feed upon 
air, except in a transcendental sense. On the 
eontrary, he was an eager gastronome, did the 
amplest justice to good dieei, and was aa 
excellent oarver. This last aeeomplishment 
lie had acquired at the table d^hote of the 
Bhdmhaus hotel at Mentz, where he had sirred 
as a waiter, aft^ quitting his gymnaaium, tiU 
he had framed eaaou^ topay his fees at a Ger- 
man univeraity. 

Thus Sc^bffeoUi^ reUeyed his pu^nl of the 
heavier labouxs ioi his situation ; while Charles 
mstained, as gi^oefolly as he knew how, the 
part of host and entertainer. He pressed tbe 
^shes upon his jebtivas with very needless 
Irequenoy, and nearly destroyed their g^Yiif 
by informing tl^m, before the meat was off Ihe 
table, that there was claret on the aidabooid H 
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they preferred it to cliampagne. Of the latter 
liquor he partook copiously himself in order to 
Overcome the bashfalness which at first em- 
barrassed him. Mrs. Bampton occasionally 
stole a warning look at her son as he succes- 
sively challenged every one at table to take 
"a glass of champagne;" but she did not 
mortify him by remonstrance, and her admoni- 
tory glances wtoe utterly disregarded. 

The effect of these unaccustomed libations 
might have been distressing, had not the dinner 
session been prematurely terminated by an ad- 
journment. 

The beauty of the summer evening, as it 
shone in upon them through the western win- 
dow of the dining-room, tempted the younger 
members of the party from the table. 

"Don't let us waste this lovely evening upon 
the dessert," cried Charles's Irish cousin, " let 
tLS run down to the shore and see the sun. set 
over the bay." 

Charles warmly seconded the proposal, which 
was carried unanimously by the juniors ; and 
the young party, leaving their two elder rek- 
tives to Mrs. Bampton's care, at once ran out 
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across the lawn, and down the ravine to Penry 
Cove, 

Schrecklich accompanied them to the beach. 
He was in a state of great exhilaration and ex- 
citement, to which, doubtless, champagne had 
contributed ; and could he but find opportunity, 
he felt his courage equal to risk his fate in a 
bold attempt, on which he had long resolved, 
but from which secret misgivings had hitherto 
withheld him. 

He had for months past been deluding him- 
self into the belief that Lucy Bampton looked 
upon him with favouring eyes. She was a girl 
of gentler spirit than her sister, and had felt for 
the poor tutor when Emily snubbed him. At 
such moments he had sometimes caught her 
compassionate looks fixed upon him, and had 
built thereon a very baseless vision of romantic 
attraction, spiritual gravitation, and stars shoot- 
ing $*om their celestial orbits to irradiate the 
darkness of the nether sphere. 

Shortly after they reached the shore, Lucy, 
who had been boasting to her cousin of the 
beautiftd shells found on their coast, left the 
re^t to look at the sunset, and went round some 
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projeotui^ rooks to a Bwdj cove irheie^e hwb 
specimens were generally thrown up. Wldle 
eagerly tumiiiig oyer the sand aod s^webing 
every nook, fllie sqddenly sawScfareickliQh'a well- 
known awkward figure making tow^^ het 
round a huge houlder of rock. In aootiber mo- 
me(nt he had flung himgelf on hia knees before 
he^r. H^r fiiait thought was that the mm had 
gcoie mad ; and eihe was turning away in alacm, 
when he seized her dress and in 9jn &:9:oite4 
manner Itegan, to Lucy's hgin:^, to tell her 
of his devoted attachment to her-r^his Q^rtau9tt|r 
that sh^ could never reject the faith&il tiea^ i)i 
^ j^e num— that he had read l^r lp&ks-r-4hat 
hfp: heart spoke the same language as his^--and 
tt^ ^^tibieir two souls were ready, like two 
dewdrops, to rush into one." 

I^uoy did not wait to hear more, hut ynUi an 
eiftphatiG " Silence, sk ! — ^I wonder at your im* 
pfprtq^g^ ]" pronounced in a tone which ev^ 
the obtuse Schrecklich could )»ot mistake., sh^ 
wrenched If^r dr^ss hastily &onx his piasp, 
thereby mussing th^ uofortuisiate man to Mi 
fac^ downwards on the sand; and bef^pro he 
OQuLd sm>^^ hims^ she had got to the ol^er 
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side of the projectuBig rock which hid them 
from the rest xrf dihe party, whom she quickly 
rejoiaed. 

Tb0 tutor rose crest&llen. His cherished 
visions of a rich English wife (for the fortmies of 
the ]ifiisse9 Baoc^on, tv^anslated into foreign 
TMmY^ appeared to him princely) wpre a}l oyer- 
thnQiw3x» His hearty too, was suffering, for in 
hig vf^sty way he had truly fancied himself in 
lo¥a ifnti\ Lucy, and he^r with him. He did not 
veiMlux^ to show his &ce in the drawing-room 
at 1^3 but wandpored about the shore till bed- 
time ; and then, without going near the fa^y, 
h^ 'WWt #tisidgbt up to his own roomu There, 
0^ l^s 4i^e9sing-table, he found the foUowiug 
u^BsiYe from Mra* Bampton ; — 

"fiir, — As I und^^teud frpm my daughter 
thj4 joq, hs(ve entirely forgotten your positif^n 
iu my £puly) I think it will mont conduce to 
the f omfojpi of all parties if I enolone yp^ a 
^l^He#«r your services and request you to HrP- 
sign f9i9f. twtojwhip of my son CJbarles. Th^ 
^ wiU \» 4t jmi disposal to-morrow monxin^ 
and wll t#;g you to meet the Exeter coach. 
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" I remain, with thanks for the care you 
have given to my son's education, 

"Yours faithfully, 

" Geoegina Bampton." 

So ended Schrecklich's career at Penry. 
Charles, who really liked him in spite of faults 
and peculiarities, accompanied him to the coach 
on the following morning, to see the last of his 
good-natured tutor ; who departed with a heavy 
heart, cursing the prejudices of caste, the bar- 
riers of feudalism, and the soulless convention- 
alities of English aristocracy. 

Such was the tragi-comic conclusion of this 
festive birthday ; and hence, also, followed the 
termination of Charles's life at home ; for his 
uncle Henry, who had for some time murmured 
at his ward's continuing what he deemed an 
effeminate 'existence, now that his health was 
so fuUy restored, took this opportunity of in- 
sisting upon a change. Charles's age, it is true, 
would, according to strict rule, have excluded 
him from the great public schools, where, in 
theory at least, no boys are admissible after 
fourteen. But Mr. H. Bampton had a cousin 
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aa Eton master, who consented to receive his 
young rektive into his boarding-house. It was 
therefore settled that Charles should be sent 
off to Eton without delay ; since, now that his 
tutor was gone, there could be no use in his 
remaining idle at home. Mrs. Bampton as- 
sented to this plan more easily than she would 
haye done before Clara's return ; for she felt 
that she no longer held the first place in 
Charles's love, and she hoped that the sister's 
influence might be broken by the companion- 
ship of school. 

Thus all arrangements were speedily brought 
to a conclusion; and in less than a fortnight 
after poor SchreckHch's departure, Charles was 
once more on board the Falmouth steamer. 
Before the dose of the following day he was 
a member of the greatest and most splendid 
among the public schools of England. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

KOTHEB AND BATJGHIEB. 

It majoasilybe Bupposed thatCkarles'sdepar- 
ture was a heayy blow to Ckra. In Idm she 
lost the only person who had sympathised with 
her pursuits, and giyen her tiiat affectioii which 
her nature craved. There wa9 no one now to 
be the compamon of her rides and wailbs, no 
one to read to her while she sketehed, ist listeat 
to her while she sang, no one whose lave could 
be her refuge against the coldness of her 
sisters, and shi^d her &om iiie injustice of her 
mother. 

For Mrs. Bampton was not satisfied with 
the effect produced by Charles's absence. 
Clara's influence over him was not shaken by 
the new scenes and companionships of Eton. 
He still wrote her a long weekly letter, con- 
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tamkig a ndimtB aocotint of ids deeds, irordis, 
and thdoghts ;> and filled with important seoretS) 
tomaatLG imaginations, poetioal efflisions, and 
etomal coni^taaiay. The eham.' of this corre- 
Bpcmd^aice, hoirever, wa» soon broken^ by Mn. 
Bampten's inspection oi it. She insisted on 
l*eading ereiyletterwhiohher daughtersreceiiFed 
or wrote; and would make no exception to this 
rigid nde in favour of Clara's communications 
irifh her brother* The letter-^bag was minutely 
examined by her on its arrival and befi»e its 
departure. The second time that Clara wrote, 
B&e had slipped her letter into tihe bag without 
previously bringing it to her mother £»r 
approval ; whereby she only brought upon her- 
self Ibe mortification of seeing it opened and 
tesA by Mifs. Bampton, with contemptuous 
commesstii^ ^r its '^sentimentality and non- 
0«we.'* 

After tiiis, Clara at first passionately de- 
termined that she would write no more ; yet 
she could not bear to give up the chief 
pleasure of her week without a struggle. But 
(she asked herself) was it any pleasure to write 
what her mother must read ? Could she and 
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Charles go on telling one "another all they felt 
under such conditions ? Ko, it was impossible. 
But yet, after all, why should she submit to 
this absurd tyranny? She would find some 
way of corresponding which should be free 
from her mother's supervision. Yes, she 
knew how she might manage it. She would 
go to Mrs. Brown's, and write her letters there; 
and she would tell Charles to address h^s under 
cover to Mrs. Brown, who would be sure to 
.consent to the plan. 

1^0 sooner had this idea occurred to her than 
she hastened to put it into execution. The 
woman on whose assistance she reckoned . had 
nursed Clara in her childhood, and was married 
to a farmer on the estate. She was still devoted 
to her young lady, who often visited her, listened 
to all her gossip, and petted her children. She 
easily agreed to Clara's proposal that she shoulcj 
be the channel of the correspondence between 
her brother and herself. Clara sent a letter 
from the farmhouse, communicating the 
scheme to Charles, who entered into it with 
great zest, and thus the maternal scrutiny was 
eluded. But, to avert suspicion, a short and 
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formal letter was exchanged publicly once a 
fortniglit ; while Mrs. Bampton supposed that 
the alteration in the tone and frequency of the 
conDLmunications was caused by her insisting 
upon her rule. 

Things went on in this way for some months 
without any interruption, except that which 
arose from Charles's return for his first holi- 
days — a short interval of bliss for Clara, which 
passed too rapidly away. After he had gone 
back to school, the clandestine correspondence 
was resumed as before. Clara's weekly visits 
to Mrs. Brown excited no remark, for their 
attachment to each other was a matter of old 
standing, so that there seemed no chance of 
any suspicion being aroused. 

It happened, however, one unlucky day, that, 
as Clara was taking a store of letter-paper to 
the farmhouse to replace that which she had 
just exhausted, her mother met her on the 
road. 

'^ What have you got there, in that basket, 
Clara?" was the inquiry by which she was 
assailed ; an inquiry partly provoked by her 
own iU-judged attempt to conceal the basket 
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behind her as she passed her mother. Sbe 
had, of coui^, nothing to do but to open ttie 
parcel, and sho^ its contents. 

"Where are you taking all this paper, 
child?" 

^ To Mrs. Brown, mamma." 

"What does Mrs. Brown want with it? 
She cannot write above a letter a Aonth, I am 
sure. And what business have jou to fkimish 
her with letter-paper ? " 

Ko answer from Clara. 

"Why, it is the best hot-pressed, wire- 
Wore paper, I declare. Bh6 nerer would write 
on such paper as that. She could not possibly 
have wanted it." 

Still no answer. 

"Why don't you speak, child? Tell me 
this instant why you Were taking that paper to 
Mrs. Brown's?" 

A dogged silence was again the only reply. 

*' Very well, Clara; if you won't answef me, 
I must find out for myself. Go home with 
that paper immediately, and 1 shall go td Mrs- 
Brown's." 

Poor Clara ! it was her day of hearing from 
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Charles, and she knew that there wad a letter 
waiting for her at the fermhouse. But there 
was no help for it; back she must go, and 
wait in gloomy suspense for the issue of the 
adventure. 

Mrs. Bampton meanwhile proceeded leisurely 
to Brown's farm, and there found the good 
housewife helping her maid to dear away the 
things after the men's dinner. ' She gave a 
visible start on seeing ^^ Madam'' enter; but 
came forward curtseying and smiUng, and 
begged her visitor to be pleased to step into 
the little parlour. There she placed a chair for 
Mrs. Bampton, and, as she bustled about with 
the apparent purpose of dusting the table, she 
contrived, while she fancied she was unobserved, 
to slip a plate over the letter which was lying 
on the table — a movement which was not lost 
on Mrs. Bampton. 

Eelieved by this manoBuvre, Mrs. Brown 
recovered presence of mind enough for the 
duties of hospitality. 

" I'm sure, ma'am, it's very kind in you to 
call in at my poor place. And I hope Miss 
Clara is well, ma'am, and the other young 

VOL. I. K 
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ladies. And how was Master Charles when 
you heard from him last, ma'am ? And I hope, 
ma'am, you'll be pleased to take a taste of our 
gooseberry wine, that dear Master Charles was 
always so fond of." 

To the former questions Mrs. B.'s repKes- 
were cold and brief. To the last she answered, 
" Not now, I thank you, Mrs. Brown ; I hava 
something of importance about which I wish ta 
speak to you. Why was Miss Clara bringing^ 
you a ream of letter paper to-day ?" 

"Paper to me, ma'am? Well, ma'am, I 
can't rightly say." 

"Nonsense, Mrs. Brown! you must know 
perfectly well. I see plainly there is something 
hidden going on here. Now, Mrs. Brown, you 
know I have always put great trust in you, 
and I donH think you can say you have received 
ai^ything but kindness from me. I should be* 
sorry to believe, as a return, you were going to 
help my children to deceive me." 

" I'm sure, ma'am, you never had reason to- 
think I could go to do such a thing. I'm sure 
you nevBr said anything so hard to me all the 
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time I was in your service, ma'am." And here 
Mrs. Brown tried to sob. 

" Ton can't blind me in that way, Mrs* 
Brown. I am sure there is something going 
on. Yon cannot suspect me of having any 
object but my children's own good ; and you 
must know that if they wish to hide anything 
they do from me, it is because it is wrong." 

" Well, ma'am, all I can say is, I don't know 
of anything they are doing which you would 
not wish them to do." 

" Well, but about this paper,* Mrs. Brown ; 
what was Clara bringing it here for, and why 
did not she answer when I asked her about it ? 
I suppose you don't wish me to think that you 
have persuaded Miss Clara to rob my house of 
letter paper to supply you?" 

" Oh ! Mrs. Bampton, ma'am, I'm sure you 
would not go for to ruin an honest woman hj 
such an accusation as that,, ma'am." 

" As to that, Mrs. Brown, I shall form my 
own opinion according to the explanation you 
may give me of the circumstance. And if you 
oaimot explain it, I shall feel it my duty to 
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-write to my son's guardians on the subject, for 
your husband is only a tenant at will, you 
know." 

Mrs. Brown was a good deal frightened at 
this threat, and showed signs of hesitation. 

" Well, ma'am," she said, " you see it was 
only an innocent frolic of Miss Clara's. She 
fancied, ma'am, just for the variety of the 
thing, that it would be more amusing writing 
some of the letters down here in my parlour 
than up at the hall, ma'am." 

" Oh! she did, did she?" said Mrs. Bampton. 
" And perhaps she thought it amusing to re- 
ceive her letters here too, Mrs. Brown?" 

" Well, ma'am, I can't say, I'm sure, ma'am. 
Perhaps once or twice, maybe, she has done 
such a thing." 

" Come, come, Mrs. Brown, it is no use pre- 
varicating. Just let me see the letter which 
you have put under that plate." 

" Oh ! please, ma'am ; oh ! pray don't make 
me show it you, ma'am. Oh, poor dear Miss 
Clara, she will never forgive me." 

"Yery well, Mrs. Brown; now you have 
acknowledged that there is a letter for Miss 
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Clara there, so I insist upon seeing it instantly. 
There, give it me at once, or you must take 
the consequences ; and I suppose you can guess 
"what Mr. Henry Bampton would do if he were 
to find out that your husband had been helping 
Miss Clara to carry on a clandestine corre- 
spondence?" 

" Oh, please, ma'am, don't talk in that way, 
ma'am," said the farmer's wife, while at the 
same time she handed over the letter from its 
hiding-place. " Why, ma'am, it's only a letter 
from dear Master Charles, ma'am ; and I knew 
for sure you couldn't object to my yoimg lady 
writing to her brother, ma'am." 

Mrs. Bampton took the letter, which had been 
enclosed in an envelope directed to Mrs. Brown; 
and after glancing at the address, '^to Miss 
Clara Bampton," she rose majestically from her 
seat, and swept out of the room, without deign- 
ing to bestow any further notice on her terrified 
hostess. 

On her return to the hall, she first locked 
herself up in her boudoir and read Charles's, 
letter, which was far from soothing to her 
feelings; for it was a sympathising reply to 
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Bome oomplaints of Clara's about her mother's 
behaviour. Moreover, the allusions in this 
epistle revealed the fact of the weekly corre- 
spondence, and stimulated Mrs. Bampton's 
curiosity to see the whole of the letters that 
had passed, which she felt sure were carefully 
preserved by Clara. She therefore proceeded 
to tiie schoolroom, where she found her daugh- 
ter pacing up and down in restless and impa- 
tient suspense. 

" Come with me to your bedroom, Clara," 
was the order she gave^ which was obeyed in 



" Now get out your writing-desk and foDow 



me." 



This was done, and mother and daughter 
descended to the drawing-room, where they 
found the two elder Miss Bamptons, whose 
assistance, their mother thought, might be use- 
ful in case Clara should prove refractory. 

"Now, Clara, put down your desk on the 
table, and tell me how many clandestine letters 
from Charles you have got in it." 

" I don't know what you mean, ma'am, by 
clandestine letters." 
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'^Ifonsense, Claia ! There is no use in 
equivocating with me. Look hare! This is 
Charles's lettcar to yon to-day. I have read it 
thiongh, and I know everything from Mis. 
Blown. Come, take out your key, and unlock 
your desk immediately, and give me all the 
letters." 

'^ Listen to me, mamma," cried Clara, pale 
with suppressed anger and determination, 
*' Charles has written these letters to me rely- 
ing on my honour that I would not show them 
to any one. I cannot and wUl not give them 
up to you." 

^^Then, Clara, I shall take them myself; and 
in case yon refuse to give up the key, I shall 
have the desk broken open." 

Clara sprang up and placed herself before 
her mother, with her hands tightly clasped 
togetiner. '^ Mamma," she said, ^^you knew 
Charles as well as I do. You know how ie 
is likely to feel whai he hears, as he must 
and shall hear, that you have acted as you pro- 
pose." 

" I wiU not be threatened, Clara. I have 
nothing to do with Charles's feelings, and I 
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shall take care that he hears no improper 
account of my actions. I must do my duty by 
my rebellious daughter. I shall ring and have 
the desk broken open at once." 

So saying, Mrs. Bampton walked towards 
the bell, but just as she had her hand upon it, 
the drawing-room door was flung open, and the 
footman announced — 

" Sir George and Lady Smithsbn." 
Mrs. Bampton at once composed her features 
to their usual expression of sweetness, and 
advanced with graceful politeness to do the 
honours to her visitors. 'No one who watched 
her look and manner, and those of her two 
eldest daughters, would have imagined that 
the new-comers had interrupted a family 
quarrel. But had they noticed Clara, her 
countenance would have told a different story. 
With eyes sparkling, cheeks deadly pale, and 
limbs trembling with agitation, she could 
scarcely command herself to return the neces- 
sary answers to the salutations of the guests. 
Meanwhile the commonplaces of conversation 
went on, and Clara seated herself on a sofa 
apart from the rest, close to the table on which 
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her desk was placed. In another minute hejr 
resolution was taken. She drew the desk 
towards her, unlocked it, and extracted from 
its inmost compartment the treasured packet of 
Charles's letters. Hitherto her movements had 
been unobserved, but when she rose and began 
to move towards the fire at the further end of 
the apartment, her mother's eye followed her, 
and detected her purpose. 

"Clara, my love," she exclaimed in her 
softest tones, " Sir George was just asking me 
which were our prettiest rides. I think you 
can answer that question better than I can. 
Come here and tell him about it, my child." 

But Claj^, affecting not to hear her mother's 
summons, passed quickly on to the fireplace, 
threw the letters on the fire, and then, taking 
up the poker, pushed them into the midst of 
the glowing mass of coal. For an instant she 
watched the packet, till it was fairly in flames; 
then turned quickly round and left the room. 
She rushed upstairs to her own bedroom, and 
there gave way to a burst of the most imcon- 
trolled passion that she had indulged since 
the days when she used to stamp and scream 
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round the nursery at five years old. She flun^ 
herself upon the bed and buried her face in the 
pillow, lest she should shriek aloud; th^i 
sprang up, and walked backwards and forwards 
wringing her hands, as if she would thus get 
rid of the agonising excitement that thrilled 
through every nerve. 

Far more tranquil and decorous was'the scene 
which followed her exit from the drawing-room. 
Even Mrs. Bampton's well*trained tone and 
jnanner betrayed, indeed, a momentary shade 
of anger and embarrassment. But the un- 
discerning visitors referred this simply to her 
natural annoyance at the brusquerie of her 
gauche daughter, for whose absence of mind she 
gracefully apologised. 

" Dear Clara is so absorbed in her studies, 
she really hardly hears what is said to her; 
and I jEEincy that she thinks she has nothing to 
do with social duties at present." 

The guests replied by some commonplaees 
on the evil of forcing girls into society 'too 
early, the precociously formed manners of young 
^people in the present day, and so forth. Boon 
after they took their leave, and congratuli^d 
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one anotlier, as they drove home, that none of 
their girls were so odd and awkward as that 
ungainly schoolgirl. 

" Well, mamma/' exclaimed Emily, with a 
laugh, as soon as the door was shut again; 
*' what do you think of Clara's stroke of ge- 
neralship ? Upon my word, she has deter- 
mination' enough ! " 

Mrs. Bampton drew herself up. "No," she 
«aid, " I cannot treat this as a laughing matter, 
Emily ; I am deeply pained. I have never 
thought well of dara, but I did not suppose 
•«he could be guilty of such an audacious vio- 
lation of all duty and all decency. I must 
take some step to bring her to a sense of the 
enormity of her conduct, and to humble this 
irebellious spirit of hers. I shall write her 
word of her punishment immediately, and give 
-you the note to take to her." 

So saying Mrs. Bampton seated herself at 
iier writing-table and indited the following 
lettOT: — 

" Clara,— It is my painful duty to announce 
•to you. the punishment which I feel bound to 
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impose upon your dreadful fault. It is need- 
less for me to enlarge on its enormity. You. 
must be yourself aware that you have fla- 
grantly violated the fifth conmiandment in its 
letter, and all the rest in their spirit. Yott 
have, moreoyer, deceived your affectionate 
mother, to whom you are bound to communi- 
cate your every thought as it rises, nay, if 
possible, even before it rises in your breast. 

"Under these circumstances I cannot at 
present receive you into our family circle. 
You will confine yourself to your own apart- 
ment, with no other book but your Bible, for 
the next week. At the end of that time, if 
you can sincerely assure me of your repentance, 
and also promise that you will never agaip. 
enter into any communication with Charles 
without my knowledge, I shall be ready once 
more to receive you as my child. But nothing 
short of this fuU and humble submission can 
restore you to the place you have forfeited.— 
Your mother, " G. B." 

Having written this, she folded the note and 
handed it to Emily with a deep sigh, which 
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concealed from herself rather than from her 
daughter the feet that it was not grief but 
anger which dictated her resolution. At the 
same time she desired Emily to remove all 
books except the Bible from Clara's shelves. 

Meanwhile the first burst of Clara's passion 
kad spent itself, and Emily found her seated on 
a stool at the foot of her bed, looking calm and 
collected, as if she had prepared herself for 
the worst. She read her mother's note without 
making any remark ; while her sister collected 
the books from various shelves and tables, and 
swept them all into a basket. 

"WeU, Clara," she asked when she had 
finished, " any message for mamma ? " 

" No," said Clara, " I don't send my mes- 
sages to mamma by you. But if I am to have 
nothing to read except the Bible, I ought not 
to keep this letter," and with these words she 
tore her mother's letter in half and flung it 
into Emily's basket. 

The following days passed drearily for Clara. 
She was not troubled with any f^^eling of re- 
morse; for she resolutely turned away from the 
ttiought that she had violated her duty to her 
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« 

mother, and regarded herself as the martyr of 
honour, and the vfctim of unparalleled perse- 
cution. But she suffered intolerably &om the 
want of employment: — ^robbed of her books^ 
her drawing, and her music, she was left a 
hopeless prey to low spirits and enTiuL 

It is true that in the single yolume whieh 
was left her she might have found an abundant 
compensation, had she known how to use it. 
But, unhappily for herself, she had never been 
taught to seek in that treasury for the medicine 
which her ill-governed temper and unchastened 
will so sorely needed. She took up the Bible 
now and then to pass the time, and read with 
some pleasure the poetical passages of Isaiah, 
and Ezekiel, or the narrative of Acts. But 
she soon exhausted this resource, and laid aside 
the book, with a feeling that she had heard it 
in church every Sunday, and knew it all by 
heart already. Then she tried to amuse her- 
self with her pencil, and as she had no paper 
she made sketches from memory or imagina- 
tion upon the wall of her room. Occasionally 
she consoled herself by writing (in her head) 
long letters to Charles ; describing her suffer- 
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ings for his sake, and her fidelity to their 
Mendship; and vowing unalterable firmness. 
But there was no chance that she should in- 
scribe these compositions on any material 
but her own brain, for she was not permitted 
to see any one except her mother's maid — ^the 
sourest and least sympathising of abigails — ^who 
brought in her meals thrice a day. 

Her principal consolation was in walking up 
and down, making stories to herself : of these 
she was, of course, the heroine, and her brother 
the hero ; and both were represented as posses- 
sing every charm and virtue; which were called 
into play by the adventures through which 
they passed. In these self-deceiving day-dreams 
she spent hours upon hours. 

At length the week of solitary imprisonment 
to which she had been sentenced came to a 
close. But she was not yet at liberty ; for it 
will be remembered that Mrs. Bampton's letter 
made her pardon conditional upon her offering 
an humble apology, and promising never to 
repeat the oilEence. 

With this condition Clara was firmly re- 
solved never to comply. '' No," she thought, 
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"I liave done no wrong; and I had rather be 
imprisoned here for life than say I am sorry for 
what I glory in. Besides, I am a woman, and 
I won't be treated like a child. Mamma had 
better take care what she is abont ; she may 
drive me to make my escape, and appeal to 
annt Helen, Oh, if J could but fly out of this 
window to Bath ! " 

As she was brooding over such thoughts 
upon the seventh morning of her confinement, 
her sister Emily entered the room. 

" Mamma has sent me, Clara," she said, " to 
tell you that, as a week is over, she is ready 
to receive your humble apology ; and you may 
come to her boudoir now and make it." 

Clara turned roun* and looked earnestly into 
Emily's face, to see if there was any trace of 
sympathy to be found there ; had she seen a 
shadow of it, her proud reserve would have 
given way, and she would have sobbed out all 
her wounded pride and pent-up grief upon her 
sister's bosom. But Emily looked coldly and 
disdainfully, as usual, upon the child whom she 
honoured with her communication ; and with 
eqtial coldness and disdain Clara replied to her — 
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" I am much obliged, Etnily, for the trouble 
yon have taken in coming here, but as I do not 
feel I have done wrong, you may tell mamma 
that an apology from me is impossible." 

" Do you mean that this is really the mes- 
sage you wish me to take, Clara ?" said Emily. 

'* I have none other to give," said Clara, bs 
she turned away to the window- A moment 
more, and the door had closed on the repulsed 
ambassadress ; and when it was safely locked, 
Claxa gave way to a burst of passionate tears, 
which she had with difficulty restrained till 
then, ** They none of them care for me," she 
exclaimed, " and why should I care for them ? 
Oh, if any one loved me how different it would 
be ! Oh, Charles, Charles'! why are you not 
here?" 

Clara persisted steadfastly in her resolution, 
and allowed three more days to pass without 
making any sign of surrender. On the fourth 
day she was startled by seeing the doctor^s 
carriage drive up to the door. She had not 
heard of any iUness in the house, and now she 
could learn nothing till her mother^s maid 
should bring her dinner. At one o'clock 
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the abigail entei*ed, punctual and sour as usual. 

"Who is ill, Sarah?" exclaimed Qara, 
eagerly. 

" Why, your manuna is ill, miss, of course," 
was the reply. 

"Mamma ill! What is the matter with 
her ?" asked Clara. 

" Matter enough, miss, I think ! She has 
had another of her spasms in the heart — ^poor, 
dear lady ! and no wonder, as she says." 

Clara was much shocked at this news ; for Mrs. 
Bampton was subject to heart complaint; and, 
as her father had died of it, every such attack 
was alarming to her family, although in reality 
there was not much ground for present appre- 
hension. 

Sarah continued — " Yes, miss, no doubt you 
are shocked ; poor missis ! she said to the 
doctor as how she had been suffering a good 
deal in her mind for the last week." 

" What do you mean by that, Sarah ?" said 
Clara. 

" Why, miss, I can't say exactly ; but when 
the doctor was gone, missis said to Miss 
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Emily, says she, ^I once hoped that Clara 
loved me,' and then she sighed," 

"That will do, Sarah,'' said Clara. "I 
oannot listen to any impertinence ! You may 
go now." And so the abigail was dismissed. 

But, nevertheless, her words had sunk deeply 
into Clara's heart. She knew that the doctor 
had always said that nothing was worse for 
these heart attacks than excitement or worry of 
mind. A horrible dread came over her, lest, if 
she persisted in her resistance, she might cause 
her mother's death. Yet how could she 
humble herself now, and unsay all she had 
said to Emily, and promise to write no more to 
Charles ? Oh, surely it was impossible ! But 
then, if she should be her moth^'s murderer ? 
Was it not better to suffer any mortification, 
rather than risk such a feiarfiil possibility ? 

When thus she had once admitted the idea 
of yielding, she found it easy to convince 
herself that she had been much to blame ; that 
she ought to have be^L more obedient; that 
she ought not to have deceived her parent; 
that, if she had been less cold and haughty, 
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she might Iiave Boft^ied her mother's heart 
With such reflections she came to a final 
determination to give up the struggle, after 
having spent all the afternoon in anxious con* 
sideration of the question. 

When the servant brought in her tea, she 
sent to beg Miss Bampton to come and see her. 
On Emily's appearance, she begged her to take 
a message to her mother, explaining that she 
yielded to the conditions which Mrs. Bampton 
had demanded. Emily UM her that the 
doctor's orders were strid; that no excite- 
ment must be allowed ; but that, as she knew 
her mother's miad would be relieved from its 
pincipal cause of vexation by Clara's message, 
she would take an opportunity of delivering it 
quietly that eveniog. In point of fact, the 
danger of the attack had now passed off; so 
that Mrs. Bampton was able to receive the 
message with a triumphant feeling that she 
had crushed a dangerous rebellion. She was 
also very glad to put an end to Clara's impri- 
sonment; for she feared that its longer con- 
tinuance might cause serious illness to so 
delicate a girl. But she gave a languid 
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answer to Emily when she made the com- 
municatioii: only saying that Clara might now 
be allowed to rejoin the fiunily, and that she 
mnst next morning send upstairs her letter of 
apology, with the required pledge against fiir- 
ther correqK>ndence. 

Clara spent a mortifying evening with her 
sisters ; for she could not but suffer under the 
painful consciousness that she had placed her- 
self in a humiliating position. They did not, 
indeed, taunt her openly, but their glances at 
each other testified to their feeling a little 
malicious amusement at this unexpected sub- 
ndssion. 

Clara did not stay long in the drawing-room 
after tea, but retired early to her room, where 
she employed herself before she went to bed in 
composing the required letter of apology to her 
mother. After several sheets had been begun 
and torn up, the composition was at length 
completed as follows : — 

" My dear M^mma, — I feel convinced that it 
igj my duty to obey your commands^ and there^ 
fore I now write to apologise to you for my 
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disobedience. I also promise not to cor- 
respond in future with Claries without your 
knowledge. I hope you will forgive me for 
any offence I have given you ; and oh ! dear 
mamma, if you could only love me, I should 
be so different. I know I have often been 
repulsive and disagreeable in my manner 
to you, but if you could but love me, I 
would never offend in that way again. It 
does make me so unhappy, to think of not- 
having your* love.— I remain your affectionate 
and sorrowful 

"Claea." 

Next morning she sent up this epistle to 
Mrs. Bampton, and waited for the result in 
trembling expectation — full of hope that her 
appeal would touch an answering chord in her 
mother's heart. Presently the maid came 
down with a message, begging Miss Clara 
would come to the boudoir. She went accord- 
ingly, and found Mrs. Bampton reclining on 
the sofa, in her graceful dressing-gown of white 
muslin, with its delicate lilac trimmings, and 
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a pretty little inyalid cap of plain tulle, witib. 
lialf-mouming ribbons to match those on the 
dressing-gown; for Mrs, Bampton never suf- 
fered herself to violate the decorums of widow- 
liood in her toilette. 

Clara came eagerly forward, threw her arms 
roimd her mother's neck, and kissed her, say- 
ing — "Oh, dear mamma! I am so unhappy 
that you have been so ill." 

"That will do, Clara," was the reply. 
^'Take care, child, you will disarrange my 
pillows.'' 

The cold and languid tone struck a mortal 
chill into Clara's heart, but she made one more 
eflfort — " Oh ! mamma, have not you forgiven 
me ? and won't you love me ? " 

"I have already forgiven you, Clara, in 
accepting your apology ; and as to loving you, 
that is a very silly question — of course a 
mother must love her daughter. I only hope 
you will not force me in future to show my 
love by chastisement. But now, my dear, 
I cannot bear to be disturbed any longer, so 
you had better go." 
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Clan withdrew in sickness of heart. Her last 
h<^ had fidled her, and a black doud seemed 
to descend upon her fatore. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TYPHUS. 

Aboiit six months after the eyents last 

mentioned, Miss Bampton, who, in spite of her 

good looks, had attained the age of six-and- 

twenty imwedded, became the wife of a Mr. 

Smeythe. The bridegroom was the son and 

partner of a wealthy manufacturer, who had 

dianged his real name of Smith to Smeythe at 

tha entreaty of his children. The son had 

oome from his native town of Cottonham, 

where the other's mills were situated, on a 

commercial yisit to Falmouth, when he became 

aoqnauited with Miss Bampton. So Emily 

departed, and Lucy (who was two years 

youngs than her sister) reigned in her stead. 

The happy pair had not been gone a week 
before the joyous festivities of the wedding 
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were sadly overclouded. A typhus fever of a 
most malignaat type broke out at Penry, and 
raged destructively in the village, especially 
(as is the wont of such epidemics) among the 
children of the cottagers. CoflSn after coffin 
was borne to the churchyard under the &ding 
triumphal arches through which the bridal 
procession had so lately passed; and the little 
fingers which had intertwined those leaves and 
flowers, were too many of them still in death, 
before their short-lived handiwork had wi- 
thered. 

As the virulence of the fever increased, Mrs; 
Bampton grew much alarmed. She was ex- 
triemely nervous about infection, and shunned 
all contact of disease with a Levitical scrupu- 
losity. Still, so long as the malady was con- 
fined to the village, she felt at a tolerably safe 
distance from it ; and only feared lest any of 
her household might import the plague by 
visiting the cottagers. But when it invaded 
the sacred precincts of her own park, and 
attacked the children of the lodge-keeper, she 
felt that no quarantine she could establish 
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woxdd avail to save her from dangerous prox- 
imity to the contagious atmosphere. 

That very day she wrote off to Miss Helen 
Bampton proposing an immediate visit. But 
she was too wise to mention the true ground of 
her proposal. She only said that her two dear 
remaining children were sadly moped hy the 
loss of their sister, and she hoped the change 
of air would do them good ; and no air would 
suit dear Clara so well as that of Bath. She 
begged her sister-in-law to send an answer to 
Exeter ; and next morning, herself, with her 
two daughters and her maid, set off on the way 
towards that ancient city. There, in due course 
of post. Miss Bampton's answer met theib, 
cordially accepting the proposed visit ; and they 
were soon after comfortably installed in her 
snug house in Gay Street. What befel them 
there will be best explained by the follow- 
ing letters from Miss Helen Bampton to hfer 
brother Henry : — 

From Miss H. B. to Henry Bampton^ Esq. 
*^ My dear Henry, — ^Gur sweet sister-in-law. 
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Gecnrgina, has come ^to inflict/ ^ she Baya, 
^ quite a yisitation ' upon me ; and very sweet, 
in fouth, she is, as &r as manner goes; in &ct, 
a little too sweet to my taste, and yergiug on 
tiie mawkish. She has only been three days 
yet| but I am already weary of hearing hei: 
always saying what she thinks the right thing 
to Ihe right person. However, it must be con* 
ifessed that if she had as mu<^ sense ^ she has. 
grace, she would be a very charming woman. 
Her beauty has not yet quite &ded, and her 
manner* ii peculiarly winning to those whom she 
thinks it worth while to win. Then she 
dresses so well, too, with her black ribbed silk, 
and a becoming drapery of black lace falling 
about her shoulders, and her pretty pu% frills 
of tulle about neck and &ce ; but these details 
are all thrown away on your unworthy sej^ 
though the general dfect would not &il to cap- 
tivate you. Indeed, I observe Georgina almost 
always takes with the men who call, and they 
never fail to tell me, when she is out of the 
room, what a fascinating sister-in-law I have. 

^^The women, I think, are les«i violently 
smitten with her ; ia fact, they see through the 
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fittle arts and stage eflEects which sucoe<»d witii 
vous autreSj on the principle (you will say) of set 
a thief to catch a thief. Even the men ate 
sometimes a little startled by the silliness sli^ 
cannot quite conceal. For instance, what d* 
you think she said to Mr. O'Eory, the popular 
vicar of St. Patrick's, the other day ? He called 
here to receive my subscription to the district 
clothing club, and began talking about a sick 
woman, whom he is attending, and described 
her calmness and resignation under very severe 
suffering. Mrs. Bampton, to whom he chiefly 
addressed his conversation, showed the greatest 
interest, by tone and manner, in his narrative; 
and when he gave a touching account of the 
way in which his patient underwent an opera- 
tion, she observed, ^How v^ sweet! The 
sight of so much excellence must indeed be a 
satisfaction to a gentleman of your cloth ;-^-or 
indeed of any cloth.' The last qualifying clause 
she added rather hastily; from observing, I 
fancy, thi^.passing look of astonishment and dis- 
gust Whidk clouded Mr. O'Eory's handsonie 
countenance. 

"I particularly envy and admire Georgina's 
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wondeifiil memory for names and faces. You 
know how bad I am in this way myself. Well, 
she has not been to Bath for the last two years; 
but yet she remembers every one of my visi- 
tors, and seems to have got by heart the names 
and niunber, age and sex, of their respective 
children, after whom she never &ils to inquire, 
with an appearance of interest most winning to 
the hearts of. their mothers. I confess I was 
spiteful enough to feel , gratified yesterday, 
when, for the first time, she made a trip in the 
exercise of this pleasing feiculty, by asking 
Lady Dashwood, with peculiar unction, after 
*her dear boy Frederick,' and receiving for 
answer, ^ I have no boy, only a little girl !' 

"But even then she recovered herself in- 
stantly — ^ Oh, of course, what was I thinking 
of? Your sweet Anastasia, I meant. She was 
always such a special fiivourite of mine, you 
know.' 

" I only wish that Georgina would keep a 
little of this superfiuous amiability for her 
daughters, or at least for my own poor Clara; 
for she treats Lucy well enough. But I see 
plainly that Clara is snubbed when I am out of 
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heariiig ; and once or twice already I liave come 
in tinexx>ectedly and interrupted a scene of the 
kind. Her mother^s manner to her is never 
maternal, always chilling and repnlsive; and 
I am sure the poor girl feels it bitterly, and 
pines for more love than she gets. But she is 
shy of speaking openly to me about it ; and in 
fact I do not encourage her, for with her im- 
patient character it is much better that she 
should learn to bear in silence. I pity her 
exceedingly, and long to show her my sym- 
pathy more openly than would be good for her, 
or right in itself, considering that the offender 
is her mother. But I know you wiU think this 
all nonsense, and only tell me to ' make haste 
and find Clara a good husband,' that being, in 
your opinion, the sovereign and sufficient cure 
for all the woes of women. So good night to 
you. 

^^ Your affectionate sister, 

" Helen Bampton." 

From the same to the same. 
" My dear Henry, — ^When I wrote to you a 
week ago, I little thought what was hanging 
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oyer ns. The typhus fever has broken out in 
the house, and has attacked Lucy. She was 
ailing for a couple of days, and at last got so 
unwell that we sent for the doctor. He at 
once pronounced her complaint to be typhus. 
Georgina was dreadfully alarmed, not so much 
about Lucy, for she does not think it dangeor- 
ous for young people of her age, unless they 
are very poor, but at the risk that she should 
herself take the infection. She easily made 
the doctor forbid her to go into Lucy's sick 
room. In the state of her heart, as die de- 
scribed it to him, he declared that it would be 
madness for her to expose herself to the fiEitigue 
and agitation of nursing a delirious patient. 

"Poor Clara was eager to undertake the duty, 
but this her mother positively forbade ; I sup- 
pose from flunking that it would make her own 
selfish timidity more glaring, if she suffered 
her daughter to be exposed to danger which 
she shimned herself. She tried also to prevent 
me from nursing Lucy, and assured me 
that a hired nurse from the hospital was far 
the most useful and efficient attendant on such 
occasions. But of course I would not listen to 
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her, nor do I think she really intended to deter 
me ; I believe her persuasions were merely a 
sham, meant to make it evident that my going 
to nurse Lucy was all my own fiiult, and no 
doing of hers. 

" I begin to have a worse opinion of her 
than ever. Her heart is as selfish as her 
head is silly. Only think of her audacious 
falseness, too ! After the typhus was declared, 
she kept insinuating, in her soft, silky, cattish 
way (claws in velvet, you know), that they had 
caught the typhus owing to the unhealthiness 
of my house. She harped upon the defective 
drainage of this part of Bath, its had situation 
under the hUl, its dampness, &c. It reaUy 
made me very angry. At last Clara could bear 
it no longer, and yesterday, after a speech of 
the kind, she exclaimed * Oh, mamma, but 
surely Lucy must have brought the infection 
with her from Penry.' ^ Nonsense, child, im- 
possible ! Why, it^s a fortnight since we left 
home.' ^Not quite a fortnight, I think, 
mamma ; and you know how badly the child- 
ren at the lodge had the fever when we left; 
and Lucy had been at the lodge the very day 
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before the poor baby sickened.' Sbe said this 
very &st, all in a breath, and her mother could 
not stop her ; and though she still affeoted to 
pooh-pooh the idea of Lucy's having had the 
disease so long, yet it was plaiu she felt herself 
detected, and I have heard no more to-day of 
tiie unhealthiness of Gay-street. 

" Butwasn't it too bad of her, while I was slav- 
ing myself to death nursing her child, to try and 
shake off the sense of obligation by laying the 
misfortune at my door ? I have noticed this trait 
in her before. She is willing to accept any 
amount of kindness; but, instead of giving you a 
cordial and generous acknowledgment in return, 
she is always trying to ignore and conceal the 
&ct that she has been obliged at all. She will 
talk to you by the hour together in the most 
gracious and ingratiating manner, but when 
you are not by, she will insinuate tb others 
that she is the giver, and you the receiver, of 
benefits. 

" Then I ain so sick of her sham sentiment 
and palaver, with her constant parade of fine 
feeling, which bears no fruit in practice. When 
I snatched half^-an-hour yesterday to oome 
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down to tea, after spending all day in the siok 
room, she kept on boring me all tea-time by 
aoeoimts of her anxiety for dear Lucy, her grief 
thaft the doctor would not permit her to be 
nnrse, &c., aad assured me that none but a 
mother's heart could understand a mother's 
&elings under such circumstances. It reminded 
me of the way she went on the other day about 
her chairman. She and I had to return a call 
nearly at the top of Lansdown HiU^ We 
codered a chair &ir her, and I walked beside 
her. As we toiled up the steep ascent, she 
kept expressing her pity fbr the chairman who 
dx»gged h^. ^ Oh, my dear Helen, I really 
coDnot bear to giye so much fatigue to any of 
my fellow creatures It does make me soinP' 
oomfortable to see that poor man dragging me 
up, he does look so hot and tired. I wonder how 
peof^e can get accustomed to see the poor fel* 
lows without pitying them.' So she went on; 
till at last I said, ' Well, Georgina, if you feel 
it so much, had you not better get out and 
waUs for a little while? I dare say it would do 
you gpod.' * Ah !,' she replied, with a sigh, 
^how littie yon undeirstand me, dear Helen; 
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what would I give if I could! but ixi the state 
of :my health I dare not think of it.' 

" Yet, after all, I don't accuse her of any 
positiye hypocrisy. But she has got such a 
habit of trying on all occasions to say what is 
most graceful, amiable, and becoming, without 
thinking whether she attaches any special 
meaning to what she says, that wordff- have 
become to her a mere ornamental appendage to 
her general manner. I really beUeve she 
never thinks that they have any relation to 
deods. 

"Now, good night! I must go upstairs 
again, and relieve guard, having put my maid 
on duty while I came down to write to you, by 
way of a little refreshment. You need- not 
take the trouble of scolding me for exposing 
myself to infection, &c., &c., because you see 
the. mischief (if any) is done, so that your 
admonitions would be all ex post facto. But 
don't alarm yourself. I have not the slightest 
fear ; and, in these cases, where there is no 
fear there is no risk, if one takes the ordinary 
precautions and lives well, which I am careftd 
to do. I tell you this because, though your 
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heart is as hard and tough for the most part as 
the vellum of your law-books, yet I believe 
. you keep one soft place in it for your affec- 
tionate sister, " H. B." 

From the same to the same. 

^'Mj dear Brother, — ^Your affectionate re- 
monstrances are doubly too late. They apply 
no longer either to the present or the fature. 
I' shall never nurse poor Lucy again. She died 
last night, or rather this morning, some time 
before dawn. 

"The doctors gave her up yesterday, and 
told Georgina that the case was hopeless. 
She, poor thing, was dreadftdly overcome. 
After all, she has a heart, although it is sadly 
/4ndurated by having been so long enveloped in 
a casing of affectation. Even her dread of 
death was conquered by the strength of mater- 
nal instinct roused within her. As soon as 
the doctors left her, she rushed to Lucy's room; 
and astonished me, who was sitting there, by 
her unexpected appearance beside the bed. 
Had I known beforehand, I should have tried 
to prevent her coming; for it was too late for 
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her to be of any comfort, as poor Lucy was 
quite insensible. And her presence was (as 
you may conceive) not likely to be useful ar 
pleasurable to us nurses* 

" Poor woman, she began sobbing out expres- 
sions of her love to the corpse-like figure which 
lay before her; and when she perceived that 
there was no return of look or word, she en- 
treated piteously for an answer. ^ Fray do speak 
to me, dear, dear child. Listen to me, dearest, 
sweetest Lucy. It was not myt&ult that I did Bfdt 
come to nurse you before, indeed it wasn't. The 
doctor would not let me. I never thought you 
were so ill, or I would have come inthout mind- 
ing him. Oh, won't you say one word to yoar 
poor mother ? — only one word, Lucy, to tdU 
me that you believe I loved you. Oh, what 
shall I do? She won't speak to me ! She has 
lost her senses ! She does not see me or ihear 
me ! I shallnever be able to tell her why I could 
not be with her I Oh, I cannot bear it — ^I 
cannot bear it!' 

"While she was going on in this way, 
Clara (who had not heard of the doctor's Mai 
sentence) happened to pass the door, which was 
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lialf open. Surprised at hearing Georgina's 
voice, she stopped to listen ; and, after gather- 
ing the trath from Tvhat she caught, she stole 
quietly in, evidently with the intention of 
<K>inforting her mother. But it would have 
T>eexi useless daoger to allow her to approach 
the infected atmosphere of the bed ; and as I 
lucidly saw her in time, I sprang forward and 
pushed her cfut of the room; and when I got 
her safely into the passage, I explained to her 
my reasons, and showed her that she could be 
of no use so long as her sister remained in- 
sensible. 

" Never shall I forget the long gloomy hours 
vhich followed. There was nothing to be done 
but to sit silently watching the dying girl, and 
&om time to time pour into her parched mouth 
the cordial which was prescribed, no longer 
with any hope of saving life, biit only as a 
miserable expedient for deferring death. Every 
such occurrence produced a new fit of sobbing 
from GeoTgina, accompanied with exclamations 
of anguish and prayers for mercy. But even 
these painM bursts of impotent distress were a 
relief to the dull monotony of grief which 
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seemed to reign oyer the room except when 
thns broken. 

^^ As I sat and gazed at the chimney tops of 
the opposite houses, which ahnost hid the sky, 
or rather the murky atmosphere of smoke and 
fog which supplied the place of sky, I could 
not help feeling that a death-bed in a town has 
a double share of gloom. In the country there 
is the clear blue heaven above, where the de- 
parting spirit may hope to rise; and the distant 
horizon, carrying the thoughts onwards to a 
brighter future; and the lovely face of nature^ 
with all its promises of hope in decay and life 
in death; and the very birds which sing below 
the windows of the dying, seem by their enjoy- 
ment to bear witness of a loving Creator. But 
in a town one is cut off from nature, and 
isolated from its sympathies, and one almost 
feels as if God himself were hidden by the 
brick walls and dingy vapours which bound 
one^s prospect. 

^^ Such were the fancies which dimly floated 
through my brain, as I listened to the ticking 
of the watch before me — ^the only sound that 
broke the silence — ^and< counted the minutes as 
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they passed. I could not persiiade Georgina 
to quit the room, or even to take any refeesh- 
ment. She seemed eager to atone for her for- 
mer negligence by self-sacrificing devotion at 
the last. So we three women sat helplessly 
looking on, as, the current of that ebbing life 
sank lower and lower; till the twilight faded 
into dark, and the shaded candle was lighted to 
shed its downward rays upon the medicine 
phials, which now spoke only of abandoned hope. 
And still wesatwaitiDg in miserable expectation 
for the end, and hour after hour passed with no 
change, except that Lucy's feeble breath grew 
gradually feebler. At last the increasing chU- 
ness of the air told me that the dawn was 
near ; and I knew that this was the hour when 
death generally comes in such diseases. And so 
it proved, though we could not tell the exact 
moment when life ceased ; but after three 
o'clock there was no longer any pulse to be 
felt, nor could we detect a sign of breath upon 
the mirror which we placed before her lips. 
Then, and not till then, Georgina, fairly worn 
out with unaccustomed watching and grief, 
suffered me to lead her to her room. She was 
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put to bed like a dhild, and like a ehild she 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

^' To-day she rose late and then ^nt wme 
time alone in Lucy's room. Afterwards she 
came down to me, and it seemed to comfort her 
to write letters of announcement to her yaxious 
Mends, and a notice of death for ibe news- 
papers. I offered to take all this trouble off her 
hands, but she would not let me. 8he wished, 
she said, to show all the respect she could to 
Lucy's memory hCTself. 

^^ Meanwhile, it was touching to see Clara's 
affectionate attentions to her mother. She 
brought shawls to wrap her in, and set the 
wnting-table and materials in the most conve- 
nient order for her; and now and then she 
stooped oyer her to kiss her forehead, and then 
she brought a stool and sat down at her feet, 
occasionally taking Georguia's hand and press- 
ing it to her lips. It was evident ihat she 
had been surprised and moved by the outburst 
of genuine affection which she had witnessed in 
her mother yesterday, perhaps for the first tbne 
in her life, poor dear ! JLnd she seemed to hope 
that a fountain of tenderer emotions had been 
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«tipened in her heart, and that she herself might 
ilurve a portion in its stream. 

^^I was gkd to see that Geoigina did not 
rcqpnise her, although she receiyed the proo& 
of her affection passively and seldom made any 
Tetnm. Yet once or twice she said ^dear 
"cfaild,' and passed her hand eareesingly over 
hffr &ce ; and when this happened, Ohura's 
"dieeks flushed witib pleasure, and her eyes fill- 
ing with tears showed how deeply she felt 
such unwonted signs of a mother's love. 

" It has been a relidf to me, Henry, to write 
all these details to you, for my heart is fall, and 
i have no one here to whom I can speak 
freely. If they are of little interest to yera, 
!&is reason will, I know, induce you to forgive 
tbear tedionsness. 

'^ Ever yoiET afiectiomate 
"JG[. B.'' 

Mrs. Bampton and Clara stayed some time at 
Bath after the melancholy event recorded in 
these letters. The first gush of natm*al fecAing 
in Mrs. Bampton soon ran dry, and the (M 
habits of alffiBotation and unreality returned. 
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But still Clara was never again treated by lier 
motiber with the former harshness. They did 
not understand each other, and were neyer 
likely to do so; but theyhadthelinkof a com- 
mon sorrow, which brought them more closely 
together than they had been before. It is true 
that Mrs. Bampton could not be said to l6Te 
Clara, as was clearly proved by a regret which 
she expressed to her sister-in-law, not long 
after the fdneral. 

" I cannot help wishing," she said, " as I 
was to lose one of my sweet children, that dear 
Clara had heea the one taken." 

"How can you venture to speak in that 
way?" exclaimed Miss Bampton. 

" Why, you see, dear Helen, that poor 
Clara's physical defects and her awkwardness 
of temper make it so &r less likely that she 
should have a happy life." 

"Well, my dear Georgina," replied the other, 
" that is only the more reason why you should 
strive to render her life as happy as you can ; 
and I am sure I trust you will do so; for, 
living together as you must, you can easily 
make each other miserable if you Uke." 
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There was something in this remark which. 
Mrs. Bampton did not relish, and she dropped 
thc^ subject; but the more she thought of the 
prospect of living at Penry with no companion 
but Clara, the less she liked it. Already she 
unconsciously felt, though she would not have 
acknowledged it to herself, the superiority of 
Clara's imderstanding to her own; and she 
feared that if left alone with her she would 
scarcely be able to help falling under her 
influence. Besides this, she had a natural 
repugnance to return to a home comparatively 
lonely, which must now be rendered mourn- 
ful by the contrast of the present with, the 
past.. 

After thinking over the matter for some time, 
she consulted with Miss Helen Bampton, who 
agreed in thinking Penry a bad residence both 
for mother and daughter under the circum- 
stances. Thus encouraged, Mrs. Bampton 
decided on proposing to her co-gaardians 
that the manor house should be let till 
Charles's coming of age. Meanwhile she 
would establish herself at Twaddleton, a 
&shionabl6 watering-place, the air of which 
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flbe had formerly foond very beneficial to her 
health. 

Mr. Henry Bampton gave his cordial aasM^ 
to this scheme, and his oo-opeiation in carrying 
it into effect. Penry Hall was to be let far- 
nished, so that there was little trouble in the 
moving. Mrs. Bampton and Clara went thither 
for a final visit, and Ihey all spent the time of 
Charles's next holidays there together. . Wh^i 
he returned to Eton, his mother and sister 
accompanied him on the earlier portion of hii» 
journey^ and tihen established themselves in 
fumiflhed lodgings at Twaddleton, where they 
were to remain till Mrs. Bampton E^uld suc- 
ceed in meeting* with a house which woulnl 
suit her as a'peimanent residexioe. 
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GHAPTEE VI. 

LIFE m BABBACKS. 

Owt narratiye must now return to Armstrong, 
who, the reader will recollect, was expelled from 
Lyngford School on the day of Oharles Bamp- 
ton's^ flight. 

His reception by his father was, as might 
be expected under the circumstances, the 
reTerse of cordial. It was indeed very difficult 
to know what to do with him. He was too old 
to be admitted to any public school, even if his 
expulsion had not excluded him from those esta- 
blishments. To private schools he expressed 
an utter aversion, and it was tolerably clear 
that if sent to any he would only be again 
returned upon his father's hands. 

He himself was eager to go into the army, and^ 
on the whole, it seemed the wisest course to yield 
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to his wishes ; for, though his abilities had in- 
spired his &ther with the hope of academic 
laurels, yet his uncontrolled temper and im- 
petuous will were likely considerably to 
diminish his chance of success in an English 
university. Accordingly, Mr. Armstrong senior, 
through the interest of a military member of his 
congregation, got his son's name put down at 
thi Horse Guards for a commission in a dra- 
goon regiment ; and, till a vacancy should occur, 
he was sent to a military tutor, who undertook 
to prepare him for the necessary examination, 
and otherwise to instruct him in such studies 
as were most needfdl for his new profession. 

No further difficulties intervened, and, by 
the time he was seventeen, Armstrong found 
hbnself gazetted to a cometcy in her Majesty's 
19th Dragoons, which were at that time quar- 
tered at Chester. 

It was a clear autumnal evening when he 
entered that ancient capital of tibe Marches, on 
the top of the Birmingham coach. He stopped 
to dine at the hotel where he alighted ; for he 
preferred not to make his first appearance in 
his regiment at the mess. And after dinner 
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be desired the ^^ boots" to show him to the 
l>axracks9 which are in the old castle of Chester, 
on a site which has perhaps been a military 
station ever since Castra Deyae was a Boman 
enoampment. 

iECad Armstrong been a man of antiquarian 

taste or imaginative temperament, he would 

liave fonnd food for musing as he walked along 

the quaint arcades which overhang the sti.^ts 

of that singular town ; for the whole history, of 

England was embodied in the objects wb'ch 

successively met his view, sleeping under the 

beams of the October moon. The street through 

which he first passed was the termination of that 

great Eomanroad which traversed Britain &om 

London thither. Those mountains &intiy seen 

against the moonlit sky, were the refuge^of 

the British citizens when the Saxons conquered 

Deva and changed its name to Coaster. The 

tower of the cathedral recalled tiie time when 

SaKons in their turn gave place to Normans; 

who made some atcxoement for their rapacity 

and their tyranny by those magnificent temples 

which they reared to consecrate tiieir conquests 

ia all places of their dominion. Einally, he 

VOL. I. K 
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crossed the city walls, which, in their still 
unbroken circuit, cany down the mind along 
the whole course of the middle ages, arid on to 
the hour when Charles the First stood upon 
their battlements to watch the rout of almost 
the last fragment of his armies. 

But Armstrong cared little for history, and 
nothing for poetical antiquarianism. His mind 
was absorbed in the present, and the present 
was viewed through the medium of his own 
individual interests. As he walked rapidly 
along the " rows " (so they call those curious 
arcades), they only suggested to him ideas of a 
convenient lounge in rainy weather; and, of 
the general aspect of the town, he merely 
observed that it seemed an old-£ishioned and 
deserted place. The race-course, which his 
guide pointed out, was far more interesting to 
him than the walls beneath which it stretched, 
and was, indeed, the only object on his way 
which excited any pleasurable emotion. He 
soon reached the barracks, where, after re- 
porting himself to the commanding officer, 
he went up at once to his own room^ and 
locked himself in for the night, that he might 
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meditate at leisure on his new position and 
prospects. 

In character the young comet was veiy 
little changed from the Lyngford schoolboy. 
The two years which had passed over his head 
had only strengthened and matured the qualities 
which had before distinguished him from his 
companions. As a boy of fifteen, both his 
physical and intellectual vigour had been pre- 
maturely developed, nor were they less preco- 
cious now. Though only in his eighteenth 
year, he was a powerful and athletic man, with 
the strong passions of manhood, animal as well 
as mental. He had defined his own designs in 
life with far more distinctness than is usual at 
so early an age. JECis one final object was to 
get the maximum of pleasure and comfort out 
of the circumstances which surrounded him. 
This end he not only practically pursued, ia which 
there would have been nothing uncommon ; but 
he theoretically proposed it to himself and de- 
liberately adopted it as his sole aim, and felt 
a contemptuous pity for all who acted, or wished 
to act, on higher motives. His creed might 
be summed up in the conviction that most men 
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were fools, and that he, as a dever fellow, bad 
a right to their share of the good thii^ of this 
world, if he could safely get it. 

He had chosen the army as his profession, 
because he liked a life of amusement, and 
expected to be able to combine this with 
opportunities of profit, by dint of billiards and 
cards, at both which he had lately made binp- 
self an adept; and, above all, because he fiincied 
that his fitce and figure in a handsome uniform 
would be irresistible, and could not fail in the 
long run to win an heiress ; while, in the mean 
time, the same &scinations would ensure him 
more transient but not less alluring advantages 
from the good graces of chambermaids and 
milliners. In the further distance, when such 
wild oats should be sown, he pictured himself 
married to a girl with £50,000, and enabled 
to enter upon the career of public life. Pull 
scope being thus secured to hij abilities, there 
was nothing beyond his reach, and the vista 
naturally terminated in the chair of a Cabinet 
Minister. As a preliminary to the realisation 
of these brilliant visions, he resolved shortly to 
get introductions to the society ef Liverpool 
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aad Manchester; both being towns prolific oi 
keiresses, and both within ball-going distanoe 
of Chester. 

Such were the risions which flitted through 
his brain as he undressed, and embodied them- 
selves in soothing dreams as he sank into the 
arms of Morpheus. But these pleasing slum- 
bers were soon dispelled by a rude interruption. 
A tremendous kicking at his door first mingled 
with his dreams, and altered their complexion. 
He fancied himself expelled the house by the 
£pither of some fair aad wealthy scion of mill- 
ocracy ; then, as the noise iacreased, he was 
kicked downstairs; and, at last, as his door 
gave way with a crash, his dreamiS represented 
him as thrown out of the window. "With the 
horror of the abock he woke, and beheld two 
unknown figures in pea-coats and slippers, one 
of them armed with a caiidle and the other with 
a poker. The iutruders introduced each other 
ceremoniously, the elder presenting the younger 
to Armstrong as Comet Grizer, and the younger 
retumiug the compliment by iatroducing Lieu- 
tenant Bippe^ 

Theate two worthies had been indulging in 
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potations to a late hour, when they were informed 
of liie arriyal of a new comrade; and further 
ascertained that he had dined at the Boyal 
Hotel instead of coming to mess, and had now 
sneaked up to his room without making their 
acquaintance. They were indignant at the 
news, and Bippe proposed to Qrizer to "un- 
earth the fox.^^ This was quite in accordance 
with the laudahle customs of the regiment, 
wherehy all new of&cers were subjected to a 
course of practical jokes, unmannerly assaults, 
insulting language, and bullying of every 
description, until they showed what stuff they 
were made of. 

Accordingly the two companions proceeded 
to the room of the " d — d sulky griffin" (as 
they called Armstrong), and broke in his door 
as above described. 

But they soon found that they had caught a 
tartar. Armstrong instantly sprang *gut of 
bed, wrested the poker out of Bippe's grasp, 
and at the same moment gave Grizer a black 
eye with a well-aimed left-hander. In the 
scuffle that ensued, the candle was knocked to 
the groimd, and the damaged Cfrizer availed 
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himself of the darkness to beat an ignominious 
retreat throngh the doorway. Armstrong then 
closed with Eippe, and after a struggle suc- 
ceeded in ejecting him also, pushing him at the 
same time so violently towards the staircase 
that the lieutenaat feU down half the flight 
hefore he could stop himself. He was then 
too much bruised to renew the combat, espe- 
cially as his partner in the adventure had 
vanished ; so he decided on retiring from the 
scene of action, and sought his room in a state 
of much discomfort, mental and bodily. 

The victorious Armstrong, when the coast 
was clear, barricaded his door as well as he 
could, by setting a chest of drawers before it. 
He returned to bed in some trepidation of 
mind, fearing to resign himself to sleep lest the 
enemy should reappear in greater force. But 
his slumbers were not again disturbed till they 
were broken by the bugle-call next morning. 

On descending to parade he was introduced 
to his brother officers by the colonel, and re- 
cognised only one of his last night's acquaint- 
ance, for Grizer had been too much disfigured 
by the encounter to appear. On being pre- 
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sented to lieutenaiit Bippe, Armstrong thought 
it the best plpn to claim him with a laiigh as 
an old acquaintance, and to apologise for the 
unceremonious way in which he had treated 
him at their last meeting. Eippe could not 
but respond in the same tone, and so the 
matter blew over ; for Eippe told Grizer ihat 
if he were to notice the matter further he would 
only make an ass of himself, and expose them 
both to the laughter of the mess. 

The incident, however, get wind, and gained 
Armstrong a character which secured him from 
farther molestation ; moreover, he soon made 
himself respected in the regiment by his quick*- 
ness in learning the manege, his excellent horse* 
manship, his first-rate billiard plajdng, and the 
*^ good," though far from proper, songs with 
which he enlivened the mess-table. These 
accomplishments rapidly raised him above the 
rank of a griffin in the estimation of his mess^ 
mates, and enabled him to become the tor- 
mentor (or if he pleased the protector) of other 
grijBSns. 

Among the latter was a comet of the name 
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of Dulcimer, who waa a faToxirite butt of his 
messmates. He was the son of a Manchester 
mamLfacturer, and had been brought up entirely 
at home, his parents being Socinians, and not 
liking' to expose their son to the risk of con- 
version, which he might have encountered at 
the orthodox public schools. He had gone into 
the Dragoons for the sake of the uniform, and 
because he thought it an ^^ aristocratic" thing 
to belong to the cavalry; and he was now 
ashamed to seU out, and confess to his friends 
how miserable he was. 

In truth he was a young man of weak intel- 
lect, and no force of character ; and being, 
from the circumstances of his education, quite 
ignorant of the ways of other men of his age, 
he was inevitably stigmatised as "fresh," 
^ green," and " soft," and foredoomed to the 
quizzing of &st youngsters as "an awful 
iqpoon," and " a miserable muff.'' He was 
plagued in a thousand ways by the overgrown 
schoolboys amon^t whom his fate had cast 
him. His window was smashed, his sabre was 
broken, the plume of his helmet was torn out. 
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the tail of his horse was docked, he was pulled 
out of bed at night, and suffered other indigni- 
ties too numerous for description. 

In vain he reported these insults to his 
superior officers. The captain told him in 
plain language he was a fool for complaining, 
and that if his complaints were forwarded to 
the authorities, he would only make the regi- 
ment too hot to hold him. And when at last 
he appealed to the colonel, the latter, though 
with more circumlocution, gave him the same 
advice ; telling him that every young man. had 
these things to bear when he first joined, and 
that it would only make things worse if they 
were officially rebuked. 

It might have been supposed from Arm- 
strong's antecedents that he would have been 
one of the most eager to join in tormenting 
poor Dulcimer; but he had learnt discretion 
with advancing years, and in this instance he 
resolved to postpone his amusement to his in- 
terest. If he made Dulcimer his friend, he 
foresaw a ready means of introduction to the 
wealthy circles whence he intended to select 
his ftiture bride ; and, moreover, it would, in the 
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meanwliile, be a convenience to be the patron 
of a i^ealthy greenhorn whose money he might 
win at billiards and piquet. He resolved, 
iiherefore, not merely to abstain from teasing 
Dulcimer, but to protect him so effectually 
as to establish a claim upon his gratitude. 

Having colne to this determination, he paid 
a visit to Dulcimer's room one affcemoon, after 
ascertaining that he was within. His knock 
at the door not being answered, he entered and 
found the inmate seated at his piano, too much 
absorbed in his employment to notice the inter- 
ruption. His eyes were on his music book and 
his fingers were moving slowly among the 
notes, but, to Armstrong's surprise, no sound 
was to be heard, although he seemed to be 
playing the most emphatic chords, and was ex- 
ecuting an overture from a popular opera, if 
the music before him were to be trusted. 
Armstrong coughed, and at last succeeded in 
attracting his attention. He started and blushed 
very deeply at being thus caught; but seemed 
reassured by the courteous and studiously polite 
maoner of his visitor, who, by way of opening 
tjie conversation, asked him how so fine-looking 
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aa instmrnent as that oa wHch he had just 
been playing happened to be dumb. 

"Oh," said Dtdcimer, looking confused, 
" why, you see, I did not like to disturb my 
brother offioers by my practising, so I haTe 
had all the strings taken out." 

" But surely," said Armstrong, " it was a 
pity to injure so valuable an instrument merely 
on that account ; for, you know, the notes of a 
piano are not harsh and annoying, like those of 
a bugle or French horn ; and I do not think any 
of us would have been bothered by it, especi- 
ally as you seem to play it with so much skill 
and execution." 

" Well, you see," said Dulcimer, " I didn't 
know how the others might have taken it, and 
I was afraid that, perhaps, if they heard me, 
they might come aad smash the piano. You 
see, as it is, they have broken the mirror over ^ 
my chimney-piece." 

"I quite understand you, my dear Dulci- 
mer," cried Armstrong, with pretended sympa- 
thy, " you have been and are continually ex- 
posed to the most shameful outrages, and yet 
the laws of the service won't allow you to chal- 
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lenge your p«Psecutoars. It is disgraceful to tbe 
colonel tiiat he winks at such proceedings, but 
if you would take my advice, I think I could 
put you in the way of ending this persecuidoo. 
oBce for aE. I ought, however, to apologise for 
the liberty I take in offering you any sugges- 
tion on the subject after so short an acquaint- 
anoe ; but I have been induced to do so by the 
indignation I cannot help feeling when I see 
an amiable, good-hearted fellow like you so 
fihanaefolly treated." 

Much touched by the friendliness of this 
speech, Dulcimer cordially thanked his visitor, 
and begged him to jffoceed. 

"Well, then," said Armjsrtrong, "if I were 
yon I would never receive any annoyance from 
the rest, without repaying it to e^ch of them in 
fall." 

" But you forget, my dear Armstrong, that 
I cannot do that. It is very well for you who 
have muscle enough for two men of your age, 
and are buiit like a Hercules. You can show 
fight, but what can I do ?" 

" Of course," replied Armstrong, " you can- 
not exactly come to fisticuffs with them ; but it 
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does not follow that you are to submit to insult 
because you have a slight and elegant figure, 
instead of the bulky shoulders of a coal-heaver« 
I tell you what I would do in your case. The 
next fellow that annoyed me, I would go to his 
room when he was out and do him rather more 
mischief than he had done to me, and if you 
set to work on that system you may be sure 
they will soon tire of the game.'' 

"But then," exclaimed Dulcimer, with a 
look of alarm, " they would all send me to Co- 
ventry, and I could never bear that." 

" Ifo they wouldn't," said Armstrong, " for 
I would stick by you, and I know two or three 
more of ours who would stick by me ; and we 
will make a party between us to put down the 
system of practical jokes, for it is positively a 
disgrace to the regiment." 

After a little farther conversation, very grate- 
ful and deferential on Dulcimer's part, and very 
persuasive and kind on that of Armstrong, these 
new tactics were agreed upon, and in a few 
days an opportunity occurred for putting them 
into execution. On returning to his room from 
a ride, Dulcimer found all his fdmiture in dis^ 
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order, his bedclothes torn, aud lying about the 
room, and two of his chairs without their legs. 
His servant informed him that Mr. Grizer had 
been the author of the mischief Armstrong 
at once offered to invite Grizer to come out for 
a game of billiards, so as to leave the coast clear 
for Dulcimer. When they were gone, the latter 
entered Grizer's room ; and proceeded, not with- 
out fear and trembling, to carry Armstrong's 
advice into execution. He first poured all the 
water out of Grizer's jug into his drawers of 
clothes, so as to saturate his clean linen and best 
dresses. He then filled his best boots^ which 
stood invitingly beside the washstand, with 
the liquid element. Finally, he made him an 
apple-pie bed, after an excellent receipt which 
he had sometimes practised on his little brothers 
at home. 

When Grizer, on his return, discovered the 
retaliation inflicted on him, he was as much 
surprised as if he had seen a worm verify the 
proverb, by literally turning against him when 
he trod on it. He was so astounded by the 
unexpectedness of the move^ that he was 
utterly perplexed what course to take. At 
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length lie resolved to question 3>iilcimer on the 
subject at mess ; and when they had all aat 
down to table, he asked him "Whether it was 
true, as he was informed, that he had presumed 
to enter his apartment during his absenee ? " 
To his surprise, the meek Dulcimer bddly 
avowed what he had done ; and to increase his 
perplexity, Armstrong, who sat next to Dul- 
cimer, justified the act of retaliation ; and told 
Grizer that he took the responsibility of having 
advised it on himself, and that if any further 
outrages were perpetrated on Dulcimer, they 
would be still more signally avenged. It was 
time, he added, to put an end to these school- 
boy tricks, which disgraced the regiment. Two 
other subalterns, who had their cue from Arm- 
strong, applauded this sentiment, and declared 

their conviction that "Dulcimer was a d d 

good fellow, and oughtn't to be bulUed any 
longer." Eippe and Grizer retorted contempt- 
uously; but the senior officer present called 
them to order, and put a stop to the discussion, 
which was not afterwards renewed. And al- 
though several of the juniors talked big about 
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wliat they would do to confound the new allies, 
and cursed Armstrong for a schemer, and his 
protege for a nincompoop, yet, from that time, 
no further persecution was inflicted upon Dul- 
cimer. 

. Armstrong's tactics were crowned with com- 
plete success, for, although some of the regi- 
mental bullies looked coldly on him, yet he had 
nothing to lose by their displeasure, and valued 
it not a rush ; while, on the other hand, Dul- 
cimer worshipped him as a demigod, was grate- 
fiil when permitted to lose money to him at 
games of chance or skill, and introduced him 
to liis family at Manchester, who pressed their 
son's dearest friend to spend at their luxurious 
home all the time which he could spare from 
his regimental duties. 

Thus he had gained the premier pas qui coute^ 
and the stairs which led to fortune rose tempt- 
ingly before him, seeming to invite his onward 
steps. But he was in no immediate hurry to 
motmt them; for he justly felt that he had time 
enough before him, and that he was yet too 
ybung to think seriously of matrimonial specu* 

VOL. I. 
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latioiifl. At preeeat he soi^bt amusemeat, and 
forbore to entangle himself prematurely ixl 
sohemes of profit. 

In one particular, however, his mind reoeiyed 
a new impulse from the acquaintances he 
formed at Manchester. The friends of Mr. 
Dulcimer, senior, belonged to that advanced 
school of Socinians whose opinions are re-* 
presented in the Progressive Eeview. They 
were ^^ liberal" par excellence^ had all of them 
renounced everything of Ghristianity but the 
name, and many of them repudiated the name 
also, which (they thought) was calculated to 
create an invidious and superstitious distinction 
between themselves and gentlemen of the 
Hebrew persuasion. 

Armstrong had been an unbeliever from 
his boyhood; but hitherto his disbelief had 
been of a passive character, arising partly 
from a repugnance to the supernatural ele- 
ment in revelation, and partly from witness- 
ing the contradiction which was exhibited 
by his father between the highest profes- 
sion of piety and the most worldly practice; but , 
chiefly from an impatience of the moral re- 
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steaints imposed by religion. The oonveimtioli 
of liis new Mends, and the books ihey lent to 
him, enabled him to give a reason for his in* 
stinctiYe tmbelief, and consolidated his floating 
doubts into a systematic stmcture of iMdeMty. 
Tins system, however, was almost wholly nega* 
tive^ for he would by no means assent to the posi- 
tive creed of his deistioalallies, which indeed was 
itiself in a state of perpetual flux, and changed 
with every new number of the Progressive 
Beview. They especially presded npcm him 
the teaching of their favourite author, Mr. 
]N^eulicht, who, after haviog passed through 
every known shade of Christian belief, had re-^ 
nounced his Mth in revelation, and was at 
that time in the stage of deism. They assured 
him that this great author had raised a new 
Bsad higher spirituality on the ruins of Chris^ 
tian &naticism, and had established immutable 
motality on an irrefragable bai^s. Armstrong 
read Neulicht^s books, but continued uncon^ 
vrnced* 

"As to the spirituality you talk of,'' he said 
to his friends, "it is mete sentimentalism; very 
good, in its way, for those who have a taste for 
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it; but to me it is simply unintelligible^ when 
it rests on no external revelation; and I suspect^ 
as Teufelsdrochk saySi that it is all so much 
^bottled mocnshineJ^^ 

"Well,'^ they said, "but at all events you 
will acknowledge, even if you deny his natural 
religion, that he has established the obligation 
of morality on an immutable basis.'' 

" I am sorry to differ from you," said Arm- 
strong, " and I hope you won't suspect me of 
any intention to pick your pockets ; but I con- 
fess that I agree with Bentham in utterly de- 
nying the existence of a moral sense. I think 
it can all be resolved into habit and education* 
And as to its being immutable, why, not only 
do civilized nations differ from savages as to 
what is right and wrong, but even the most 
enlightened philosophers of the present day 
are at issue with each other as to the most im-* 
portant questions; they cannot even settie 
whether pride and revenge are virtues or vices, 
nor whether slavery and adultery are right or 
wrong." 

Thus Armstrong argued in public, and in 
private he added, in a whisper to himself, 
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^^ The most conclusive proof to me that there 
is no such thing as immutable morality is, Ihat^ 
after ridding my mind of the old absurdities in 
-xirliich I TVias brought up, I feel I have no moral 
convictions whatever. If conscience were a 
universal possession, I should have one myself^ 
and I feel quite sure I have none* As to the 
great moral laws people talk about, they are 
nothing more than social conventions, estab«« 
lished for the general convenience, but violated 
by superior men whenever it suits their in- 
terest." 

It will appear from this that Armstrong had 

a speculative turn of mind. And he now em*> 

ployed many of his leisure hours in fortifying 

himself against superstition by a course of in? 

fidel literature. His favourite authors were 

Auguste Comte, and his English disciples; from 

whom he learnt with great satisfaction to reject 

the antiquated belief in creation and a Creator; 

and with still more pleasure he studied their 

convincing demonstration that the very notion 

of sin as applied to human conduct is absurd. 

They taught him that actions woto only links 

in a chain of necessary events, for which man 
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wu no nore to be praised oir blamed than the 
apple for fidling from the tree, or the 'wind for 
Uowing it do^m. Nor did lie &il to make the 
imrds of Mr. AtkinBoa bis own : ^^ I am what 
I am. I oamiot alter my will, or be other than 
what I am ; and I camiot deserve either reward 
or punishment."* 

When he had firmly establidied tiiese priot* 
eip^^ in his mind, he felt that be bad at kngth 
attained that ^^repose'' which, as Miss Mar^ 
neaa assures us, '^ begins to pervade ihe mmd'' 
when it has got rid of all notions of moral 
responsibility. Hitherto he had often been 
troubled by uncomfortable sensations whtea he 
vioi'^.ted those laws of duty which weaker men 
ac; iDwledged; but he now understood that 
these disagreeable qualms were only rosalts oi 
the superstitious principles in which he had 
been bred, and of the popular errorf^ which sfeiS 
lingered in his mind. As sudi he resolved to 
extinguish and tread out every spark of tbMt 
Which showed itself. And this resolution hB 
found it daily easier to {nfactise. 
' Before this time, he had (as we hare fiem) 

* Martineaa and Atkinson Gorrespondencey p. 190. 
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delilierately iax)po6ed to himself Us ovm 

^ratificatioii as the only aim of life worthy 

of a rational being; bnt though dear aS' to 

Ills end, he had been fettered by some seraples 

as to his means. II'ow he was delivered 

&om this impediment, and felt ihat there was 

no barrier whatever between himself and the 

ecKeeutian of his wishes, except those injer- 

npased by invincible necessity, or by .(the 

penalties of the statute-book; and he fOx- 

claimed with the emancipated slave in PeRjius 

i(f<Hr he still occasionally amused himself with 

^classical reading)— , 

" Cor mSii non liceat jnssit qnodctniqae yolttntaSy » 
Exoepio si quid Masuri rubiica notsyit?"* « 

It need hardly be said, that Arms^ j^g 

carried out these theories into action. Hei^oe- 

Jorih he devoted himself more unreservedly 

than ever to the practice of all safe and 

pleasurable vices. At the same time, he ob- 

^served a eertain moderation in his enjoyments ; 

ion the utilitarian ground, that excess was 

* ''Lord of myself, why might I not pnrsae 
Hy pleasure imrestEained? respect still had 
To what the rubrick of the law forbad." — 

Persifts, t. 94, Giffoid's Translatioa. 
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iireconcilable with continued gratification. 
Moreover, he was careM not to Tiolate the 
lawB of customary decency established by 
society, and never did anything outrageous; 
so that he was generally reckoned afine young 
officer, with a bookish turn, and fall of inf or^ 
mation without being a pedant — just the right 
man, in short, for a staff appointment. Thus 
he spent the first eighteen months of his 
military career, and tasted of such enjoyment 
as perfect health, high spirits, and unscru- 
pulous selfishness can bestow upon a man who 
is without Qod in the world. 

During the course of this time, his varioua 
accomplishments had acquired for him a larger 
share in the £avour of his chief, Colonel Sack- 
but, than that officer usually bestowed upon 
a subaltern. The colonel was a type of that 
worst class of military men who, without 
^ver having seen service, crept on by purchase, 
step after step, during the forty years of peace, 
to the higher ranks of the army. A life spent 
in the stagnant inertia of country quarters, 
varied by no incident more exciting than the 
march from one barrack to another, is an 
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ordeal through which few can pass scatheless. 
Tfone, indeed, but minds of the higher order, 
oan escape the enervating influence of listless 
idleness, which can only be resisted by reso- 
lute and self-denying work, pursued under the 
most discouraging circumstances. Colonel Sack- 
but's tastes were strongest in the horseflesh and 
jockey line, and his most serious employment 
was the retailiQg of horses ; for he managed to 
realise a considerable addition to his annual 
iacoine by purchasing blemished steeds and 
selling them as great bargains to his sub- 
alterns. He was also much addicted to the 
pleasures of the table, and, indeed, to all other 
sensual gratifications ; and as he was a bache- 
lor, his pay, joined to a small private fortune, 
afforded him ample means of indulgence. 

In saying, however, that he was a bachelor, 
we may seem to ignore the &ct that a lady, 
who called herself Mrs. Sackbut, had, during 
the last two years, presided over the neat 
viQa which the colonel rented in the environs 
of Chester ; but, unhappily, her claim to the 
title of matron, however it might be granted 
by courtesy, was not valid in law. 
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Tbue hirtory of this woman^ who ww deaiaaed 
to exerafie a ocmsideiaUe ioflaenee OTor aene 
of the leadizig personages of our narmtire, iras 
as follows : — ^Her true name was Julia SfodSx^ 
and her ooriginal position had betn tibat af 
ladjr's-naid to a marchioness^ who, having tdoni 
a fu0y to her when Julia was a girl of tweh«^ 
had hrou^t her into her own household 
to be trained as her future attendant; andm 
the mean time had permitted her tobeeome the 
playfellow of ber daughters the Lady Mazy 
and the Lady Alioe* Julia was a gud of grert 
quickness, and Ab soon began to shave not 
only tile games but the lessona of her yo»^ 
mistresses. Their goyemess was pleased with 
the Toluntary docility of .the young cottago:, 
and interested by her remarkable beauty ; aad 
she took beneToIent pains to giTe her such 
instruction in French and music as might 
ultimately qualify her hr a higher positam 
than that of a^vbretu. Uniartajiately, how- 
ever, Julia had no ear, and eouM gain no 
proficiency on the piano, a &ct which ^Bduded 
h&s £nom the hope of obtaining a» position as 
instructress, eaaoept m the lowest rank of tiipt 
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^pvoiasflion. On the other hand, she rapsdij 
picked up enaugh of French to read and speak 
it -with ease, and enough of general knowledge 
to enable her to pass muster in any society, as 
not less informed than the comxnon ran of 
^vromen; and her deremess and tact ^labled 
her to make the information she had gained 
go further than many who knew twice as 

At seventeen she was unquestionably fitted 

1^ something better than the post to whioh she 

was then promoted — of principal waiting-woman 

to the marchioness. But she thought, wi& 

season, that in quitting it for the ambiguoiis 

^^tion of a nursery governess, she would really 

fidnk, more than d)^ would seem to rise; and she 

determined to be in no hurry to quit the Casile^ 

whm» she was happy and weU treated^ and 

niight bide her time. This determinatiMi tsm 

m^ueh strengthened by certain ambitknaa visiKUis 

wMch had begun to dawn upon her mind. Her 

i»markable beauty had attracted ilie pointed 

attentions of Lord Edward WrybbaJda, % 

yaosger son of the fitmily, who was mm at 

home, on a long leave of absence from his iiegb- 
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ment. Flattered by his compliments, and de« 
oeived by his protestations, she was vain enough 
to think that her fascinations were sufficient to 
overcome the prejudices of rank and wealth, 
and to tempt the young nobleman to coimnit 
the awM mesalliance of marrying his mother's 
maid. But she had not suffici^it firmness and 
pertinacity of purpose to play so difficult a 
game ; her cunning was no match for the selfish 
and deliberate craft of Lord Edward, and seven- 
teen could scarcely compete, in such a contest, 
against five-and-twenty, with any prospect of 
success. Added to this, her moral principles 
had been early corrupted by th^ scenes which 
she had witnessed in her parental home, and by 
the laxity of opinion which prevails among the 
English peasantry on matters of morality* 
While trying to overreach, she was overreached, 
and became the victim instead of the seducer* 
Then followed exposure and disgrace, and with 
tarnished character and blasted prospects she 
was dismissed from the mansion of her pa- 
troness. 

For a time she remained under the protection 
of Lord Edward, but he soon grew tired of s6 
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expensive a plaything, and introduced her to 
his firiend Colonel Sackbut, who offered her a 
Imndsomer establishment, together with the 
title (though not the ring) of a wife. She 
accepted his proposals, chiefly to escape from 
Lord Edward, whom she now hated with a 
deadly hatred, as the author of her ruin. In 
this way she became the mistress of the sub- 
urban retreat where we have described her as 
presiding under the name of Mrs. Sackbut. 

After she had got through all the novels 
which the circulating libraries of Chester 
afforded, Julia began to feel the ennui of her 
position insupportable. The only way in which 
the colonel could meet her complaints (since 
she was necessarily excluded from the society 
of her own sex), was by inviting parties of his 
officers, and other male acquaintance, to dinner, 
and this he did not unfrequently. As he was 
oareful that they should never visit at his house 
except when he was himself present, he felt no 
fears as to the result of this intercourse ; espe- 
cially as he knew that none of his mess could 
offer the lady so eligible an establishment as 
that which she abeady possessed, except per- 
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hapn Duleiiner, whose weakness and ignoranoe 
of the world rendered him a riyal too insigni- 
fieant to be thought of. 

Thus it happened that Armstrong was fire- 
qnantlj admitted into Julia's drawing-room, 
and soon learnt to feel the full power of her 
fascinfttion. She was now a woman of one-and- 
twenty, in the prune of her ofaarms^ which she 
knew how to set off by the most piquant dress* 
For good taste, indeed, she was Tery much 
orerdressed, but Armstrong was too much of a 
noTice in the matter to discover this; and when 
he saw the brilliant eyes of the lovely brunette 
flashing under a bandeau of pearls, and her 
^iquisite figure set off by an artistic dress of 
blue satin, fringed with a chemisette of point 
lace, he did not stop to consider how absurd it 
was for her to be dressed is this style merely 
to receive a small party of gentlemen at dinner; 
but only gazed in rapturous admiration upon 
the captivating wearer. 

He found, too, that the charms of W conver- 
sation were well qualified to enhance those of 
her person. In short, before many weeks of 
their aoquaintance had passed, he was as much 
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izL love as a heartless libertine can be. It was 

not long before be found an opportunity to 

declare bis passion to its object. But, to bis 

astonifidunent, be found bimself sternly and 

contemptuously repulsed, although Julia's eyes 

had previously seemed to enoourage and even 

to respond to his unspoken adoration. Per^ 

plexed at this, after he had recovered from the 

shock of his rejecti(Hi, he resolved to seek an 

interview with the lady; for he had only been 

able to declare bimself by a few hurried words 

to lier, spoken while the colonel's back was 

turned. He thought, therefore, that she might 

perhaps have repelled him only from fear of 

observation; and yet the look of scorn, whidi 

his memory too faith&lly recalled,^ seemed to 

negative such an hypothesis. At aU events he 

mnst and would see her alone. 

In order to effect this object he resolved to 
take Dulcimer into his confidence, and it was 
arranged that the latter should ask the colonel 
to show him a horse which he had for sale — a 
bait at which the conmiaaiding officer was sure 
to rise. The walk to the livery stables, which 
were at some distance, together with the trial 
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of tlie animal and the discussion of its points 
and paces, would secure to Armstrong an un- 
disturbed interview of at least an hour with 
the lady. This plan was successfully carried 
into effect; and Armstrong . was admitted by 
the waiting-maid, whose good offices he had 
secured by a large bribe, into the drawing-room 
of his charmer. 

She manifested neither discomposure nor 
surprise at seeing him ; indeed she seemed, by 
the elaborate effectiyeness of her morning cos- 
tume, to have been esqpecting a visitor. He 
began by apologising for his intrusion, but 
pleaded that he was forced to venture upon it 
by her cruelty the previous evening. He had 
once hoped, he said, that he could not have 
misinterpreted her. former looks and smiles^ 
every one of which he treasured in his heart ; 
and he besought her to expla:n the cause 
of this fatal change* She ciit hiyn short at 
once. 

" liCt us understand each other, Mr. Arm- 
strong," she said. " I am weary of the pain- 
ful and degrading life which I at present lead 
with a man whose intellect and character I 
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despise. In you I see a man whom I conld 
respect, and whose views and feelings sympa- 
thise with my own; but -I have no intention 
of degrading myseK in your eyes by beconung 
your mistress. If I consent to live with you ; 
if I exchange the comfortable shelter I now 
possess for your comparative poverty; if I 
pledge myself to return the passion which you 
profess to feel for me, it must be in the charac- 
ter of your wife. You know that in education 
I am your equal; and, sunk as I now am by 
the perfidy of the villain who deceived my 
girlish inexperience, yet my station in society 
was not originally inferior to your own. My 
fixed determination is to retrieve my false step 
and regain my lost position. Now leave me — 
you know my terms. Consider them at your 
leisure." 

So saying, and refusing to Usten to the pro- 
testations of entire devotion to her wishes 
which Armstrong could not but pour forth, 
she swept out of the room and shut the door 
behind her. 

Her admirer felt that for the present he had 
nothing to do but to take her advice and re- 
VOL. I. P 
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tire to reflect upon her conditions. At first, 
notwithstanding his protestations, they ap- 
peared to him utterly inadmissible, totally in- 
consistent with his ambitious views, and wholly 
adverse to his interests. No. Precious as she 
was to him, she would be too dear at such a 
price. But then he thought that he might, 
perhaps, temporise, by pretending to comply 
with her stipulations till he could succeed in 
^obtaining less rigorous terms. Or might he 
not resort to a sham marriage? His creed 
taught him to have no scruples in such an un- 
dertaking. Falsehood, both of word and deed, 
was the familiar instrument of his purposes. 
The only question with him was whether Julia 
were not too sharpsighted to be imposed upon. 
But at all events he could lose nothing by 
making the attempt. If he failed no harm was 
done, if he succeeded he should have won a 
charming mistress. 

Accordingly the next day, after he had 
again secured an uninterrupted interview, by 
means similar to those previously employed, he 
professed to Julia his eagerness to secure her 
as his own for life, complained that she would 
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not wait yesterday to hear him out, protested 
that he never hesitated for a moment, and, in 
fact, so overacted his part as to excite Julians 
suspicions of the truth. But she suffered no 
sign of her doubt to escape her ; on the con- 
trary, her whole manner softened at once, she 
acknowledged her affection' for him in the most 
winning terms, and promised that her devotion 
to his happiness should be such as never to al- 
low him for a moment to repent the generous 
confidence with which he had treated her. 

This interview was followed by several 

others in which the lovers arranged their plans. 

Meanwhile they averted all suspicion from 

themselves by using Dulcimer as a blind. He 

consented, at Armstrong's request, to pay more 

attention than formerly to Julia. When ih 

Colonel Sackbut's presence, he would fetch her 

shawl, pick up her handkerchief, and perform 

such other petits soins as were suggested by 

his friend. His attempts at gallautry were so 

awkward that they did not excite any very 

lively feelings of jealousy m his chief; yet they 

screened the true conspirator and rendered the 

Colonel weU pleaded to accept every proposal 
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of Dulcimer's for a ride, a game at billiards, or 
a bachelor dinner, and thus kept him out of the 
way whenever it was desirable to do so. 

To Armstrong's entreaties urging her to fix 
a speedy day for their flight, Julia uniformly 
replied that she should be ready and willing to 
unite her destiny to his, so soon as he should 
have provided the marriage licence, and fixed 
upon the church where the ceremony was to be 
performed. She willingly consented to conceal 
the marriage; upon the plea, alleged by Arm- 
strong, that it would ruin his prospects to ac- 
knowledge it before his fstther's death. 

After some discussion it was arranged that 
the marriage should take place in the secluded 
village of Llangwby, among the Welsh mount- 
ains, near Llangollen; with which Armstrong 
had become acquainted in his fly-fishing ex- 
cursions. It was also determined that Arm- 
strong should get six weeks' leave of absence, 
and should depart from Chester a fortnight 
before Julia's elopement; and that, still further 
to avert suspicion, he should profess to start 
for York, and should leave Chester by the 
Liverpool train. This he would quit half-way 
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to the last-named town; and, striking across 
the country, wonldbe ferried over the mouth of 
the Dee, andso reach Llangwby by lonely mount- 
ain roads, where there was no danger of his 
encountering an acquaintance. After obtaining 
his marriage licence he was to transmit it to 
Dulcimer, who undertook to give it to Julia; 
and this was to be the signal for her elope- 
ment. 

In the arrangement and execution of all this 
there appeared to be no difficulty, and up to a 
certain point all went smoothly; but when 
Armstrong, after the necessary interval, called 
upon the surrogate at Llangollen to obtain a 
licence, he found, to his surprise and dismay, 
that it was necessary to take oath, not only 
that he had resided for a fortnight at the parish 
where he intended to marry, but also that he, 
George Frederick Armstrong, had attained the 
age of twenty-one years. This discovery broke 
upon him by degrees, so that he was led at 
flbrst to suppose that a simple lie would suffice, 
and then compelled to back it by perjury ; for 
the surrogate began with observing in a ques- 
tioning tone : — 
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"Of course, sir, you are aware I cannot 
grant a licence to a minor without the consent 
of his parents or guardians ?" 

"CertaiDly, sir," replied Armstrong, who had 
not been aware of anything of the kind till that 
moment. 

"Then, sir, I am to understand that you 
have attained your majority?" pursued the 
official. 

" Undoubtedly you are, sir," returned Arm- 
strong in a more confident tone, for he knew 
thaj) he looked at least two years older than he 
was. 

" Then, sir, you will be so good as to take 
this oath," continued the surrogate, and in 
another minute Armstrong had, by a sort of in- 
evitable necessity, committed peijury. 

This disgusted him a good deal ; not that h^ 
had the least objection to violate the third 
commandment ; for he had fully arrived at th^t 
enlightened state of nund (to which the profound 
M. Auguste Comte hopes to bring the world) 
wherein " Videe de Dieu^^ is entirely eliminated. 
So that, as fer as his own convictions went, he 
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would quite as willingly blaspheme his Creator 
as not. But he had a salutary disUke of ex- 
posing himself to the penalties of the law, and 
he was aware that, by the law of England, per- 
jury is a highly penal offence. He was, there- 
fore, exceedingly aonoyed when he thus found 
himself forced, as it were, into committing it. 
But the thing was done, and there was no un- 
doing it; so he paid for his licence and com- 
forted himself with the reflection that it was 
ahnost impossible he should ever be detected. 

On the same day he forwarded to Chester 
the document for which he had incurred so un- 
pleasant a risk ; and then prepared to receive 
his bride by return of post. 

The wedding which he was preparing for 
her, however, was not exactly such as she had 
demanded. It is true that it was to be cele- 
brated under a genuine licence, in a parish- 
ohurch, and between the two parties designated 
under their true names ; but, in order to make 
a genuine marriage, there is a fourth requisite 
— ^namely, that the ceremony shall be per- 
formed by a genuine clergyman, or other 
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officer legally appointed for the purpose. 
This last condition Armstrong intended to 
elude. 

With this Tiew, he made acquaintance with 
the sexton of Llangwby, whom he found one 
day engaged in digging a grave. After 
sounding him a little, he discovered that the 
man, like most of his craft, was a knave in 
grain, and willing to undertake any job that 
he was well paid for, without troubling him- 
self with conscientious scruples. Indeed, it 
may be observed that constant &miliarity with 
death, if it does not make a man very good, 
will make him very bad — since those objects 
and ideas, which fill other men with rever- 
ential awe, must lose the power to strike or 
move him ; and that which creates solenmity in 
the novice, often breeds profaneness in the 
initiated. The sexton of Llangwby exemplified 
this general observation, and was a very 
grovelling specimen of humanity — a ready- 
made tool for any roguery which promised to 
be remunerative. 

To this man Armstrong explained that he 
had a large bet depending upon his success in 
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a frolic, in which he (the sexton) might help 
him, if he wished to gain five pounds. The 
grayedigger's eyes glistened at the mention 
of such wealth, for the sum was equal to the 
whole yearly gain of his sextonship. Arm- 
strong proceeded to ask him whether he could 
read the prayer-book fluently, for it was 
necessary that he should have some one who 
could do so, in order to win his bet. The 
sexton answered that he did not know his 
letters, but added that the clerk could read 
" beautifcd," and would be glad to joia in any- 
thing that a gentleman wanted, " who paid so 
handsome as his honour." After a mementos 
consideration, Armstrong went on to explain 
that he would give another five pounds to the 
clerk, if he would come to the church at eleven 
o'clock on the following Tuesday, dress himself 
in the surplice, and read] the marriage service 
over a couple who would present themselves 
before him. The sexton undertook for the 
clerk that he would gladly accept the terms, 
and be punctual to the appoiutment; and in 
the course of the same afternoon he called at 
Armstrong's lodgings, and informed him that 
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the bargain was stmck, and that the derk 
would not fail to come. Annstrong was con- 
tented with this assurance, and thong|ht it 
wiser not to seek an interview with the clerk ; 
for it was obviously better to have as few con- 
fidants as possible. 

Julia, meanwhile, unconscious of these 
manoeuvres, yet not altogether free from 
doubts, prepared all things for her departure. 
First, she despatched a box containing her 
dresses and other valuable effects to the rail- 
way office in Liverpool, to be kept till called 
for; then she packed up in a small bundle, 
which she might carry on her arm, the few 
things she wanted for immediate use. Finally, 
on Tuesday morning, when the colonel was 
absent on parade, alter despatching her wait- 
ing-maid on an erraud to get new-laid eggs for 
breakfast at a distant farmhouse, she stole 
quietly down the stairs, muffled up in ^ shabby 
cloak and close bonnet, with her face hidden 
behind the thickest of blue veils. She safely 
reached the coach-office just as the Shrewsbury 
coach drew up. In this Dulcimer had alrea^ 
taken her place under an assumed name ; a^d 
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she now stepped quietly inside, handed her 
false name, written on a slip of paper, to the 
coachman, when he came to see that all was 
right, and in ten minutes more was off the 
stones of Chester. 

In order still further to prevent discovery, 
ter place was taken to Shrewsbury. But while 
the coach was changing horses at Wrexham, 
she quietly slipped out, and walking down a 
side street, with her bundle on her arm, was 
immediately hidden from observation. Nobody 
missed her, for she had made her exit while the 
coachman^s back was turned, and her fellow- 
tcavellers supposed that she was only a pas- 
senger to Wrexham. So the coach pursued its 
journey, and she pursued her walk. After de- 
scending the hiU on which Wrexham standi?, 
she took the road leading to Minora, a mining 
village on the first slope of the Welsh hilb. 
This place she reached after little more than an 
hour's walking, and here she met Armstrong, 
who was waiting for her, by appointment, a 
little beyond the village, with a popy ready 
saddled. Qn this she mounted, while her lover 
walked beside her. 
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They cros^d the narrow ridge of mountain 
which formerly was the barrier, between ihe 
Cymry and the Saxon, and descended, by an 
abrupt pass, into a secluded glen, which was 
screened from the world beyond it by a range 
of lofty clifb, stretching, with almost the con- 
tinuity of a wall, for several miles. The other 
side of the valley was formed by steep banks of 
mountain, thickly clothed with woods of ash 
and silver-birch, and broken here and there by 
ravines, down which brooks were gurgling over 
slaty pebbles. 

Down this lovely vale the lovers sauntered, 
till they arrived, a little before eleven o'clock, 
within sight of the solitary tower of Llangwby. 
The little church stood nearly a mile from the 
village to which it belonged, as is the case with 
so many of the country churches in "Wales ; and 
this circumstance had led to its selection by 
Armstrong, for it was in the highest degree 
improbable that during the working hours of a 
weekday any intruders would come so far, and 
interrupt his scheme. 

They now pushed forward rapidly, and on 
entering the church found everything ready for 
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the commencement of the service. The clergy- 
man (real or apparent) stood at the altar, clad 
in a dirty surplice, with a beard of two days' 
growth, and beside him was the sexton, pre- 
pared (apparently) to enact the character of 
clerk. 

Armstrong led Julia hastily forward, over the 
uneven sur&ee of broken pavement and muddy 
earth, which was the only flooring of the nave, 
till they reached the rickety and worm-eaten 
rails which inclosed the altar. There Julia 
handed him the licence, which he had forgotten, 
but which she, with more foresight, had kept 
next her heart since the moment she received 
it. Armstrong passed it over to the minister, 
and repelled, with an indignant frown, the ges- 
tures of the sexton, who seemed anxious to 
communicate with him, and chose that most 
inopportune moment for calling attention to 
their acquaintance. Then the service began, 
and was gabbled over, with rapid utterance and 
a strong Welsh accent, in an incredibly short 
space of time. 

The happy couple rose from their knees, now 
duly pronoimced man and wife, and were forth- 
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witib summoned into the vestry, to sign their 
names in the registry. This Armstrong thought 
was carrying the farce too far, although he did 
not doubt that the clerk intended to tear the 
leaf out afterwards, a supposition which was 
confirmed by his observing that the entry stood 
at the top of a new page. 

The bridegroom took the opportunity, while 
his wife was signing, to pay the promised fee 
of £5 to the officiating clerk (whose grateful 
and emphatic exclamation alarmed him, lest it 
should rouse his bride's suspicions); he then 
turned to the sexton, and gave him the same 
sum, according to their agreement. At this 
moment Julia had completed her signature, and 
took the arm of her husband, who once more 
with difficulty checked the officious forwardness 
of the sexton, in attempting to thrust himself 
upon their notice. As they left the church 
the man again followed , them, and, touching 
Armstrong's arm, asked when he might speak 
to him. 

" Never, you d — d fool," exclaimed the irri- 
tated bridegroom; "if you are not satisfied 
with your fee, I shan't give you more." 
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So saying, he turned upon his heel, leaving 
the gravedigger silenced and discomfited. 

How often in after years did Armstrong 
curse the folly which had induced him to spurn 
the first telegraphic signal of his humble agent. 
Had he attended to his warning, he might even 
at the eleventh hour have retreated unwedded 
from the altar. As it was, the biter was 
bit, and the hunter had faUen into the trap 
which he had prepared for his quarry. For in 
truth the officiating minister who had read the 
service over the pair, was really the parish 
priest of Llangwby, and George Frederick 
Armstrong had truly and legally taken Julia 
Smith to be his wedded wife, for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, till death them should part. 

This was owing to Julians prudent fore- 
sight. When she received the licence fi'om 
.Dulcimer, and learnt the hour fixed for the 
wedding, she took the precaution of writing at 
once to the clergyman of Llangwby, requesting 
him to be at the church at half-past ten o'clock 
on the appointed day to celebrate a wedding, 
but begging him in the meantime not to say 
anything about the matter to any one. If Arm- 
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strong was actmg fiurly, she knew that this 
letter could do no harm, and wonld only seeni 
to spring jfrom her own anxiety to have every- 
thing in readiness; but if foul play were 
intended, it must inevitably be defeated. 

Thus it happened that on Thursday morning, 
just as the clerk was about to start for the 
church on his own account, he received a 
summons to accompany his pastor thither. 
The clerk was a cautious man, and feared that 
something unpleasant might occur; so he pre- 
tended an engagement on his farm, and asked 
the clergyman to take the sexton with him 
instead. This was done, and thus all seemed 
right to the deluded Armstrong, nor did any- 
thing occur to confirm Julia's suspicions that 
his intentions had been treacherous. On the 
contrajy , she retired from the church convinced 
that he was weaker than she had supposed, and 
that his affection for her was more genuine 
than she had believed. 

They had determined to spend the first week 
of their honeymoon in a farm-house that stood 
in a romantic portion of the vale of Dee, about 
twelve miles from Llangwby. Afterwards 
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they were to pass three weeks upon a tour in 
North Wales, and thence Julia was to return 
alone to Craig-y-Nant (so the farm was called), 
that she might be within reach of Armstrong, 
who would be then compelled to resume his 
military duties at Chester. 

At Craig-y-Nant Armstrong spent three 
days in a state of triumphant felicity — such 
felicity, at least, as guilty and selfish volup- 
tuousness can bestow. On the fourth day his 
dream was rudely broken. It was Sunday, and 
Julia had determined to go to morning service 
at the church ; for though she had no sense of 
religion that deserved the name, she had a 
sort of superstition which prompted her to 
return thanks for the good fortmie that had 
rescued her from her former state of degrada- 
tion. Armstrong excused himself from accom- 
panying her, but consented to attend her as far 
asjhe church-door, and promised to return in 
time to escort her home. They were too early 
at the church, but as Armstrong, haviQg his 
fishing-rod in his hand, did not wish to attract 
needless observation from the assembling con- 
gregation, he left Julia in a pew, and strolled 
VOL. I. a 
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down the hill towards the biook. To his 
astoniahment, as he was leayiiig the chuich- 
yard, it was entered from the oiqposite comer 
bj a man dressed in a cassock and bands, 
whom he instantly recognised as the supposed 
clerk who had officiated at the wedding. 

^^ Who is that gentleman ?" he asked, point- 
ing as he fi^ke to the olject of his curiosity, 
and inquiring of a portly old fEumer who was 
getting over the stile. 

"That be the parson of Uangwby, your 
honour," was the reply ; " he does our parson's 
work when t'other is away." 

" What ! do you mean that man is really a 
clergyman?" exclaimed Armstrong, with a 
Yoioe and manner which almost teirified the 
farmer, who answered in amazement — 

" Why, Lord bless your honour, what dse 
could he be ?" 

Suppressiog with a strong effort the volley 
of execrations that was bursting from his lips, 
Armstrong waited no farther questioning, but 
plunged down the hill at a rate which caused 
tbe fEirmer to look after him with some appre- 
hensions as to his sanity. 
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When he was hidden in the ^en, he aban- 
doned himself to a paroxysm of fury. He 
broke his fishing-rod in pieces, and stamped 
uppn the fragments ; he consigned himself, his 
wife, the sexton, the clerk, and the clergyman 
to the infernal powers, with anathemas and 
blasphemies, various and reiterated, too horrible 
to be detailed ; he called npon the anthor of 
evil, in whose existence he disbelieved, in 
accents of the bitterest aguish. 

^' That he should be outwitted I that all his 
plans in life should be disconcerted ! that he 
should be baffled by that prostitute ! B^t, after 
all, was it she who had outwitted him, or was 
it COTsed by some infernal accident pr stupidity ? 
'How should he find put ? And yet, ^er alj, 
what mattered the how and why? No i^ 
quiries could mend the damnable fact tjbat he, 
George Armstrong, was n;iarried — yes, married I 
— ^tp his ColonePs mistress !'' 

Then he stamped up and down the glep^i, 
makiug those peapefiil cliffs echo the unwonted 
sounds of human rage ; and ever and anon hQ 
broke out afresh witji the deapairiig e^fijanja- 
tion, '^ Till death us do part !-^tili death dp us 
part!" 
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At last these words, as lie repeated them, 
seemed to suggest a new thought. He paused ; 
then walked more slowly. 

"Death!" he said to himself; "yes, death 
may part us, after all. And why should I 
shrink from the idea ? I have no superstitious 
objection to avail myself of any natural laws 
which may carry out my will : I do not 
tremble at adopting the proper means for 
arresting the circidation of the animal fluids. 
What is it, after all, more than the performance 
of any other experiment in animal chemistry ? 
But still there may be other means, and that 
always involves risk. Well, it shall be my 
last resource ; but, at all events, I can resort 
to it if need be. And now let me control my- 
self! She must not see me agitated ; she must 
not think I have found out anything new. No, 
I won^t ask the clerk or sexton : it can serve 
no purpose, and may lead them to make mis- 
chievous inquiries. But she shall leave this 
place to-morrow, and we will never return to 
it. I must find lodgings for her in some other 
spot upon the border. After all, she is very 
charming — she was worth running some risk 
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for — and, if I must ever disencumber myself of 
her, it shall not be yet," 

Consoling himself as best he might with such 
thoughts, he strolled down the brook to its 
junction with the Dee, and thence striking 
upwards, he took a long circuit among the 
hills to recover his composure. 

He did not return to Craig-y-Nant till late, 
and found Julia almost inclined to pout at his 
neglect ; but he explained to her that he had 
met with a bad fall down one of the neighbour- 
ing cliffs, in which he had broken his fishing- 
rod and sprained his leg. A fragment of the 
rod, and a limp, which he assumed for the next 
two days, justified his assertion. 

On the following morning they started on 
their tour, and spent the next three weeks in 
Snowdonia, without any farther incident arising 
to disturb Iheir harmony. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

PE0PHET8 UNVEILED. 

On the evening of a September day, three 
months after the wedded pair had left the 
valley of the Dee, a huge and heavy-laden 
steamer was seen wambling up the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It puffed and snorted by in^ 
numerable islands of mud and reeds, startling 
the clumsy alligators which were slxunb^fing 
on their beds of slime. 

The passengers watched with interest Uk 
enormous natural rafts of drift-wood "grhich 4hey 
passed, consisting of myriads of logs, the spoil of 
the primeval forests of a continent, which here 
had been coagulated together by mud and rub- 
bish. Some of these formed floating islands, 
abeady covered with alluvial soil, upon which 
a new vegetation was springing up, adorning the 
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old tnniks with leaves and floweys not their own. 
Through this chaotic archipelago the vessel 
threaded its way to the main stream where the 
great father of waters pours his vast ctirrent 
along a single chaimeL On either side spread 
an enormous plain, extending far beyond th^ 
horizon, and rich with cultivation. Here was 
seen the dark and juicy foliage of the tobacco 
plant — there, the soft, white balls of the cotton 
tree — ^there, the light green of the sugar cane. 
All this the voyagers commanded from the deck, 
for the level of the stream on which they glided 
was higher than that of the surrounding land, 
which was only protected from inundation by 
strong embankments. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that the cultivated ground was occasionally 
interrupted by enormous swamps. 
^ At length, over one of these morasses, they 
beheld the distant spires of New Orleans ; and 
upon rounding another bend of the river the 
town itself rose from the water in their sight, 
with its strange medley of architecture, which 
may be divided, like its population, into French, 
Spanish, Yankee, and Creole. Through innu- 
merable merchant ships, steamers, and flat- 
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boats, the yessel paddled slowly to her station 
beside the quay* 

Then followed the nsual bnstle which attends 
the airiyal of a transatlantic steamer, for the 
jacket had come from liyerpool. Her deck 
.was speedily covered with cnstom-honse officers^ 
rummaging oyer the luggage, negro porters 
seeking to convey it on shore, and agents of 
the differ^it hotels, touting for lodgers. In 
the midst of this tumult the stewards of the 
steamer were elbowing their way to collect 
their dues from reluctaat passengers, and fierce 
were the disputes which ensued upon the items 
of their charges. 

On one side, a fat Irish woman with a 
rumpled bonnet and rubicund nose was de- 
claring that nothing should induce her to pay 
for all these tumblers of brandy and water 
" it was a liquor she never touched ; she mighty 
perhaps, have ordered one tumbler when first 
they left the Mersey, just to keep off the say 
sichnesSy but she was sure she never had two,, 
let alone two dozen." 

In another corner of the deck, a lanky Vir- 
ginian with a mahogany complexion and bilious 
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eyes, was representing to the captain the scan- 
dalousness of charging for soda-water when the 
company professed to supply their passengers 
with every luxury of the table for their pas- 
sage-money. 

The din and confusion of the scene were 
increased by the jabber of many languages at 
once ; for the vessel had brought over the usual 
throng of German emigrants, and her steerage 
was likewise crowded with Mormon converts ; 
some from Wales who vociferated and gesticu- 
lated to one another in their native Cambrian 
speech; others from Denmark and from Sweden, 
who expressed their impatience more patiently 
in the tongues of Scandinavia. 

Passing quietly through this Babel, two per- 
sons, who were among the earliest ready to get 
ashore, moved towards the plank which con- 
nected the vessel with the quay, followed by a 
black, who carried the small quantity of lug- 
gage which they seemed to own. The first was 
a young man of strong build and military bear- 
ing, whose black whiskers and moustachios could 
not conceal the trace of a severe and recent 
wound which had lacerated his cheek. He was 
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followed by a lady, who, rejecting the ofiG^-ed 
assistance of his hand to lead her over the 
plank, walked steadily across tmaided. She 
had her veil up, and showed the features of a 
very handsome brunette, whose mpidt glances 
wandering from point to point seemed to ap- 
preciate the admiration which her face and 
figure^ aided by a very coquettish dress, evi- 
dently excited among the crowd through which 
she passed. As she stepped upon dry land, she 
took the arm of her husband, for such he seemed, 
and, crossing the wharf together, they entered 
a big and staring hotel which fronted the land- 
ing-place. 

The pair were none other than Armstrong 
and his bride. But in order to account for 
their sudden appearance in this new scene, we 
must briefly explain the change in their for- 
tunes which had occurred since the beginning 
of their wedding tour. 

When first the elopement of Colonel Sack- 
but's fair mistress became known, it excited an 
immense sensation in the regiment. No one 
knew whom to suspect as her seducer. Nay, 
there were some who did not believe she had 
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eloped at all, but explained her disappearance 
by resorting to the hypothesis of suicide, caused 
by disgust at her position, or dislike of the 
GoldneL 

The worthy commander himself was in trans- 
ports of rage and vexation. His first sus- 
picions fell on Dulcimer, but as the latter 
xemained quietly at his post, and showed no 
symptoms of alteration in his usual habits, this 
idea was abandoned. Armstrong had been gone 
so long before, that no one thought of fixing 
the charge upon his shoulders. Dulcimer kept 
the secret faithftdly, although when he was 
talked to on the subject, he now and then be- 
trayed a nervous consciousness which puzzled 
his hearers and tended to keep alive some faint 
suspicions agaiust himself. Thus matters went 
on for three weeks, while all search after the 
missing damsel proved fruitless ; for no one had 
seen her get into the Shrewsbury coai^h, so that 
aQ possibility of tracing her was lost. 

But it happened that on a certain day, during 
tile race Week, there was unusual conviviality 
«t mess ; for a bet between two of the (^Scers 
had compelled the loser to supply a couple of 
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dossen of champagne for the general benefit. 
Ab the evening advanced, Dulcimer reached 
the commimicatiye and confidential stage of 
inebriety, and, being plied with questions, and 
led on by compliments, he at last betrayed all 
he knew of the af&ir. 

Afew days afterwards Armstrongre-appeared, 
and was immediately challenged by the Colonel. 
They met, and the consequences had well-nigh 
proved fetal to the offending party; for his an- 
tagonist's ball grazed his left cheek-bone. Nor 
did the Colonel escape scathless ; for his right 
arm was so severely shattered by Armstrong's 
bullet, as to render amputation necessary. 

This affair led to an investigation by the 
authorities of the Horse Guards, the result of 
which was that Armstrong was desired to sell 
out. He was confined to his room for nearly a 
month before his wound was healed; and when he 
rose from bed, he found his professional career cut 
short, and his character injured by his implica- 
tion in a discreditable intrigue. To add to the 
gloom of his prospects, he received a letter from 
his fether, forbidding him his house, and utterly 
casting him off; so that the £800 which he 
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received for his commission seemed to be the 
only provision he was ever likely to obtain 
either for the present or the fature. 

He had, however, one string still left un* 
broken to his bow. He was the favourite 
nephew and godson of his mother's only 
brother, an old-fashioned squireen (half far- 
mer half gentleman) of the name of Aroher, 
"who possessed a small ancestral property in 
"Westmoreland, and had no children of his own. 
The old man had often hinted that he meant to 
leave his a6res to George; and Armstrong's 
strongest, and, indeed, only hope, was now in 
the fulfi l ment of these intimations. 

He, therefore, hurried down to Westmoreland 
as soon as he was able to move, and gave his 
uncle such an account of the misfortunes which 
had befellen him, as to forestall less favourable 
accounts which might subsequently reach his 
ears. The old man had much family pride and 
keen affections, and he was incliaed by both to 
side with his nephew, and to adopt his repre- 
sentation as the true version of the occurrence. 
He readily looked upon him as the victim 
of official partiality qnd aristocratic tyranny, 
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and lesdved to do what he could to back 
him up. 

Of course Armstrong carefully concealed &om 
his uncle the extent of his liaison with Julia^ 
whidii he represented as only a passing a£Gur, 
now entirely at an end. And the old yeoman, 
whose morality was not very rigid, did not 
think much worse of his nephew for having cut 
out the Colonel in a love afGEur. He was also 
flattered by the young man's deferential manner 
of caking his advice as to his fdture plans. 

Armstrong's design was (he said) to e«dgi)ate 
to America, and offer his services to the States 
in the Mexican war, which was «it that time 
raging. He reminded his uncle of the way in 
wh;Lch Lord Dundonald, when dejoiyed of his 
rank by an unjust sentence, had aba^dcaed Im 
native land, and vindicated his name mi repu- 
tation by the valour which he dii^Iayed under 
th^ flag of Brazil ; and he declared his own 
resolution never to return tiU he had shown 
him^ielf worthy of the commission so in&mously 
taken &om him. 

Mr. Archer was delighted with his godson's 
spirited resolution, and gave hinj a hundred 
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pounds towards the expenses of* Ms outfit. 
Se also desired to liaye the name of his agent 
at New York, that he might always be able to 
communicate with him; and, when he dismissed 
him with his blessing, expressed a sanguiue 
hope that he might welcome him back, crowned 
with laurels, to his native shore. 

Armstrong was partly sincere in the above 
exposition of his plans. He thought that 
America held out a better prospect of success 
to a man like himself — ^poor, eijiergetic, and 
unscrupulous — than any European country. 5e 
believed that he might do more there than else- 
where witii his little capital ; and he felt no doubt 
that he should find an immediate opportunity of 
employmient in the Mexican war, in which occa- 
sions might offer for farther advancement. 

But his principal reason for wishing to emi- 
grate was his anxiety to interpose the -Atlantic 
between his wife and his uncle. He knew that 
if the old gentleman should once discover the 
marriage, he would instantly disinherit him ; 
and he felt that, so long as she remained in 
England, there were a thousand risks that Julia 
might find out his own relationship to Mi. 
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Archer, althougli he had as yet carefiilly oon- 
cealed it from her, and had represented him- 
self as haying no prospects except from, his 
profession. 

This fear of discovery was, indeed, the only 
reason why Armstrong did not abandon his 
wife, and emigrate without her. For his tran- 
sient passion for her had abeady worn itself 
out, and she was nothing but a burdea and 
weariness to him. But had he deserted her, 
he knew that her first step would be to pro- 
claim their marriage, and establish it by the 
production of duly attested certificates, and this 
must reach his uncle's ears, and for ever blast 
his prospects. 

He therefore confided to her his American 
schemes, and proposed that she should share 
his fortunes ; pointing out to her that in Ame- 
rica her character would not be overshadowed, 
as it must be in England, by unfavourable ante- 
cedents, but that sjie would play her part with- 
out reproach as his acknowledged wife. She 
consented, after some hesitation, to accompany 
him, and they embarked at Liverpool without 
further delay. 
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On their arrival at New Orleans (a port 
■vrhich they selected as the nearest to the seat of 
•war), Armstrong's first care was to apply to the 
local representatives of the government, oflfering 
liis services as a cavahry officer in the war 
against Mexico. He received an encouraging 
reply, and for two or three weeks was kept in 
daily expectation of receiving his commission 
from the central authorities at Washington. 
But at the end of that time he got an intima- 
tion that the most recent news from Mexico led 
to anticipations of a speedy peace ; and not long 
afterwards these expectations were realised, 
and peace between the two countries was con-- 
eluded. 

Thus Armstrong's prospects of military em- 
ployment were again blighted. But he hadj in 
the mean time, found other resources, which 
enabled him to subsist for the present without 
encroaching upon his slender capital. 

We have said that among his feUow-passen- 
gers from England were many Mormon emi- 
grants. With the leading spirits of the frater- 
nity Alrmstrong had made acquaintance during 
the voyage, and had acquired from them aU the 

VOL. I. s 
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informstioii he oould obtain oonoenuiig their 
ereed and practice. At first he did this merely 
fbr amusement, and ont of curiosity ; for tb» 
perticcdars of the wonderfdl exodm of the Mor- 
mons from NauYoo, and their successfdl colonic 
aation of a new state among the Bocky Moun- 
tains, which had just been accomplished, had 
but lately transpired, and were as yet unknown 
to the general public. 

He found that the mass of the converts were, 
as he had expected, mere simple gulls ; but he 
soon discovered that one or two of their leaders, 
who superintended the emigration of the rest, 
were of quite a different stamp. Shrewdness 
and cunning were marked upon their counte- 
nances, and although they professed a profound 
belief in the miraculous powers and inspiration 
of their murdered prophet, Joseph Smith, yet, 
as they avowed themselves free-thinkers on all 
other subjects, it was hard not to distrust their 
pretence of credulity on this. 

Armstrong, in talking to these men, pro- 
fessed himself gradually persuaded by what 
they urged, wished to hear more, borrowed 
their books, attended their meetings at "New 
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Qrleanfly and, at last, ^en the prospect of his 
oommission yanished, dedaied himself a con* 
vert He was welcomed enthusiastically, for 
fhey had already seen enough of him to appre- 
ciate the value of such a proselyte. Immedi- 
ately after his baptism he was appointed sub- 
editor of a weekly journal, which had recently 
been established at New Orleans, as the organ 
of the sect, under the name of the Occidental 
Star. 

Armstrong's abilities had room to display 
themselves in this new calling, and in a few 
months he was promoted to succeed the former 
editor* of the paper, who was consoled for his 
displacement by being sent upon a mission to 
England. The editor's duties consisted in col- 
lecting and publishing the weekly reports of 
all the official meetings of the Mormon church 
which had taken place, either at home or 
abroad, together with intelligence from the me- 
tropolis of Utah ; also in inventing narratives of 
the display of miraculous powers in the church, 
such as the healing of the sick, speaking in 
tongues, and casting out devils. He was like- 
wise required either to collect or extemporise 
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&cts relating to the missionary operations of 
the society. 

Besides these regular official tasks, he was 
expected to aid in establishing new branches 
of the church ; to circulate Mormon tracts and 
hymns; to get up collections for the " Perpetual 
Emigration Fund;" and to attend all the dis- 
trict meetings of the "seventies" and the 
" deacons." 

In return for these exertions (which made 
his office no sinecure) he was nominated 
President of the " High Priests^ Quorum " in 
New Orleans, and in that character was en- 
titled to receive the tithes which were collected 
from all Mormon converts throughout the state 
of Louisiana, and to forward them to the chief 
agent at Washington. These tithes were 
primarily gathered in by the inferior " presi- 
dents of conferences," and a double account 
was kept, so that a check was imposed on 
peculation; but Armstrong was entitled to a 
per centage on the amount, which added ma- 
terially to his small income. 

After a few months he received directions to 
attend a convention of the chief " presidents 
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and councillors " of the United 'States, which 
vas to assemble at Washington; and Julia (it 
"being the season of yellow feyer at New 
Orleans) insisted upon accompanying him. One 
or more Mormon delegates from each of the 
larger states of the Union was present at this 
conference, and they held consultations for a 
week upon various points bearing on the in- 
terests of their church. 

In these they arranged their missionary 
operations for the ensuing year, and selected 
the missionaries who were to be despatched to 
foreign stations ; they regulated the districts 
of their several " travelling bishops," who were 
to gather in the tithes throughout the Union ; 
they drew up circular letters of advice to emi- 
grants from foreign parts; they decided on 
measures for commissariat service on behalf of 
the pilgrims travelling to Utah from the 
Missouri; and they even descended to such 
details as the establishment of depots of wheel- 
barrows and carts for the poorer emigrants at 
the most convenient stations. 

All this business was transacted in the most 
methodical and practical manner, without the 
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•lightest trace of fmatioigm, and, isdeed, 
without the pretence of any leligioiui feeling 
whatever. 

Meanwhile they lived at the best hotdl at 
Washington, &red sumptuously every day, and 
spent their evenings either in convivial 
pleasures, or at the theatres, billiard tables^ 
and gaming«houses of the city. 

The representative of the church at Wash- 
ington presided over the meeting, and took the 
leading part. He went by the ^propriate 
name of Lyman, and was a man of some 
ability and more cunning. His forehead was 
broad but low, and to increase its apparent 
height the red locks which overshadowed it 
were carefully cut back. His eyes were small 
and deeply set in his head, and either glanced 
restlessly &om one object to another, as if to 
avoid the necessity of looking you steadily in 
the &ce, or else leered knowingly at the 
initiated among his hearers. His mouth, when 
not pursed up into its official attitude of demure 
hypocrisy, subsided into a smirk. The general 
expression of his countenance showed that 
vanity and seujsuality were the prevailing fea- 
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stores of his character. He pofiaessed, however^ 
Tnudi more of education than most of his 
H3oadjutors ; for he had formerly been a Unita^ 
xian minister at New York, and was familiar 
ivith that class of literature which is presented to 
the public in the lists of the Infildelical publish- 
ers. His intellectual qualifications had raised 
him to a very influential position in the Mor- 
mon hierarchy; for he was now one of the 
twelve " apostles," and, moreover, one of that 
supreme council of three which is designated 
as the '^Presidency;'' and by virtue of the 
presidential decree which appcnnted him " resi- 
dent agent " at the capital, he had the right to 
receive the tithing of all the converts througb- 
out the United States, and to expend such a 
portion of it as he should see fit in promoting 
the general interests of "the church," not 
forgetting the particular advantage of William 
Lyman. 

To this important functionary Armstrong 
was extremely attentive, and plied him with 
auch adroit flattery as to win from him the 
most jEetvourable notice. They spent much 
^ime together; and Lyman, when they were 
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alone, quite threw off the mask which he 
thought it safe to wear at the more public 
meetings. Armstrong at first had affected a 
belief in the miraculous legend of Joseph 
Smith; but when he spoke in this way on the 
first occasion of his being alone with Lyman^ 
the latter interrupted him sharply — 

" Do you take me for a fool, Armstrong ?" 
he said, " or if not, do you wish to humbug me 
into the belief that you are one yourself?" 

•" Why," said Armstrong, rather embar- 
rassed, "do you mean then that there is 
nothing at all in it ?" 

^^ Nothing at all, indeed!" exclaimed the 
other; "on the contrary, tiiere is everything in 
it. There is the colonisation of Utah in it; 
there is the presidency, and the high priest- 
hood, and all the dozen ranks of the hierarchy 
in it ; there is the tithing of a hundred thou- 
sand converts in it; there is my income of 
5,000 dollars per annum in it; there is your 
editorship and future prospects in it. And do 
you think we could have got aU these results 
without some tangible myth to act as a fool- 
trap ? Wlien were men ever influenced except 
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"by fables, or guided to good except by their 
oipm gullibility ?" 

"True," said Armstrong, "the work of 
Frederic the Suabian, de tribus impostoribm, is 
applicable to more religions than he knew of." 

^' Yes, and will be to the end of time," said 
Xyman, "for in spite of the humbug about 
social progress, and the march of intellect, and 
the schoolmaster abroad, and all that, we know 
well enough that human nature is as gullible as 
ever it was. Why, our best converts are me- 
chanics and artizans, who have got all the 
education the schoolmaster can ever give the 
masses." 

"Certainly," said Armstrong, "and it is 
absolutely necessary, if you would benefit the 
masses, to teach them through the medium of 
what vulgar minds call falsehood. Eeligion is 
only a sort of coloured glass to prevent their 
eyes being dazzled by the clear sunlight. And 
though the colours you put upon the panes 
may be a little glaring to look at, yet they let 
the light through much more readily than those 
of any other sect ; for in fact you have ven- 
tured pretty openly to promulgate the great 
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principle that ^ work is the only true worship,' 
which our great English pantheist has so justly 
pointed out as giving to the religion of China 
its immeasurable superiority over tiie super- 
stitions of Europe." 

"You are quite right," rejoined Lyman, 
" and though our enemies assert that we per- 
suade our people to make an exception in our 
Own &your as to the working part of the busi- 
ness, yet that is a yile calumny; for in fact we 
are working most effectually, in delivering 
them from the superstitions in which they were 
brought up, and placing them in the clear light 
of reason. We fairly earn the salaries we 
collect, as an equivalent for the benefits we 
' confer." 

" To be sure," said Armstrong, " and I have 
no doubt that in another generation you will 
have utterly rooted out all bigotry, and that 
the empty ceremonial of public worship which 
you are obliged still to continue for the sake of 
vulgar prejudices, will be soon abandoned. 
Indeed, I see from your admirable publications 
that you are already familmr with the writings 
of the great Comte, and that you are teaching 
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tlxe truth with very little reserve to those who 
-axe capable of imderstanding it." 

*^ Of course we are," said Lyman. " I need 
not tell you, who have read my writings, that 
iihe governing members of our church no more 
believe in the existence of a God than Comte 
^oes. For instance^ what can be plainer than 
this, which has lately appeared in our olBSlcial 
organ? — ^The only thing which has existed 
£rom eternity is an infinite quantity of self- 
moving intelligent matter.'* And again — 
^ There is no substance in the universe which 
feels and thinks now, but what has eternally 
possessed that capacity.'! -^^ again — ^ Every 
particle of matter that now exists, existed in 
the infinite depths of past duration, and was 
then capable of self-motion.'J No one who 
has his wits about him can fail to perceive that 
this amounts to a denial of creation, and to an 
assertion of the simple truth that every atom in 
the universe is just as much a God as any other. 
But I have said this in another place still more 
jphdnly — ^ When we speak of only one God, and 
♦ The " Waahington Seer/' i. p. 129. 
t Ibid. p. 102. t Ibid. p. 129. 
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state that he is eternal, we have no reference 
fb any particular person, but to trutH dwelling 
in a vast variety of substances;'* in other words, 
we only mean that the earth is truly tihe earth, 
and an apple truly an apple, and that the apple 
and the earth truly attract each other. And 
when we say the laws of attraction and so forth 
are the results of God's will, we only mean 
that they are true laws." 

"Admirably expressed," exclaimed Arm- 
strong. " And yet I am glad to see that you 
have the wisdom to adhere to common names, 
and not startle people by too abruptly proclaim- 
ing the naked truth. Where is the use of dis- 
carding the name of God, as Comte does ? How 
much better to say that ' God is everything, 
and everything is God,' which comes to exactly 
the same thing, and yet does not shock the 
prejudices of those who are slaves to a 
name." 

" Ah I" said Lyman, " we have learnt our 

tactics there from some of the European philo- 

sopherp, and especially from the great Teufels- 

drochk, whom you just now quoted. Observe 

* The "Washington Seer," i. p. 25.' 
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liow skilfiilly he prepared the EngKsh public to 
listen to his pantheistic doctrines, by gradually 
insinuating them under the phrases of cus- 
tomary Christianity. See how he crept on 
from the guarded statements of his earlier 
essays to the open avowals contained in his 
later works of a creed diametrically opposed, 
both in morality and religion, to that of Chris- 
tianity. And even yet there are many good, 
simple souls who read his ^Apotheosis of Oliver,' 
and think that he is an orthodox Puritan.^' 

" Yes," said Armstrong, " he certainly con- 
ducted the siege with great adroitness, not 
attempting to storm the citadel, but sapping it 
by indirect approaches, and availing himself, of 
all practicable shelter by the method of zigzag. 
Then there is another capital expedient of his, 
which we ought to iodtate — I mean his adopt- 
ing the language of all successful creeds as 
his own, and showing, by his eulogiums, that 
if he does not believe them, at all events he 
believes the truth that is in them.'' 

" Well," said Lyman, " I think we have even 
improved upon him in one respect. For how 
cleverly we conciliate all our converts at first, 
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by profeesmg to adopt the Chiistiaii scriptiupes, 
and only to add a few more miiades, and so 
forth. But tiien, you know, when they haye 
admitted that we possess prophetical inspiration, 
we apply it to amend the Bible ; and we have 
got an amended edition of the whole of it, which 
cuts out half the old book, and adds half as 
much again to it. This was prepared by me 
and one or two others, and we got Joe Smith 
to sanction it.* But, of course, we cannot 
venture to publish it all just yet.'^ 

" No, indeed," said Armstrong. " And, to 
own the truth, I haye fancied that in some of 
the portions you have already published you 
have been more candid than discreet. For my 
own part, I think the discipline of reserve cannot 
be too much practised. For instance, even 
among the most intelligent men, I would never 
call myself an atheist. The name of pantheist 
does just as well, and is not nearly so startling." 

^^True," said Lyman, with a laugh; ^^and 

♦ Lai^ portions of this " amended Bible " of the Mor- 
mons have been published in the Seer, their official organ 
at Washington, -which may be purchased of the Mormon 
booksellers in London. 
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does not that show what fools men are ? You 
and I can see that pantheism is only another 
name for atheism. In feet, I defy any one to 
point ont the least difference between the two, 
except that the first term says in three letters 
wliat the other says in one. And yet nine men 
out of ten will welcome the pantheist to their 
table, while they kick the atheist downstairs." 

" Undoubtedly,^' said Ajrmstrong ; " and 
flierefore the safest plan, after all, is to do what 
you have done from the first : to stick to the 
name of Christian, and profess to believe the 
Bible, but to explain away both creed and book 
by a non-natural interpretation. In this manner 
we shall be able, in time, to bring men to a 
higher level, and shall reform their language 
easily, after we have once reduced their idea« 
to common sense against their w;ill." 

After this unreserved interchange of opinions, 
Armstrong and Lyman had much confidential 
intercourse, and spent most of their time toge- 
ther. Soon the former saw, with great satis- 
fection, that his new friend was evidently 
struck with Julia's beauty and vivacity. His 
marked attentions suggested th^ idea that some* 
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tiling more than a transient impression liad been 
made ; and, with the view of deepening the 
wound, Armstrong resolved to remain at Wash- 
ington for some weeks after the dispersion of 
the convention, on pretence of avoiding the 
contagious epidemic which was raging at New 
Orleaos. 

While he was thus occupied, a circumstance 
occurred which tended to bring all his delibera- 
tionet to a point and to hasten their execution. 
This was the receipt of a letter from England, 
forwarded by his agent at New Orleans, which 
announced the death of his uncle Archer, and 
enclosed au extract from his will ; whereby it 
appeared that he had left all his property to his 
nephew George F. Armstrong, on condition 
that he should take and bear the name of 
Archer. This property consisted (as Arm- 
strong knew) of the little hereditary estate of 
Grendale Screes, worth £200 a-year ; but it also 
included (as he now learnt with joy) a sum of 
£2,000 in the funds, which the old man had 
saved by the careful economy of his later years. 
So that he might reckon himself possessed of a 
clear permanent income of £300 a-year. 
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This letter determined Armstrong to return 
"to England, and he was of course anxious to 
leave his wife in America. It need not be said 
that he told her nothing of the news. On the 
contrary, he grumbled more than ever over his 
ill-luck, declared that he saw nothing but star- 
vation before him, and that Lyman either 
Tvould or could do nothing more for him than 
continue his wretched appoiutment of editor at 
!New Orleans. At the same time, when he was 
with Lyman, he often spoke of the expense of 
housekeeping, and of his regret at his impru- 
dent marriage ; and hinted plainly enough that 
he would gladly be disencumbered of his wife. 
Meanwhile to Julia* he painted in glowing 
colours the princely luxury in which the 
establishment of Lyman was maintained at 
Utah, whither the apostle was now about to 
return, to take his seat in the cabinet of the 
presidency. The carriages kept for him at the 
pubKc charge, the great income derived from 
the tithing of the people, the band of music 
which attended him on state occasions, the 
regiment of guards placed at his orderjs, were 
all dwelt on with an affectation of envy which 

VOL. I. s 
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effectually concealed from Julia her husband's 
true design. 

When Armstrong thought her mind was 
thus sufficiently prepared to appreciate the 
position of an apostle's wife at Utah, he unbo- 
somed himself to Lyman on the subject. He 
said frunMy that he was tired of his wife, that 
they did not suit each other, and that he should 
be glad to be rid of her. He added that he 
had observed Lyman's admiration for her, and 
that if he chose to take her with him on his 
return to Deseret, he was welcome to do so. 
Lyman eagerly caught at the proposal, which 
he said he should have made himself had he 
not been afraid of offendi^ his friend. 

The same afternoon he sought a private in- 
terview with Julia and made proposals to her 
in form, which she demanded time to consider. 
The trutti is that she was beginning heartily to 
tire of her position as the wife of Armstrong. 
On the plea of poverty he kept her in wretched . 
lodgings at New Orleans, gave her no amuse- 
ments, and snubbed and thwarted her per- 
petually, and sometimes even terrified her by 
the explosions of his ungoveiBable temper. 
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He often gave her to imderstand that his 
capital was rapidly meltiiig away, and that 
when it was all gone they must poaitiwly 
separate. She did not see what was to he 
.gamed by sticking to him any longer, and if 
•she must se^ smother protector, the present 
^€KSer se^Died.as eligible as any she was likely 
to meet. Moreover, Lyman took eare to inform 
her that in Utah she would be his legal wife, 
&r that the territorial legislature of the 
Mormon state held no marri^es as l^gal 
which had not been contracted under the 
authority of the president of their church, and 
recognised his power to annul all previous mar- 
riages. In confirmation of this he produced 
from his pocketbocA: a number of printed 
forms, sealed with the presidential seal, seme of 
which purported to be marriage licences, and 
others nullifications of marriage. He in&rmad 
her that it was onlynec^sary for her to fiU up 
<two of these. forms with her signature, and she 
would become Jfe. Xyman by the law of Utah 
as duly and truly as she had formerly become 
Mrs. Armstrong by the law of England. He 
forbore to reveal to her the fact that there were 
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already four other Mjs. Lymans in his establish- 
ment at Dcserct, and of this circmnstanoe Jnlia 
had no suspicion. For the stories of the Mor- 
mon seraglios which were then already ciren- 
kted by discontented proselytes were indig- 
nantly denied by the authorities of the church; 
.and the "revelation" authorising polygamy 
was sparingly and cautiously disclosed only to 
a select few among the hierarchy. 

These things haying been duly weighed, 
Julia decided, after a few days of deliberation, 
to accept Lyman's proposal. Accordingly the 
two following forms were filled up and ex- 
ecuted. 

No.1. 

" I, Brigham Young, Seer, Prophet, Eevela- 
tor, and President of the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints, by virtue of the divine authority 
committed unto me, hereby pronounce the pre- 
tended marriage between George Frederick 
Armstrong, of the city of New Orleans, and 
Julia Smith, commonly called Julia Armstrong, 
of the same city, to be null and void. In wit- 
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ness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal. 

(Signed) " Brigham Young (L.S.). 
^^ Countersigned in token of agreement and 
consent by me, 

(Signed) '^ Julia Smith (commonly .called 

Armstrong)." 

No. 2. 
"I, Brigham Young, Seer, Prophet, Ee vela- 
tor, and President of the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints, by virtue of the divine authority 
committed unto me, hereby authorize the cele- 
bration of a marriage between William Lyman, 
one of the Twelve Apostles and High Council- 
lor of the Presidency, and Julia Smith, com- 
monly called Julia Armstrong. In witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal. 

(Signed) " Brigham Young (L.S.). 
" Countersigned ia token of agreement and 
consent by us. 

(Signed) " William Lyman. 

^^ Julia Smith (commonly 
3alled Armstrong)." 
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ArmfltTong, being anxionff ta gefc posflessiaii 
of these documents, caused Lyman to iniihri 
Julia sign them in duplicate. Oiie copy she 
Kept herself, the other, a» she was haJbrmed, 
was for registration in the archives of the 
Churchy but it was really handed oyer to her 
English husband, who secured it carefully, 
imdcr the idea that it might be of some use to 
him as evidence in the possible contingencies 
of the future. 

Armstrong did not think it necessary to 
a&ct any displeasure at Julia's decision ; so the 
whole affair was conducted in the guise of an 
amicable arimigement. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed by a subordinate of Ly- 
man's at Washington, who was employed as a 
tithe-collector, and rejoiced in the title of 
" Aaronio Priest " and ^^ Member of the 
Seventy." Armstrong himself gave away 
the bride ; and all went merry as a marriage 
bell. 

Soon afterwards the whole party returned in 
company to New Orleans ; Armstrong pretend- 
ing that he must resume his duties as editor of 
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i^he Occidental ^tar^ which had been entrufited 
to the sub-editor during big absence ; and Ly- 
man being about to embark there for St Louis^ 
which was the first stage of his journey to 
TJtah. 

On their airiyal at New Orleans, Armstrong 
confided to Lyman his plan of returning to 
England, in the hope, as he said, of obtaining 
more lucratiye employm^it there. He also 
xmdertook to do all he could to forward the 
Mormon cause, and especially to encourage the 
emigration to TJtah. In order to enable him 
to promote this object more effectually he 
desired Lyman to give him credentials for the 
English '^ saints ;" and he was accordingly fur- 
nished with a missiye of the most authoritatiye 
<jharacter, addressed to all Presidents of Con- 
ferences in England and Wales, enjoining 
them to obey the directions of the bearer in so 
&r as they were iu accordance with the decrees 
of the Church. 

At the same time Armstrong cautioned Ly- 
man not to let any hint of his return to England 
reach the ears of Julia, obserying that, if she 
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knew it, she might be tempted to repent of 
her new bargain, and escape from her American 
protector. 

Lyman promised discretion so long as they 
should be in the civilised region of the union. 
** But when I have got her at Utah," he said, " it 
matters little enough what she knows or wishes. 
8he would find it rather hard, I guess, to fol- 
low the trail over a thousand miles of wilder- 
ness, which lie between Salt Lake and the 
Missouri. And as to any one helping her ix> 
escape, why, it is a sheer impossibility. It 
would be as much as any man's life was worth 
to elope with a member of an apostle's famUy^ 
All concerned in such a business would be 
caught and shot in less than half no time." 

Armstrong thought, though he did not say 
so, that this was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ; he therefore accompanied his friend and 
Julia, in the most amiable mood, to the quay, 
and saw them on board a steamer with high 
pressure engines and double-loaded safety 
valves, which professed to do fifteen miles an 
hour up stream, and manifested evident inten- 
tions of racing with the boat of a rival com- 
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pany. What with the chance of snags and 
explosions on the river, and of wild Indians in 
the wilderness, he thought there was a tolerable 
possibility that his fair wife might never reach 
the Salt Lake at all ; and if she did, he felt a 
reasonable certainty that she could never come 
back. 

They parted with an affectionate embrace, 
and he stood upon the quay and waved his 
handkerchief to her till they were out of sight. 
Then he walked at once to the Liverpool packet 
office, and secured his place for England by the 
next steamer, no longer in the name of Arm- 
strong, but in that of Archer. 

He landed at Liverpool without any accident, 
after a rapid voyage, about twelve months after 
he had quitted it. The first thing which he 
heard on his return was, the news that his 
father had died during his absence, leaving the 
little he had to leave, which was under £1,000 
in all, to George's only surviving brother, who 
was an emigrant settled in Australia. 

Archer, for so we must henceforth call him, 
had thus the world before him, and no relatives 
to interfere with his proceedings. 
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He was at the doseof hiB tweaty-fimstyear, snd 
possessed an income sufficient to give bim a start- 
ing point in life. But he Mt that the want of 
introduction and connection would intez&ro 
with his success, if he entered immediately 
upon a profession. He had also, as we have 
already stated, kept up his classical studies 
during the leisure of his military career^ and 
was a £ur scholar, with a decided turn fear com* 
position* 

Under these circumstances he tiaiought it 
might be adyantageous to him, with r^erence 
to his future prospects, to spend three years at 
the university before launching into the struggle 
of professional Ufe in London. If he were 
successM at Oxford, he might thus gain a 
fellowship, which would give him a material 
addition to his income. At all events, he could 
not fail to gain many social advantages &om 
spending three years among the elite of his own 
age and station ; the moriB so as he would enter 
the society of the place with the great advan*- 
tage of being nearly two years older than his 
cotemporaries (the usual age of entrance being 
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jimBtem)j aiui mucli more than two yearn be-^ 
jxmd them in knowledge of the wodd. 

With these views, George Aroher (fiw? w© 
sthfiU call him henceforth by his. new name) 
entered himself npon the books of the ancient 
college of St. Chad^s in the TJniveidty of Ox- 
ford ; and, having been duly admitted and ma- 
triculated, came into residence at once. For 
he was allowed, by the favour of the Warden, 
to have rooms immediately, in consideration of 
his advanced age and of his family estate in 
Westmoreland, the value of which he success- 
fully exaggerated, in order to enhance his im- 
portance in the eyes of the college Dons. 

It happened, by a singular coincidence, that 
the same college had been selected for Charles 
Bampton by the advice of his Eton tutor. His 
name was already on the books when his old 
persecutor came into residence; but Charles 
was at that time only eighteen, being, as the 
reader will remember, three years junior to 
Archer. He therefore was not summoned to 
Oxford till the latter had been nearly two years 
resident. And Archer was already a distin- 
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goished student among the second year men, 
when Charles, at the age of nineteen, became 
an Oxonian freshman. Passing over the inter- 
vening period, wo will once more return to the 
fortunes of our Cornish hero at this critical 
epoch of his existence. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

TUTORS AND UNDERGRADUATES. 

Life has few feelings more exliilarating thaa 
those with which a freshman takes possession 
of his first college rooms. He is conscious of 
a sudden and enormous change in his circum- 
stances and social position. A month ago he 
was a schoolboy, with every movement con- 
trolled by the will of his masters, and the em- 
ployment of every hour regulated by a strict 
routine, and subjected to a scrutinisiag super- 
vision. Now he is a man, subject to no con- 
trol but his own, under no restraint but the 
easy yoke of academic discipliae, able to do 
what he will with his own time and money. 
Moreover he is the master of an independent 
establishment ; the monarch of all he surveys 
under his garret^s roof. 
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How proud is the consciousness of dominion 
with which he first takes the head of his own 
table and makes tea out of his own tea-things. 
With what happy self-importance does he call 
at the upholsterer's to order the furniture of his 
apartment, and select the softest sofit and the 
most luxurious easy chair. How pleased he is 
with the respectful observance of the trades- 
men, and their eagerness to supply him with 
every Qonvemeiioe azid elegance 4)f life without 
a hint of pirptient. Add to aUHiis the buory- 
ant hdaith and spirits of ninetaen ; the inde^ 
teraniiiate and boundless fiituife, painted in tb& 
flowing colours of inexperienoe.; ^the feelxag 
that life is all befoare him, whence tto choose. 
With so many sources of ea^oymeaA acounm- 
lated at this single pointy there is Uttle wmuier 
that most men look back to it ioom the dull 
Toutiiifi «ff nune pi^saic years, as thB suoooiiest 
lEgpot in all their retrospect. 

id; Hob happy epoch Charles iBampton had 
nowarrived. It was his first weak in .Oxford, 
and ike -was already getting settled in Ms 
college roons. Archer heard of .Bamptcm'^ 
arrival with displeasure, but felt oK) iaac of im 
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recognition, and resolved not to discover him- 
self to him. He had already met several school 
acquaintances at Oxford, and had never been 
recognised by any of them. Indeed, his look 
was so altered since his boyish days by the 
pistol shot which had lacerated his cheek, as 
well fts by the growth of whiskers and the 
manly development of his features, that none 
would have beeai likely to detect his identity. 
Charles, moreover, was never very observant, 
and was peculiarly unapt in the recognition of 
feces ; €flid he was at present too happily ab- 
sorbed in the novelty of his academic life f o be 
dwelling on associations connected with the 
most painful recollections of his childhood. 
But we will let him give his own description 
of his first impressions, in a letter which he 
wrote ix) a cousin who had not long left Eng- 
land for India. 

" Oxford, May 1st. 
" My dear Vernon, — I promised you, when 
we parted, that I would keep a journal for you 
irtiOT. I got to Oxford, that it might help to 
dieer your loneliness at Thuggemabad. As -I 
have now just finished my first week here (I 
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came up on Monday, and I write on Sunday 
evening), I sit down to give you my impres- 
sions. 

"On my arrival I reported myself to my 
tutor, Mr. Brown, whom I had seen before 
(last term), when I came up here for two days 
to be matriculated. He was very kind, told 
me my matriculation examination had been an 
imusually creditable one, which (he observed) 
he had expected it would be, Imowing, as he 
did, that at Eton I had been one of the selecti 
for the ^ Newcastle.' After one or two inquiries 
about my reading, he asked me to come to tea 
with him that evening, which I accordingly did. 

" He certainly is the quaintest old bachelor, 
in point of manner, that you can conceive; 
evidently very shy, even with, a freshman like 
me ; with a voice almost unnaturally soft and 
gentle, and an extreme awkwardness of gesture 
and movement. He can hardly cross the room 
without stumbling over something, or knocking 
his legs together, with no cause whatever, as if 
they could not help throwing each other down. 
Then he has a way of dnmmiing with his hand 
upon his head, in fits of absence or embarrass- 
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ment, which made me feel qtiite neirous. He 
made very bad tea, aad forgot to hand me 
the sugar-basin ; and I (I am ashamed to say) 
felt too shy to ask him for it. He asked me 
such odd questions, too ; for instance, whether 
I was fond of ladies' society, and whether I 
did not think Miss Stumper (the warden's 
daughter) very handsome. When I said I had 
not seen her, he sighed; and I leamt after- 
wards from Cowper (whom you remember), 
that she refused him last year. In spite of 
these eccentricities, however, he is a capital 
scholar, and a most kind-hearted man. 

" He told me what lectures I was to attend. 
These last two hours a-day. I was put into the 
highest lectures in which men of my standing 
ean be placed, thanks to my Eton reputa- 
tion. We are lectured on ethics aad Latin one 
day, Greek and logic the next, and so on alter- 
nately. The work in preparation for each lec- 
ture is, of Aristotle's ethics about two or three 
chapters; of Livy, five chapters ; of Herodotus, 
twelve chapters ; of logic, a few pages of Aid- 
rich. Brown makes the logic and ethics very 
plain and attractive ; and, if I may judge from 

VOL. I. T 
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ihiB week's experience, I shall become very 
li»id of them. In the clasaics he chiefly oooa* 
fines himself to points of scholarship. I fear 
you will vote this description of lectures very 
slow, but I giye it you as a necessary element 
of the picture of my college life, especially afi I 
mean to be a reading man. 

"Well, but to return to Monday night. 
After leaving Brown, I went back to my own 
rooms, which my scout had by that time got 
into very tolerable order. The furniture, wbidi 
I take at a valuation from the out-going man^ 
is very decent ; but I shall want another book- 
case and a new so&. I also mean to get a 
cabinet piano, and to learn music from the col- 
lege organist. I greatly enjoyed feeling myself, 
for the first time in my life, a fdU-grown Eng^ 
lishman, with my own house (or rooms) for my 
castle ; so went to bed (a nice so& bed, in a 
litfle pigeon-hole, with a lean-to rorf), and fell 
asleep, in a highly satisfied state of mind. 

" Next momiDg, after lecture, Ohadton and 
Loxley called, whom you r^nember at Eton. 
They came up two terms ago, and good*natureclly 
undertook to lionise me over Oxford. They 
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took me over some of the principal colleges, and 
ixito the Magdalen walks and Christ Churchmear 
dow. The things which please me best here aro 
these exquisite walks. The old elms are now in 
their freshest, tend^rest green, and, after looking 
up among their dancing leaves into the blue 
above, one turns one's eyes a little lower, and, 
under the branches, catches glimpses of all the 
domes and spires of Oxford, iq constantly vary- 
ing combinations, each seeming more graceful 
than the last. 

" In the course of this walk I was initiated 
into some of the academic mysteries, and warned 
against certain fresh propensities, in which I 
was thought likely to indulge : e. g.y I was cau- 
tioned that I must never speak of ^ SL Chad's 
College,' but only of ^St. Chad's.' I was re* 
buked for talking of undergraduates as ^ fel* 
lows,' and informed that ^ men ' was the only 
admissible term. I was also informed that it 
was excessively slow to take a country walk in 
a cap and gown, and that it was the ne plus 
ultra of viridity to carry a stick when in one's 
academicals. 

" We dined in the hall at five, and, as I sat 
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near one or two old Etonians, and was intro- 
duced to others of my neighbours, I got on very 
well. I have been this week to several wine 
parties, which are very slow aflfairs — a great 
erowd of men, who drop in between hall and 
chapel, take a glass or two of wine, and go out 
again ; and, unless one happens to be near some 
fellow (many I mean) that one knows, it is, of 
course, stupid. 

" A break&st party, to which I was asked, 
this (Sunday) morning, was far more amusing. 
It was at Loxley's rooms, but the brilliancy of 
the entertainment was entirely owing to a man 
of the name of Archer, who is now in his second 
year of residence, and is one of the cleverest 
men I ever met. He has seen a great deal of 
the world, having travelled in America and 
elsewhere, and is fuU of anecdote. I think, 
too, he looks older tlian his university standing 
would make him. It is strange that every 
now and then, while he was speaking, I could 
not help fancying that I had met him some- 
where before. Yet I could not remember his 
face, and afterwards (when I was introduced to 
him) he said he did not remember that he ever 
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liad had the pleasure of meeting me. He was 
Tery civil, and hoped we should see more of 
each other. 

" I ought not to forget (knowing your old 
love of good things at Eton) to describe to you 
the comestibles of an Oxford breakfast, which 
are very joUy. At the bottom of the table 
there was a great rouad of brawn, which was a 
novelty to me, and which (except for the curi- 
osity of the thing) I did not much care about. 
Then there was a capital game pie, a lobster 
salad, some grilled fowls and mushrooms, and 
the usual accompaniments of tea, coffee, muflSns, 
&c. ; and lastj not ,least, a bowl of the most 
delicious mixture was handed round, called cup, 
how made I know not, but xmquestionably akin 
to the ambrosia of Olympus. 

^^ I am just now come back from service at 
St. Mary's. I went from Oriel College (I 
should say from Oriel) where I had been 
returning a call, by the lane which leads from 
thence to the High Street, and was more struck 
than ever by the exquisite grace of the clustered 
pinnacles which surrounded the spire of St. 
Mary's, as seen from thence; really one of the 
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most lovely architectural eflBects I ever saw. I 
entered St. Mary's punctually, and ascended to 
the undergraduates' gallery, which was well 
fnied. As I looked round me and below, and 
thought of the future destinies of those by whom 
I was surrounded, and the historical associ- 
ations connected with all the antique costume 
and venerable ceremonial which I beheld, I 
confess that I felt a thrill of pride at the reflect 
tion that I was myself a member of the IJniver- 
sity of Oxford, the most splendid and august 
corporation in Europe. 

^* But my cogitations were interrupted by 
the entrance of the Vice-chancellor and the 
heads of houses, all in their scarlet robes, for it 
is what they call a ' Scarlet day ' to-day. The 
university sermon was to be preached by 
Brown, who was nshered by a mace-bearer to 
the pulpit, and who made* a bow of the m(Jst 
extraordinary awkwardness to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor as he filed past him, which (the bow, I 
mean, not the awkwardness) is, I hear, a part 
of the regular ceremony. 

" On reaching the pulpit Brown pulled out of 
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Ins pocket a large green silk pockethandker- 
<5liief, with which he wiped his feoe ; he then 
read the bidding prayer; then pulled out a 
white handkerchief, with which he blew his 
nose; then produced a small box, from which he 
conveyed something or otiiier into his mouth ; 
and finally began his sermon, the subject of 
which was the natural proof of the immortality 
of the soul. 

"He gave a very learned account of the 
opinions of the ancient philosophers on the 
point ; but in giviag his own views he placed 
the chief strength of his cause on the impossi- 
bility of conceiviag an actual destruction of the 
vital principle in anything which has once 
possessed it ; and he anticipated the objection, 
that animals and vegetables possessed this vital 
principle as well as men, by replying that, so 
fer as we knew, they also might be heirs of 
immortality. I confess I did not at first per- 
ceive the absurdity of all this till Archer, who 
met me coming out of church, asked me * what 
I thought of the immortality of cabbages ? ' 

" But it is getting very late Mid I must be 
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up for morning chapel to-morrow ; so good bye^ 
my dear fellow, and believe me ever 
" Yours most sincerely, 

" Chaelbs Bampton.'' 
« « « « « 

It will be seen from the above letter that 
Charles had every chance of speedily fonning 
a numerous acquaintance. Indeed, a man who 
goes up from Eton to Oxford will always be 
sore of having as many friends as he wants, 
and generally a good many more. Charles^ 
however, like some other sentimental youths, 
though he liked occasionally poeticising in soli- 
tude, yet enjoyed the excitement of society; 
and, indeed, he had not self-reliance enough 
to live alone, even had it been necessary or 
desirable that he should ; which was far from 
being the case; for the great benefit of an 
English imiversity is the noble social education 
which it gives by the free and independent in- 
tercourse customary among the academic youth. 
Moreover, Charles had a liberal allowance which 
enabled him to enter fully into the amusements 
of the place, and to give numerous parties 
in a style which ensured his popularity. 
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His associates were mostly Etonians like 
himself, gentlemanly young men, who boated, 
rode, and played at billiards, without violating 
the decencies of the university or coming into 
collision with the proctor. 

Some few acquaintances he made of a higher 
intellectual cast, among whom Archer was the 
leading mind. But, unhappily, there was no 
one at St. Chad's, at that time, who combined 
religious principle with intellectual power; and 
therefore Charles was left, at this most critical 
turning point of his career, without that guid- 
ance which might have exercised the most 
decisive influence on a nature like his, and 
might have saved him from many errors, 
destined to bear the fruit of bitter and irreme- 
diable sorrow. 

In the midst of the social amusements in 
which he indulged, Charles did not by any 
means give up his reading. But he took it 
easily. After the first month was over he was 
contented with skimming the surface of things, 
and he no longer thought it needful to give up 
much time to preparing the subjects of lecture 
beforehand. This much aflSicted good Mr. 
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Brown, who often remonstrated with Ms pupil 
upon his earelessness, and lamented that he 
saw no trace of that rapid improyement which 
he had augured from his earlier achieve- 
ments. 

But Bampton evaded these remonstrances 
with polite indifEerence ; to his friends be 
expatiated upon the importance of more 
general information, as contrasted wiiii i^e 
minute and technical knowledge required by 
university examiners; to himself he made 
very plausible excuses for his idleness, by 
dwelling on the unquestionable tmih that a 
knowledge of men is more valuable than a 
knowledge of books. 

He farther propitiated his tutor by sending 
him up, from time to time, a neat translation 
into Latin or Greek verse of some of ttie tutor's 
fevouxite bits of English poetry. For Brown 
had (he flattered himself) a taste fcr poetry, 
and us6d often to insist on reading "Wordsworth 
aloud to Mrs. and Miss Stumper, when he was 
asked to spend an evening with itiem at the 
warden's lodge. Indeed, it was surmised tiiat 
a weariness of Ihese recitations had been one 
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esxme oi Miss Stumper's rejecting her learned 
admirer. It was also whispered, however, 
that his prose readings had amused her too 
much, as well as his poetry too little ; for, on 
seeing her yawn over his Wordsworth, he had 
asked her mamma's permission to read some of 
the "Waverley Novels" instead* But, un- 
happily, he always pronounced all the Scotch 
names as if they had heen Latin or Greek ; 
thus, for example, his favourite character in 
*he " Heart of Mid-Lothian " was Dum-bi-<Hk- 
es ; and he made Butler " compass an harmoni- 
ous call" from the parish of Screegh-m8-dS-ad. 
These classical pronunciations excited such 
hursts of risibility from Miss Stumper, Iftiat 
after two or three attempts Mr. Brown gave 
up romances iu despair, and resolved to pro- 
pose at once, without waiting to fiicilitate the 
assault by expending farther labour upon zig- 
zag approaches. 

But his boldness was iu vain; he was re- 
jected by the warden's daughter, and the 
repulse at first plunged him into despair; for, as 
Miss Si was very plaiu and upwards of thirty, 
henaturally (though perhaps hastily) concluded 
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that, if rejected by her, he had scarcely any 
hope of formtng a matrimonial comiection in 
his own rank at all. At length, ho^^ever, lie 
took comfort in the resolution to train up a 
wife for himself, and manufacture the article 
which he could not get ready made. He fixed 
upon the daughter of his scout (Sophy Simkin 
by name), a pretty and modest girl about four- 
teen, whom he happened to see one day when 
he went to visit her father, who was temporarily 
disabled by an illness from attending in coUege. 
Mr. Brown explained his views confidentially 
to the old servant, who was of course delighted 
with the promotion of his darling Sophy ; and 
it was arranged that she should come to Mr. 
Brown's rooms daily, to be instructed in all the 
intellectual accomplishments which her pre- 
destined husband thought desirable. 

On these occasions she was always accom- 
panied by her mother; who used to sit knitting 
in one comer of the room, while Sophy yas 
receiving her lesson in English reading or 
Latin grammar firom the tutor. 

Of course all this created much amusement 
among the undergraduates, who used sometimes 
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Cquite accidentally, of course) to call to speak 
to Mr. Brown after Sophy and her mother had 
been seen to enter his apartment. Occasionally, 
too, the Latin exercises of the fair Sophy were 
discoyered left about the table by his pupils 
when they came to lecture, in which case they 
•were always surreptitiously conveyed away as 
lawful prize. Brown, however, was either im- 
conscious of, or indifferent to the ridicule he 
incurred. He was delighted with the progress 
of his female scholar, who was really a quick 
and lively girl, and soon got very fond of her 
kind preceptor. She advanced rapidly in her 
studies, and Brown stimulated her to fresh 
exertions by the gift of prize-books every quar- 
ter, embellished with encouraging and appro- 
priate inscriptions, generally expressed in the^ 
Latin tongue. It may be imagined how much 
these fly-leaves enchanted tite tutor's masculine 
disciples, to whom, in absence of mind or for- 
getfulness, he often set copies of verses out of 
these sacred volimies. 

In the midst of such occupations and amuse- 
ments Charles's first term was drawiag peace- 
fully towards its close, when he became 
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isTolyed in an affidr that seemed to threaten 
awkward consequenoes. Chie eyening he was 
at a supper party given to celebrate the victoiry 
of the St. Chad's boat upon the river. It was 
a noisy party, and a good deal of wine and 
punch was swallowed. Bampton sat next a 
man whom he knew but slightly, of the name 
of Swayle, a weak and inoffensive personage 
when sober, but easily brought by a few extra 
glasses of wine into the quarrelsome stage of 
intoxication. It was evident soon after suj^er 
UmbA he had already reached this impleasant 
condition. He began a political discussion 
with Charles, who had lately taken to speaking 
at the ^^Union" Debating Society, and had 
expressed opinions differing (as it seemed) very 
strongly from Swayle's. Bampton observed 
the state of his antagonist, and sou^ by his 
repHes to prevent any disagreeable interruption 
of the harmony of the evening. But the 
attempt was hopeless. Swayle gotviolcoit, and 
said some very insulting things ; which, how- 
ever, it would have been absurd to notice 
seriously, aa the state to which he was reduced 
was rendered painMly evident by im thicken- 
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ening voioe, stammering speech, and incoherent 
utterance. After a few minutes he fell back 
upon the sofa, and began snoring in a dranken 
sleep. Archer, -vrho was seated opposite, and 
had watched what was taking place, now took 
a pair of scissors from the chimney-piece, and 
lorged Charles to revenge himself by cutting off 
one of Swayle's whiskers, on which the latter 
was known to pride himself particidarly. 
Charles was carried away by the fim of the 
notion, and the whisker was shorn off. 

Preseatly afterwards Swayle woke up, and 
staggered out of the room with the assistance of 
two of his friends, who charitably helped him 
to his own apartment. When late next morn- 
ing he sat down before his shaving-glass, he 
disooyered for the first time the fearful loss 
whidi he had sustained. He dressed hastily, 
and lost no time in ascertaining from Charlton, 
the friend with whom he had supped on the 
previous night, that Bampton was the author 
of his woe. Archer, whose rooms were next 
door, was asked in to give his advice; and he, in 
oonjuQction with Charlton (to whom he had 
previously given the cue), persuaded Swayle 
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that the insult was one which he could not 
overlook. Accordingly, on their advice, Swayle 
despatched Archer as his ambassador to Bamp- 
ton'« rooms, to demand a peremptory apology 
for the outrage he had inflicted. 

Charles refused to give any apology, which 
(he contended) was rather due from Swayle to 
himself. Archer returned to Swayle with fliis 
refusal, and told him that now, of course, he 
must publish a statement of the case, accom- 
panied by a letter to Bampton. Swayle 
entreated him to assist ia the composition; 
which Archer affected to decline, but stayed ia 
the room while Swayle wrote, aud threw in, 
from time to time, a suggestion tending to 
iacrease the absurdity of his effusion. After 
many abortive attempts and numerous erasures, 
at length the following letter was &irly writ-» 
ten out :— 

" Sir, — As I cannot, upon mature reflection, 
conceive that any expressions which I may 
have made use of towards you last night could 
have justified your retaliation while I was 
asleep (for which you now refuse to apologise), 
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I must beg you to consider, if in future we 
«hould meet anywhere, that our acquaintanoe 
is at an end. 

"Had the proceeding which you adopted been 
intended for a joke, it would have been puerile 
and unpardonable. But to revenge yourself 
upon one whom you considered to have insulted 
you, by disfiguring him for weeksj while asleep 
and defenceless, was a line of conduct of 
which, as I do not wish to have any farther 
intercourse or communication with you, I will 
not express the strong opinion of myself and 
my friends. 

"I may add that, were I not debarred. from 
doing so by the absurd laws of the university, 
I should seek from you that satisfaction which 
elsewhere would have been Hub ordinary and 
necessary course to be pursued. 

"Unless you should, at the eleventh hour, 
think better of your refusal to apologise, I shall 
print this letter, in order to explain our relative 
situation to the members of our college. — I 
have the honour to r^Eoain, sir, your obedient 
fiervant, - 

"Timothy Swatub.'^ 

VOL. I. " TT 
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• Archer promised to take this to Bamptonv 
and to carry it at once to the printer's if he 
still refused the apology demanded. He then 
went over to Bampton's rooms, bursting with 
suppressed laughter, and showed him the letter^ 
Bampton persisted in his refusal, and, accord- 
ingly, the letter of Swayle, to which a ludicrous 
statement of his loss was prefixed, was printed 
and circulated, to the unbounded amusement of 
the college and university. 

Po« Swayle soon perceived that his entrance^ 
into hall or lecture-room was the signal of 
laughter, and that he had only made himself 
the butt of his acquaintance by his attempt to 
avenge his wounded honour. This increased 
his irritation to boiUng-point, and it was wilfully 
fomented by Archer, who, while to Bampton 
and others he made a joke of the whole matter, 
affected when alone with Swayle to sympathise 
deeply with his feelings. He acted thus in 
some degree out of an innate love of mischief; 
but partly, also, in hopes of bringing some 
public insult upon Bampton, against whom he 
still cherished a secret dislike, as the cause of 
his first disgrace. 
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A day or two had passed, when, just as 
Swayle was returning from a ride, with his 
horsewhip in his hand, he met Bampton emerg- 
ing from his staircase on the quadrangle, and, at 
the same time, heard a titter from some other 
men who were lounging past. Enraged by the 
sound, he rushed upon Bampton and struck 
him two or three blows with the horsewhip. 
Charles, however, was the stronger man of the 
two, and speedily succeeded in disarming his 
opponent, and in retaliating the blows which 
he had received. 

At this moment Mr. Lewby, the mathematical 
lecturer of the college, who was the junior proc- 
tor of the year, passed through the quadrangle, 
and, to his horror, beheld this flagrant violation 
of all academic law perpetrated in his very 
presence. He was a very fussy little personage, 
inflated with the importance of the ofl&ce which 
he held, as head of the police and of&cial 
conservator of the peace in town and university. 
Of course he ordered his " bull-dogs " to bring 
the offenders immediately to his rooms, and there 
he minutely investigated the circumstances of 
their quarrel. On hearing the nature of the 
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ease, he pronoimoed it was of too seiioiifi a 
cbaracter (iiiTolyiiig, as it did, the possible 
tx>ntmgency of a duel) for him to decide it 
upon his own unaided responsibility. He 
must refer it to Br. Stumper, Ihe warden of 
fhe college. 

This dignitary was one of the most siogolar 
speoimens of the Hebdomadal genus. He was 
a man of busy temper, bustling habits, and 
very small mind, who had risen from a humble 
origin to his present post. He was by no means 
without merit, being conscientiously active in 
the disdiarge of his duties, and having in early 
life, when tutor of St. Chad's, taken the lead in 
throwing open the college fellowships to com- 
petition, and ia improving the examinaticos 
and college lectures, which had previcmsly 
been disgracefully neglected. In short, at 
the age of thirty he had been ten years in 
advance of his epoch at Oxford; had read ahead 
of his pupils ; and had acted energetically for 
the promotion of useM reforms in the university. 
But he had very soonreached the end of his tether. 
At thirty-five he married upon a college living, 
whencehe was subsequ^atly promotedto be war- 
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deai^his college. After hegaveup the tutorship, 
lie ::;tte¥6r: opened a book; every half-infonned 
coBeluBion at which he had arrived in his youpger 
days h& still cherished as irrefragable truth, and 
resolutely excluded all more recent investigation. 
Tet stiU he peisisted in his former notion, that 
he was born to be one of the enlighteners of his 
age ; and at sixty, while really twenty years 
behind his era, sinc^ely believed himself a 
pioneer of intellectual progress. Nor did he 
confine this conviction to his own bosom. On 
the contrary, he never passed a day without 
communicating it with great frankness to every 
one he met. This he did partly by the positive 
mode of self-assertion, purtiy by the negative 
method of contradiction. 

In the former line — that of open undisguised 
vanity — ^he shone without a rival. Self was 
for ever on Im tongue, the theme of all his 
narrative^ and the iUustration of his argument. 
F<w every rule of life and manners, ego was his 
sole example. Quorum pars magna fui was a 
summary of his every anecdote. 

In the latter, or negative manifestation of 
conceit, he was even more remarkable* Though 
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a really kind-hearted and good-tempered man, 
and not in the least quarrelsome, yet he had 
an irresistible propensity to contradict every 
opinion uttered in his presence which he had 
not originated himself. If he ever assented to 
a proposition at all, it was only as a teacher 
instructing his pupils, with the tutorial phrase 
of " quite right." In fact, this tendency to 
contradict was an offshoot of that proneness 
to teach which is constantly exhibited by old 
schoolmasters and college tutors — a smack of 
the pedagogue, from which few old pedagogues 
are free, unless they be men of an order of 
mind very much above that of Dr. Stumper. 
This peculiarity was so well known, that one 
of his acquaintance made a bet that he could 
induce Dr. Stumper publicly to contradict, at 
his next dinner-party, three distinct opinions 
which he was well known to entertain, by the 
simple plan of getting a third party to maintain 
those very opinions before the warden. As he 
expected, the opinions were contradicted, and 
the bet was won. 

With such a character, it was an extra- 
ordinary delusion in Dr. Stumper to &ncy 
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idmself a popular man; for if Bochefoucauld's 
receipt for social acceptability — ^' Never speak 
of self" — ^be correct, it may be infeired that 
one who reverses the maxim in his conduct 
will be the reverse of agreeable to his company. 
Yet it was Dr. Stumper's favourite theory that 
he was the most popular head in Oxford, and 
that no one had a greater natural power of 
personal influence ; although, in point of fsu^t, 
he had no influence over any man, woman, or 
child, except his wife, who was the weakest 
of her sex, but whom he persisted in setting 
up as a woman of masculine intellect, on the 
ground of her appreciation of himself. She 
rewarded this preference by true womanly 
idolatry, and devotedly adhered to every 
dogma promulgated by her lord. Miss Stum- 
ps, his only daughter, was of a less pliant 
nature, and saw a good deal further through 
ber dear papa than he did himself. 

To complete our description of Dr. Stumper, 
it must be added that he was the head of a 
college — that is, member of a body which was, 
at that time, the most insignificant and con- 
temptible of aU the oligarchies that have ever 
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plumed themflelves on the exercise of petfy 
power and the enjoyment of local rank. As 
may be inferred from his graeral oharacter, Dr. 
Stumper caught the infection of tibe esprit de 
corps (oTy as the Oxonian -wits tenned it, the 
esprit de ttte) in its most malignant type. 

Yet there were many redeaning points in 
the worthy Warden of St. Chad's. He never 
lost in age the conscientious sense of duty 
which had distinguished him in youth, nor 
did he evOT forget the lowly origin from which 
he sprang. He diligently sought to raider 
available the means at his disposal for the 
encouragement of merit kept down by poverty; 
he stretched forth his hand to help i^ the 
struggling servitor; and many were the young 
men of promise whom he had enabled to 
complete their college course, by advancing 
them the sums necessary for their Oxford 
residence, on the chance of their repaying 
th^DQk after a future success. 

Moreover, in spite of the little weaknesses 
we have mentioned. Dr. Stumper was not 
wanting in practical common sense when his 
own vanity did not blind his perceptions. 
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Aeoordingly, ivhen Lewby laid before him the 
doouments and depositions which he had col- 
lected concerning the whisker controversy, the 
wardm saw at once that it wonld be absurd 
to give importance to such a folly by punishing 
it with severity. He therefore told Lewby 
that he should not call a college meeting on 
the subject (as was usual in cases of gravity), 
but should consider the whole matter as a 
silly joke, and should overlook the combat 
between Bampton and Swayle as an unpreme- 
ditated and accidental collision. He should 
not, however, pass over the offence without 
giving the young men an admonition, which 
would afford the opportunity of benefiting 
them by a little wholesome advice. Pursuant 
to this benevolent intention, he sent his 
apparitor (so he always called the college 
butler) to summon the offenders into his 
presence. 

"Well, young men," he said, when they 
appeared, "so you have been making fools 
of yourselves. Do you know that what you 
have done might be viewed so as to expose 
you to expulsion ? " 
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The culprits looked sheepish, but did not 
venture on a reply. 

^^ I am glad you hare nothing to say for 
yourselves," continued their monitor, " and I 
am glad Mr. Brown gives you both a good 
character — so I am willing to look on the 
whole business as a silly joke, and to pass it 
over, provided you both give me your honour 
that you wiU carry the matter no farther." 

Soth parties willingly consented to the 
required pledge, and Bampton murmured 
something about his having only intended a 
" foolish piece of fim." 

Dr. Stumper (who had himself just called it 
a silly joke) instantly snapped him up : " A 
foolish piece of fim, sir, do you call it ? What's 
the great principle of Christianity, sir? " 

Bampton, taken aback at this rebuff, stam- 
mered out something about "forgiveness of 
injuries." ' 

" Forgiveness of fiddlesticks, sir ! " retorted 
the Doctor. " No, sir, the great principle of 
Christianity \a do as you would he done by. 
Now I need not tell you, sir, that this is a 
principle which you violated by your johe^za 
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you call it ; and you may depend upon it, you 
will never violate your duty without injuring 
your interest. Why, look at me, young men. 
You know I came up to college as a servitor, 
and how do you think I rose to be what I 
am?" 

. Sampton was puzzled by this direct ques- 
tion, but Swayle replied, in a flattering tone, 
" By the force of talent, sir." 

"No, sir," replied Dr. Stumper (although 
his love of contradiction was almost overcome 
by his desire to assent to an opinion which 
came so near the truth), " no, sir ; mere force 
of talent won't get a man on in this world 
without other qualities. It was by command 
of temper, sir, and by gaining personal ia- 
fluence over others, and by abstaining from 
hurting their feelings, or injuring their self- 
respect, sir ; so now I will only say to you both, 
gentlemen, — go and do likewise. But first, I 
insist upon your shaking hands with each 
other before you leave my presence." 

This last admonition was not obeyed without 
much awkwardness and hesitation by the two 
combatants. They did, however, comply, and 
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ymte then dismifised; muoh relieved,- oa HftN 
whole, by fhis peaoeable ternuBation -off ik» 
afliur. 

This event oceacTed just befiDire ibi end Qf 
the sumnier term, and immedifttoly afterwatdft. 
the college broke up for the long vacation. 

Charles spent the next three months at one 
of the German baden, with his mother and. 
sister. They had gone abroad partly for Mrs* 
Bampton's health, which required bracing air;, 
and partly to spend the interval occupied by^ 
the removal of their furniture from Twaddletoa 
to a new house, which she had lately taken in 
the neighbourhood of the ancient town of Sum- 
merham. For after two years spent at Twad- 
dleton, Mrs. Bampton had tired of the place, 
and had resolved to fbs: elsewhere. At last, 
after many months spent in looking at houses^ 
in different parts of the country (for she was a 
woman who took a long time to make up her 
iliind, whether in the selection of a muslin or of a 
mansion), she had decided upon the residenoe 
which was now being prepared for her reception. 

At Brunnenbad Charles found more l^ufe^ 
for reading than at Oxford; and in the intervals 
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of riding and fly-fishing he managed to get 
through a good deal of the course of Long 
Yaoation work reeommended to him by Mx. 
Brown. In October he returned to St. Chad's, 
and fonnd the old set reassembled, with few 
changes. His own circle of acquaintance con- 
tinned to enlarge itself, and the amount of his 
reading continued to diminish. He contrived, 
however, to live for some time upon the stock 
which he had accumulated during the summer; 
and won fevour in the sight of Bi'own by 
ostentatiously explaining to him the manner in 
which he had followed his advice in the vaca- 
tion. 

He saw more and more of Archer, who exer- 
cised over him that commanding iofluence which 
a strong mind and will must always exert over 
a feebler nature. He was put this term into a 
mathematical lecture, conducted by Lewby, 
.whom we have before meijitioned as the junior 
proctor. The lecture was not agreeable to him, 
for, to his desultory mind, the hard,* consecutive 
thought requiried for geometry was very irk- 
some. Nor was Lewbjr the man to make it 
pleasanter. He was a fussy little martinet, 
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-with strict notions on matters of college disci- 
pline, and took great offence if his pupils were 
not regular in their attendance. This brought 
him frequently into collision with Bampton, 
who generally took the liberty of cutting lec- 
ture when the fineness of the morning invited 
him to a ride, or when an agreeable break&st 
party tempted him to linger. 

Lewby never &iled to send for him on these 
occasions, and to administer a substitute for the 
lecture tie had missed, in the shape of a horta- 
tory admonition. Such interviews ended by 
the lecturer setting his refractory pupil an 
" imposition," that is, desiring him to write out 
(for example) ten propositions of Euclid, which 
was done by a neighbouring barber for half-a- 
crown. But Bampton^ was irritated by the 
continual recurrence of these scenes, and dis- 
posed to listen to Archer's plans for combining 
a little amusement to their set with the punish- 
ment of the offending mathematician. 

Lewby had been, indeed, from the time of 
his entering upon his office, a continual victim 
to practical jokes, which he provoked and encou- 
raged by the weakness of his character. He had 
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several times been screwed up in his rooms 
during the night, so firmly that it took the col- 
lege carpenter fonr or five hours next morning 
to effect his deliverance, so that he had been 
obliged to draw up his breakfast in a basket, 
like the prisoners in a plague-struck house. 
Frequently he had found his best boots con- 
verted into water-jugs when he thrust his feet 
into them preparatory to his daily ride. Once 
his letter-box had been fiUed with gunpowder, 
and exploded by a cigar. Often he had been 
roused out of his first slumber by uproarious 
and unearthly noises in the neighbourhood of 
his rooms, and compelled to purchase sleep by 
descending his cold staircase half naked in 
search of the offenders. 

But such was the good-natured and simple- 
hearted vanity of the man, that it was the 
easiest thing in the world for the culprits, in 
such cases, to turn aside his wrath and escape 
punishment by an adroit administration of flat- 
tery. Thus, for instance, on one occasion, after 
he had been. awoke by the riot of a drunken 
supper-party in the rooms below him, he was 
entering the scene of turbulence, to take down 
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the names of the crimiiials, when he was entirely 
disanned by the impudence of Archer, who 
apologised, in the name of the rest: 

^^ I fear, sir," he said, ^^ that we have been 
too noisy, and have transgressed the college 
rules; but we were carried away by the entiiu- 
siaam of the moment, for we were engaged in 
UHisting Mr. Lewbys heaUh.^^ 

Again, on another occasion, late one moon- 
light night, he was disturbed in his studies by 
a stentorian voice beneath the window, which 
shouted repeatedly, ^^ Lewby's a drunkard ! 
Lewby's a drunkard !" Archer was again the 
culprit, but had this time reckoned without his 
host, for he thought the tutor (who kept early 
hours) safe in bed, and reckoned that he should 
have plenty of time to escape before his victim 
could get on his trousers. But Lewby, hap- 
pening to be still up, slipped quietly down the 
staircase, and was out in the quadrangle before 
his ^lemy was aware. Archer turned and fled; 
but his pursuer was the nimbler of the two, and 
caught him just as he darted under the shadow 
of the cloisters. Arbher's presence of mmd did 
not forsake him. 
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"Sir, sir," be exclaimed, "how could you 
stop me just as I was on the point of catching 
the rascal?" 

" Catching whomP^ said.Lewby. 

" Whoniy sir ? Why, did not you hear that 
scoundrel, who was shouting out those oppro* 
brious Msehoods against you ? I heard him, 
sir, though I could not see his face; but I 
rushed after him, determined to detect him, for 
the honour of the college, and I had aU but 
caughtl him when you stopped me." 

Poor Lewby was disarmed at once. 

" I thank you most sincerely," he ^d, " my 
dear Mr. Archer, for your kind zeal for my 
reputation, and I heartily apologise for haying 
stopped you. And, Mr. Archer — ah — ah — 
(here he hesitated a little) — ^might I ask you 
to contradict that calunmious report ? " 

Bampton was too much of a gentleman to 
join in any such coarse practical jokes as 
these, but he entered with more approbation 
into a suggestion which was now made by 
Arc&er, and communicated to a select portion 
of their set. The bishopric of Bridgewater 
had just become yacant, and it was Imown 

yoL. L X 
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that Lewby entertained expectations of higli 
ecclesiastical preferment £com the premier, 
Lord Melksham, whose nephew had been his 
pupil. Archer therefore proposed to address a 
letter inmiediately to the lecturer, in the name 
of Lord Melksham, ofiEering him the bishopric 
He made a bet that the tutor would not only 
swallow the bait, but would be unable to 
keep silence on the subject, and wonld an- 
nounce his promotion to every member of the 
college. 

The idea was enthusiastically applauded by 
the undergraduates to whom it was confided, 
but Bampton and others absolutely refdsed 
to have anything to do with forging Lord 
Melksham's name. To meet this scruple, the 
letter was expressed in the third person, and 
Bampton was urged to write it, <m the ground 
that, in case of detection, his private fortune 
rendered the forfeiture of university prospects 
of less consequence to him than to most of 
his associates. He finally consented, and the 
letter was duly concocted, announcing to Hr. 
Lewby that ^^Lord Melksham would have 
the honour, if he received Mr. Lewby's con- 
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«ent, of recommending Mr. Lewby to Her 
Majesty for designation to the vacant bishop- 
xic of Bridgewater." Archer sealed the letter 
mth an electrotype copy which he had made 
of the official seal of the Treasury, and de- 
spatched it to a friend of his in London, who 
posted it in Downing Street. 

Next day it reached the breakfast table of 
the uneonscions Lewby, who, on perceiving 
the official seal, broke it open in great excite- 
ment, and almost fainted with rapture when 
he read the anspicious announcement. It 
never entered into his imagination to suspect 
a hoax. He immediately sat down, and in- 
dited a letter of acceptance to Lord Melksham, 
which overflowed with the expression of his 
grateful acknowledgments. He posted the 
letter with his own hands, and then proceeded 
to his pupils, who had already assembled in his 
larger sitting room for their morning's lecture. 

Those who were in the secret at once felt 
i3ure that the shot had hit the mark. There was 
a radiant expression of happiness too plain to 
be mistaken, and an occasional smile shot 
:across the tutor's countenance, which nothing in 
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f^^VAu^MAfiAJi dem<ni8tiati(Nas he wase^oundb^ 
ooold aoooimt for. Bampton, who was a kind- 
hfiorted fellow, b^;aa to repent of the tiiek: 
wbea he reflected that the reactLon of disap- 
pomtment which must so speedily follow wotdd 
be great in proportion to this yisihle present 
J07« But he was &r from suspecting the 
extent of mischief he had done ; for he took it 
for granted that Lewby would show the letter 
to his friends before he answered it, and that 
they would undeceive him before he had time 
to send a reply. This, however, Lewby for- 
bore to do. He resolved to enjoy the luxury 
of a secret consciousness of bliss, unshared by 
his acquaintance, till official intelligence should 
be published in the Gazette. And this resolu^^ 
tion he had the perseverance to keep through 
the whole of that day, though it took him a 
sore struggle to restrain the joy which sought 
to vent itself in words. His brother Pellowfl 
were so astonished at his unusual exhilaration 
when they met him in hall and common-room^ 
that the more charitable feared he was going 
to be ill, and the malignant suspected an in* 
cipient tendency to solitary intoxication* 
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It happened to be a " gauday," and there 
T)eing afeast in the hall, a party of strangers had 
l)een asked to the high-table, and had afterwards 
adjourned with the Fellows to the common-room. 
In consequence, the session there was prolonged 
to a later hour than usual. At length coffee 
had been served, and the guests were thinking 
of dispersing, when one of those who had been 
looking at the London papers of the day, which 
had not long arrived, asked one of his neigh- 
bours "Whether he had noticed that Dr. No- 
Tdrk was to be the new Bishop of Bridge- 
water?" 

The person addressed replied that he had 
not seen it ; but every one was startled when 
Lewby exclaimed, in a very loud voice, and 
with much excitement of manner, "That if the 
newspaper made that announcement, it told a 
deliberate falsehood." 

In reply, the Times was handed to the 
indignant tutor, and the paragraph announc- 
ing the promotion, in large type, and in an 
apparently official manner, caught his eye. 

But he was not shaken by the sight. "I 
don't care for the Tvms^^ he said. " I knov, 
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from my own personal knowledge, that the- 
statement is Mse.'' 

This, of course, aroused imiyersal curiosity. 
Every one pressed him to state the groimd of^ 
his disbelief. At last he yielded, with feigned 
reluctance, and proclaimed his own exalted 
prospects with disdaiming words and blushes. 
His strange announcement was heard with, 
envy by some, with increduKty by others, with, 
astonishment by all ; but no one liked to ask 
him for a sight of Lord Melksham's letter, 
since to do so would have seemed like throw- 
ing a doubt upon his veracity, or implying a 
suspicion of his credulity. 

The party broke up, and Lewby retired to> 
his rooms in great agitation. He took out l^e- 
letter from his desk, and re-assured himself by 
the sight of the Treasury seal. He would not 
suspect the genuineness of the document; but a 
painftd idea occuiyed to him, that perhaps the 
bishopric might have been offered to Dr. No** 
kirk in the first instance, and that Lord Melk- 
sham might have misinterpreted some ambi- 
guous reply of that divine into a refusal, when 
it was meant for an acceptance* He had heardL. 
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stories of similar mistakes, resultmg from an 
affectatum of the nolo eptscopati. ^^ Still/' he 
thoaght, ^^ even if. there has been any stupid 
blunder about this particular bishopric, Lord 
Melksham is bound ia honour to give me the 
next that MIbJ^ And soothed by this reflec- 
tion he feU asleep. Early on the following 
moruing he left Oxford to spend the day with 
a relation who held a country living twelve 
miles off ; for he was resolved to save himself 
from all further questioning and cross-examina- 
tion till the truth should be decided. He did 
not return till late at night, and gave directions 
to his scout to bring his letters to his bedroom 
naxt morning on the instant of their arrival. 
On their appearance he snatched at one, which 
bore ibe signature of Melkshfun on a comer of 
the envelope. He tore it open, and seized on 
the endosure. Alas, the bitter pang of that 
momentary glance ! The letter was not from 
Lord Melksham himself, bnt from his private 
secretary, and ran as follows : — 

^^Bever^id Sir,_I am directed by L<»cd 
Melksham to acknowledge the receipt of your 
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letter, aad to state in reply that Lord Melk- 
sham fears you have been imposed upon* The 
Bishoprio of Bridgewater has been bestowed 
upon Dr. Nokirk, whose nomination will be 
gazetted to-morrow. — ^I have the honour to be, 
reverend sir, your obedient servant, 

" Augustus Blarney." 

Trembling as Lewby was with nervous agi- 
tation, and scarcely able to hold or see the 
letter in his hand, yet these fatal words seemed 
to flash suddenly from the paper into his brain. 
Then in an agony of shame and grief he pulled 
the bed-clothes over his head and sobbed aloud. 
The Mthful servant thought that his master 
must have received news of a mother's or a sis- 
ter's death, and stood at first in respectful 
silence. But at last, seeing the prolonged 
nature of the attack, he ventured to hope that 
Mr. Lewby " wouldn't take on so," and asked 
"whether he hadn't better call a doctor." 
This roused Lewby for a moment, and he dis- 
missed his attendant with an order to fasten his 
outer door, and to give notice that he was too 
ill to lecture that morning. 
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Being thus left in repose the poor man 
Btrore to arrange his shattered ideas. His 
first thought was to leave Oxford, and retire 
to hide his confdsion in some sequestered 
curacy ; but then he remembered that, thanks 
to his own indiscretion, every one at Oxford 
knew by this time of the hoax, so that 
concealment was no longer possible. Besides, 
he had a mother dependent on him, and 
could not afford to abandon his tutorship, 
which was his principal source of income. 
Then the image of the hatefiil letter which had 
deceived him recurred to his mind, with a 
vision of its official seal, which had so haunted 
his fenoy during the last forty-eight hours. 
And then a thought suggested itself which 
restored him to something like equanimity. If 
he could show himself to be the victim of a 
skilfdl forgery, and punish the perpetrator as a 
criminal, it would relieve him from the imputa- 
tion of ridiculous creduKty. For every man, 
he thought, is at the mercy of an unscrupulous 
forger, and no caution can guard against such 
imposture. 

Somewhat consoled by this expedient, and 
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fortified by refiolyii^ upon a definite conzae of 
action, lie dressed hinisdf in the little baxely 
famished bedroom where he had perfarmed the 
same operation ahnost daily for ten years, and 
which but yesterday he had been despising in 
his heart, while he contrasted it with the somp^ 
tnons apartment where his toilet would take 
place in the palace at Bridgewater. He oat 
himself several times in shaving, and scalded 
his hand with* the boiling element £rom his 
kettle as he watered his tea. Mournfully he 
swallowed his solitary breakfast, and then pro- 
ceeded to Ihe lodge to lay his grievances before 
the warden. 

He was shown into the study, where vn- 
lucidly Miss Stumper was sitting witih a book 
in her hand as he entered. She greeted 
him civilly and withdrew, but not before a 
biting of her lips and suppressed expression of 
mirOi in her countenance had betrayed that 
she had heard all. Much discomfited hj^iiid 
encounter, Lewby seated himself on the dhair 
which Dr. Stumper offered, and explained to 
him (very needlessly) the circumstances ifl 
which he wall placed. He ended by demandmg 
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Umib a college meetu^ should be convoked, to 
investigate the matter and take meaenires for 
detecting the criminal. At this moment Mr. 
Brown (the senior tutor) happened to call, and 
was shown in at Lewby's request to assist at 
the conference. The letter and envdope were 
handed to him for inspection. On opening the 
letter, he exclaimed — 

" Why, this is Bampton's hand ! I should 
know it among a hundred." 

Charles had, in £»ct, made no attempt to dis* 
guise his writing, which was well known to 
Mr. Brown, who had looked over many of his 
classical compositions and translations. Lewby 
expressed infinite disgust, but no surprise, for 
he observed that he had already the worst 
opinion of Mr. Bampton, whose attendance at 
his lectures was most irregular. Dr. Stumper 
looked in despair. 

^^ Dear me! dear me!" he cried, "I might 
well say it was all over with the college when I 
resigned the tutorship. A fine, clever young 
man falling into this kind of scrape I iN'ow, 
my dear sir, this could never have happened 
when I ,was tutor." 
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Mr. Brown, naturally offended, observed tliat 
he really cotdd not see how any tutor cotdd 
have prevented what had occurred. 

"Not see, my dear Mr. Brown? Thal^s 
just the very thing. I had eyes in my head. 
I knew what all the undergraduates w^^ 
about. I had a personal influence over them. 
They never would have ventured to play such 
a trick in my time, sir.'' 

"Well, but," said Lewby, "that is no satis- 
&ction to me now, Dr. Stumper, nor to the 
college which Mr. Bampton has insulted, in 
the person of one of its chief officers. "What 
measures do you propose to take ?" 

"Measures!" repeated the Warden, "why 
we must send for Bampton first, and see if he 
will acknowledge his handwriting." 

" Of that," observed Brown, " I have no 
doubt; I am sure that Mr. Bampton iis a 
man of honour, and incapable of a falsehood, 
although he has been unhappily betrayed into 
a very inexcusable misdemeanour on the pre- 
sent occasion." 

** I don't know what you mean by a misde- 
meanour, Mr. Brown," said Lewby; "but I 
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think that much too light a term to apply to 
the crime of forgery. I shall insist on a 
eruninal prosecution being instituted against 
Mr. Bampton." 

^' That shows, my dear Lewby," interrupted 
the Warden — " that just shows that you know 
nothing of law. Why you can't prosecute a 
man for forgery unless he has tried to make 
money by it. Besides, there is no signature 
ooimterfeited in Lord Melksham's letter ; it is 
all in the third person — ^mere narrative, my 
dear sir. I can't imagine how it could have 
imposed upon you." 

At these words Lewby rose from his chair 
in great indignation. 

^' It is time for me," he said, " to withdraw, 
Mr. Warden, when I find you capable of using 
such expressions to me under such circum- 
stances; nor can I expect impartiality from 
Mr. Brown, who naturally defends his favourite 
pupil. But I appeal to a college meeting, 
which I request you to summon this afternoon, 
for the consideration of the case." 

So saying, he retired, absolutely refusing to 
listen to any remonstrances on the subject. 
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The college meetmg was called acoardiogly, 
and attended by all the resident fellows of St 
Chad's, to the number of eight. Mr. Lewbj 
laid the case before them, haying pxeviously 
obtained from Bampton an admission of the 
anthorship of the letter. After a pathetic 
appeal to the sympathy of his friends, he 
moved that the college should prosecute Bamp- 
ton for forgery. To his horror and astonish- 
ment, not a single member of the common 
room would even second the motion. Br. 
Stumper then proposed that the offender diomld 
be rusticated for a term, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. The meeting broke up, 
and Mr. £rown sent for Bampton and an- 
nounced to him his fate, with an appropriate 
exhortation. 

Charles was a good deal vexed, not on 
account of the punishment itself, but because 
of the annoyance it would give his mother, 
and the unfavourable impression which it must 
create among his other relatives. However, 
he felt that there was no help for it, and that 
he had no ground to complain of the severity 
of the sentence* So he gave a farewell suiter 
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to liis friends that eveiuiig; had an almost 
affectionate parting with Archer at a tete-a-tete 
"breakfast the^ next morning ; and before noon 
that day was in the express train to Summer- 
ham. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

ULTRA.-PE0TE8TANTS OF SXTHMEHHAH:. 

Mbs. Bamftok had not been settled in her 
new home more than six weeks when she was 
startled by the unexpected appearance of her 
son. He softened down matters as well as he 
could, and soon succeeded in getting her to 
look on ins rustication as a matter of no 
material importance. He could read, he said, 
much harder at Summerham than at Oxford : 
and the term for which he was rusticated being 
already more than half over, his return home 
need excite no notice among their friends ; he 
had only anticipated the Christmas yacation 
by a few weeks, and many men only kept 
half terms at Oxford. By these and such like 
considerations which he urged upon her while 
she was refreshing him with tea, Mrs. Bamp- 
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ton was readily convinced; especially as it was 
always a delight to have Charles at home, 
and she was at present particularly anxious 
to show him over her new house, and claim 
his admiration for the furniture and arrange- 
ments. 

With the latter object she proceeded, as 
soon as the tea-things were removed, to conduct 
Mm over the mansion. Of course he gratified 
her by large doses of admiration bestowed upon 
her choice of carpets, papers, curtains, and 
mirrors, as they examined dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, and library in detail. They had 
just returned from this tour of inspection, and 
she was settling herself down again upon the 
sofa, when she suddenly exclaimed — 

" Oh, I have not shown you my new book- 
cases after all, Charles ! You know how often 
I have said I ought to have some books in tl^e 
drawing-room ; and now come closer and look 
here." 

She held up a candle as she spoke over a 

set of rosewood shelves which filled a re- 

c&aB. Charles approached, and began to read 

the titles which glittered in gold on the 

vol. I. T 
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many-coloured bindings which stood before 
him. 

^^ My dearest mother !" he cried out, ^^ what 
in the name of wonder have you got here? 
'Boderick Bandom!' ^Ferdinand Count Fat- 
hom !' * Peregrine Pickle !' * Tom Jones !' 
^ Pamela !' ^ Babelais !' ^ Les Confessions de 
Bousseau!!' ^Candide par Yoltaire!!' ^ <Eu- 
Tres de George Sand ' (twenty volumes of them 
too) II 'Paul de Kock' (in twenty-four 
volumes)!!! Why, my darling mother, you 
hi^ve collected together all the most indecent 
books in Europe !" 

<< What do you mean, Charles, by speaking^ 
to me in that way? and besides, they are 
not books at all; don't you see they are 
only wooden backs boimd in leather to 
make pretence, and fill up the room hand- 
somely?" 

''Well, dearest mamma, pray don't be 
angry; but do tell me wheye you got the 
titles." 

" Why it was in the railway, dear, after we 
patted from you in London. We were put 
into the same carriage with Mr. Thinghamy^ the 
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great author, you know. I found out who he 
"vras by seeing his name upon his carpet-bag ; 
so I fell into conversation with him, and very 
pleasant and agreeable he was ; and as I meant 
to get this sham book-case, and wanted some 
titles of nice modem books, I asked him if he 
would Mndly recommend me a Ust, and! 
wrote the titles from his dictation in my 
pocket-book, and sent them afterwards to the 
upholsterer." 

^' Then all I can say, mamma, is that Mr. 
Thinghamy ia a great blackguard, and has takefl 
you in most shamefully. No decent woman 
could read a single book on that shelf. You 
must have it burnt to-morrow, you must 
indeed!" 

"How very, very shocking," sobbed out 
poor Mrs. Bampton, " to be imposed upon and 
insulted in such a way! Clara told me she 
did not like the look of them ; iut she could 
know nothing about it, you know. But, 
Charles dear, you are very young: are you 
sure you know the character of the books? 
For if they are so bad as you say, I trust you 
have not read them yourself." 
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"Why, mamma, when boys are sent to 
school, you know, fhey get books which they 
ought never to see at home. I can assure you 
there is no doubt of what I say." 

" Well, dear Charles, if it is so, of course 
they must be got rid of at once ; but before I 
order them to be burnt, I must ask dear Kr* 
Moony if he agrees with you." 

"Moony! who is Mr. Moony, mother?" 
rejoined Charles; but the answer was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Clara, who had been 
spending the evening out, and now on return- 
ing from her party found Charles, to her 
astonishment, standing by the fire, and ran to 
throw herself into his arms. 

Soon afterwards the servants came in for 
family prayers, which Mrs. B. read from a new 
book, different from what she had formerly 
used, and which seemed to Charles by no 
means an improvement on his old acquaintance. 
He took it up after prayers, and fotind that it 
was entitled "Protestant Devotions, by the 
Eev. T. Moony." Again he recurred to his 
former inquiry — 

" Who is this Mr. Moony, mother ? " 
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"He is the clergyman under whose ministry 
it is our privilege to sit," replied his mother; 
^* you will no doubt see him here to-morrow, 
and I trust you will learn to value him as he 
deserves." . 

As she spoke she cast a hasty glance at 
Clara, who said, with a slightly sarcastic 
accent — 

"He cannot fail to do that, mamma, I 
think." 

" Light the candles, Clara, my love," replied 
the mother, " it is time for bed." 

So they all kissed and bade good night, dis- 
persing to their several rooms; but in half an 
hour Charles was in Clara's apartment, and 
brother and sister sat down for a comfortable 
gossip. 

" Well, aara," said Charles, after he had 
fully satisfied her curiosity about his Oxford 
adventures, " weU, Clara, and how do you like 
Summerham ?" 

"Why, you know I have only been here 
three weeks," replied she, " for I came back 
from Aunt Helen's on the first of this month ; 
but what I have seen of the society I don't like 
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at all. This Mr. Moony whom mamma wor- 
ships is at the head of everything, at least 
in the set with which we mix, and he is 
odious." 

" Why, what sort of a man is he, Clara ?' 
^^Oh! he is the leading clergyman of the 
Low Church party in Summerham, and preadies 
in the fitshionable church; he is a widower, 
and was married to a Lady Lucy (lately dead), 
daughter of the Earl of Mushroom^ whose park 
was close to Mr. Moony^s first curacy. He 
somehow contrived to meet her in the cottages 
about the parish, and at last persuaded her to 
run off with him. They say he was engaged to 
another woman at the time, and broke her 
heart by breaking off the match, but perhaps 
that is scandal. He is a good-looking man, 
with a fine voice, and talks fluent nonsense 
without stammering. But his manners are de- 
testable — a mixture of fawning and familiarity 
which absolutely sickens one, especially when 
it is joined with the most irreverent introduc- 
tion of sacred words and sentiments, which a 
really pious man would confine to the recesses 
of his own heart. I cannot help feeling, too, 
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iliat all his smoothness and softness has a 
4.esign about it; he is so very attentive and 
complimentary to mamma. You will hardly 
believe it, but I assure you that the other day, 
at an exposition party (as they call them), he 
was expoimding that verse about ^ whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely,' 
and when he came to the last words he said 
with a smirk, ^ I think there can be no doubt 
that in this word lovely St Paul refers pecu- 
liarly to the fairer sex,' and as he said it he 
gave an insiauating glance at mamma." 

"Had Lady Lucy much money?" said 
Charles. 

"No, very little. Her family were dis- 
pleased at the match acid only gave her £5,000, 
I believe. Still that was a good deal to Mr. 
Moony, and the aristocratic connection made 
him idolised by the wealthy vulgarians of his 
sect, who were charmed at having a Lady 
Lucy at their parties. But now she is dead, 
he wiU no doubt be looking for fortune in a 
new matrimonial speculation. As it is, I be- 
lieve he has two or three ladies calling on him 
every week to consult him about cases of con- 
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Bcienec, Then he is so odiously conceited — 
every other word is about * my sermons/ * my 
poems,' ^ my pamphlet.' And he has the im- 
pertinence to patronise me, too; calling me 
* my dear young lady,' or * my sweet little an*- 
tagonist,' if I say a word against the nonsense 
which he crams down poor mamma's throat for 
Gospel." 

^^ And how can mamma be taken with suck 
a man ?" said Charles. 

^^ Oh I he is all the fashion here," said Clara^ 
"and that goes a great way, you know. Be- 
sides, he has the reputation of a leader in the 
religious world, and all women are caught by 
reputation, I suppose. Moreover, mamma 
believes him to be very good, and she would 
think a close connection with him a kind of 
passport to heaven. But I need not tell you 
more about him, for you will see him next 
Monday. He is asked to dine here, and is to 
bring with him a deputation from the Millena- 
rian Society." 

"-4 deputation !^^ cried Charles, "why how 
many will that be ? " 

"Oh! only one; they call the travelling 
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agent a deputation. But did mftTnTna tell you. 
who are coming to stay here to-morrow ?" 

^^ No, is it any one I know?" 

^' It is old Admiral Hawser, with his daugh- 
ter and little Freddy. Charlotte Hawser, it 
seems, is a fervent • admirer of Mr. Moony^s, 
and she has arranged their plans so as to spend 
Sunday here (the day after to-morrow, you 
know), that they might hear him preach. They 
will be of our dinner party on Monday, too, 
and I feel curious to see how such incongruous 
elements wiU mix. But it is getting very late y 
you must really go, or mamma will be scolding 
me for sitting up. Good night, Charles." 

" Good night, love." 

The achniral above referred to was a cousin 
of Mrs. Bampton's, an honest old sailor, who 
troubled himself very little about any specu- 
lative matters, was content to take his theology 
from his catechism, and always believed the 
clergyman of the church which he happened to 
attend a pattern of orthodoxy, tmless he 
preached very noisily and controversially 
indeed. 

Miss Hawser was quite different from hey 
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papa, whom she regarded as being in a be- 
nighted and almost Pagan state. She liTed in 
a constant whirl of religious dissipation, going 
about from meeting to meeting, and flitting 
from preaoher to preacher, to gratify her taste 
for novelty and excitement. She was de^ in 
the mysteries of prophetical speculation, and all 
the time she could spare from the care of her 
toilette (to which she was extremely devoted) 
she bestowed upon the calculation wherein the 
end of the world is periodically determined by 
the members of her sect. In short, miUinery 
was her business, millenarianism her amuse- 
ment. The reason of her anxiety to see, and 
above all to hear, Mr. Moony, was, that the last 
prophetical romance which she had been read- 
ing was a pamphlet which he had put forth, 
entitled " The Armageddon Almanac." When 
she heard that her relations were settled at the 
town which enjoyed the ministrations of the 
author, she immediately persuaded her &ther 
(who let her have her own way in everything) 
to propose the present visit to Mrs. Bampton. 

The Admiral and his daughter arrived to 
diimer on Saturday, and on Sunday the whole 
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family sallied forth together to their parish 
church, where Charles beheld for the first time 
the stalwart form of the Eev. Mr. Moony. 
There was nothing very striking in his per- 
formance of the service, except a little mouth- 
ing of what he deemed the more edifying 
portion of the prayers. The sermon was more 
remarkable, not for its matter, but for its want 
of matter. It was a vapid and pointless enun- 
ciation of theological common-places, and, 
though an hour in length, could not possibly 
have cost five minutes to prepare. The_ ver- 
"biage, prolixity, and wearisome repetition, 
made it painfully evident to an intelligent 
hearer that the preacher was speaking against 
iime. Indeed, the whole contents of the ser- 
mon might have been compressed into four 
sentences by an attentive auditor ; just as the 
flabby and distended volume of the jelly-fish 
collapses into water if you squeeze it, and the 
bulky animal leaves nothing behind but a little 
white skin upon the sand. 

It was a puzzle how Mr. Moony had ob- 
tained his reputation as a preacher, even with 
the very shallow minds by which he was ad- 
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mired. Probably the existence of Lady Lucy 
was the true explanation of it ; and when once 
placed by that connection among the stars of 
his sect, he maintained it by his pamphlets on 
prophecy, by preaching extempore, and by 
never failing in every sermon to enunciate the- 
most characteristic shibboleths of his party at 
least three times over. 

As they came out of church, Miss Hawser 
was rapturous in her admiration. She appealed 
to her father — " Wasn't it beautiful, dear 
papa?" 

^* Well, my dear," meekly replied the old 
Admiral, " I have no doubt it was very excel- 
lent ; but I fear that I am gradually losing my^ 
memory now, for I camiot quite recollect what 
Mr. Moony was preaching about.'' 

Charles laughed. "Ton are much toa 
humble, my dear Admiral," he said ; " if you 
could remember any subject at all of the ser^ 
mon we have just listened to, you would show, 
not memory, but imagination." 

" Ah ! Mr. Bampton," cried Miss Hawser, 
"I am sorry to see a young man like you 
going in the way of the scoflfer. It is true,. 
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dear !Mj. Moony never preaclies to the uncon- 
Terted, so that, of course, to you he must have 
seemed as one that beateth the air. But I can 
assure you that, to the converted, his words 
were full of precious treasure. I have found 
them a repast on which I shall banquet for 
many weeks to come." 

The next morning, while Admiral Hawser 
and Charles were in the drawing-room, just be- 
fore going down to luncheon, the door bell 
rang, and the footman announced " The Keve- 
rend Joseph Murphy." 

A clergyman entered, rubicund in face, 
i^herical in paunch, and dressed in splendid 
clerical costume, of the cut which formerly 
would have sufficed for an archdeacon, but is 
now adopted by " deputations." He iatroduced 
himself to the Admiral (whom he evidently 
mistook for the master of the house) as the 
travelling representative of the " Millenarian 
Society." He called, he said, to collect the sub- 
scription which Mrs. Bampton had so liberally 
promised; and was told by Admiral Hawser 
that she would be down ia a minute, and would 
then pay it. He proceeded, with some embar- 
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rassment, humming and hawing a good deal, to 
say tbat he had also to explain a little matter 
which was personal to himselfl 

^^ I have taken upon my shoulders, my dear 
sir, more arduous and extensiye duties in con- 
nection with this society, than I have been able 
to fulfil with justice to myself. In fact, without 
any increase of my salary, the society has added 
this district to my labours, and the expenses of 
trayelling are enormous. The consequence has 
been, that — ah — ah — in fact — ah — I haye been 
compelled to exceed my iucome, and am at this 
moment threatened with a writ for £200." 

" Do you mean that you are in danger of ar- 
rest, sir?" said the Admiral. 

^^ I shall be so, my dear sir, unless I can. 
raise the £200 in a few days. But some dear 
Christian Mends, here and elsewhere, have 
offered to collect the money for me ; and Mr» 
Moony teUs me that your excellent lady, sir, 
will be willing to act as a collector. The money 
should be paid in to the Murphy Fund, at the 
office of the Parent Socieity." 

" You are under some mistake, sir," inter- 
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rupted the Admiral, '' I have no wife; and I 
certainly cannot undertake to collect for you 
myself. But as you have mentioned the fact 
that you are living beyond your income, per- 
haps you will allow me to suggest the im- 
portance of attending to economy in trifles ; if 
you take care of the pence (you know) the 
pounds will take care of themselves." And as 
he spoke he glanced at the agent's elaborate 
costume, which spoke of unlimited tailors^ 
bills, 

"Just so, my dear sir," replied the un- 
daunted Paddy, not a whit abashed. " Exactly 
what I am always telling Mrs. Murphy. ' You 
should be more economical in the children's 
dress, my dear,' I often say to her; ^you 
should not spend so much in fly-hire and 
washing.' " 

This was too much for the Admiral, who 
with difficulty restrained himself from kicking 
the reverend insolvent downstairs. But at 
that moment Mrs. Bampton entered, and weU 
comed the delegate with her most gracious 
smiles. She paid her subscription to the Mil- 
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lenarian Somety^ and, on reading Mr. Hoony's 
note, promised (to Charles's boundless horror) 
that she would also collect for the Murphy 
Fund. Mr. Murphy then took his leaye, pro- 
nusing to join them again in the company of 
Mr. Moony, at dinner. 

Besides this unsayoury addition, the dinner 
party included one or two families belonging 
to the neighbourhood, so that they sat down 
twelve in all. Nothing peculiar occurred to 
vary the monotony of the repast, except the 
voracious and noisy feeding of Mr. Murphy, 
whose sensual countenance beamed with enjoy- 
ment of the good things before him. His 
usual impudent volubility was, however, re- 
strained, out of deference to his patron. 
Moony. 

The Admiral, who was kept in excellent 
Iraining by his daughter, was very quiet, and 
said notlung to startle the proprieties of the 
clique; except once, when d propos to some re- 
marks about the good trout-streams in tiie 
neighbourhood of Summerham, he turned to 
Mr. Moony and asked him ^^ whether he was 
fond of fly-fishing ?" But Miss Hawser came 
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^i once to her pastor's rescue — *^ Oh, papa, how 
can you put such a question ? Mr, Moony is 
a fisher of men now." 

After the cloth was removed the conversation 
became less general, and gradually subsided 
into a monologue of Mr. Moony's, occasionally 
broken by adulatory promptiQgs from Murphy^ 
who acted as his jackal. For example, the lat- 
ter began with " I think it would interest us all 
very much, sir, if .you would teU us the his- 
tory of that remarkable case of sudden conversion 
which you were the means of accomplishing by 
your speech at the last Protestant Association." 
Mr. Moony, after a little coyness, acceded to 
the request, and edified the company by a long 
rigmarole to the glorification of himself, ren- 
dered more ridiculous by the professions of or- 
thodox humility with which it was interspersed* 
When he had concluded. Murphy petitioned 
tor another anecdote; and this process was re- 
peated several times. 

When the ladies withdrew, this exhibition 
terminated, and was followed by a languid inter- 
val of dulness in the dining-room. Mr. Moony" 
had no longer the same stimulus from the rapt 

VOL, I. z 
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attention of his audience ; Charles and the Ad- 
miial oonversed apart, and the other gentleman 
drank their wine in silence. At last the qnan- 
tit|r which ho had imbibed began to tell on 
Murphy, who waxed loquacious in his natiYe 
brogue, which grew thicker and richer as the 
wine mounted to his head. He edified the 
company by an account of a clever e^loit he 
had performed in the last railway journey which 
he undertook on behalf of the society he repre- 
sented. He found his carpet-bag missing (he 
said) at the terminus; and where he expected 
it to be, saw a leathern portmanteau, whicli 
seemed without an owner. 

^^ And said I to myself, sure then exchange 
is no robbery: most likely the man who lost this 
leathern convaniencehas got me carpet-bag, bad. 
luck to him ; so I took the trunk home with me 
instead, and it has never been claimed since.'^ 

" And did you open it, sir ?" asked Charles. 

" Open, is it," said Murphy, ^* and what for 
shouldn't I ? Indeed but I did open it, and 
have worn the clothes in it ever since; and 
mighty convanient I have found them ; ]for the 
man that lost them must have been just me own 
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size barring that he was a thought bigger. And 
with the help of the tailor that fault is aisy 
cured." 

Mr. Moony now felt that his protege was ex- 
ceeding the limits of discretion; yet it was 
dangerous to interrupt him in his present 
exalted state, so he wisely made a move to 
join the ladies, in order to prevent farther 
mischief. 

On reaching the drawing-room they found 
the younger portion of the community employed 
in petting Mr. Moony's little boy, a child eight 
years old, who had been asked to come in the 
evening to look at pictures and play at domi- 
noes with Freddy Hawser, a child of the same 
age. 

Clara was asking him whether he knew little 
Georgy Eubric, the son of another clergyman in 
Summerham ? 

" No," cried the child, " I hate him ; he is 
a nasty tractarian." 

" Why, my dear boy," said Charles, "what 
do you know about tractarians ? Do you know 
what the word tractarian means ?" 

" Oh, yes," said the precocious controver- 
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sialist, ^^ I pick up little things from ^hat papa 
says at liincIieoiL I know yery welL Tiacta- 
lian means the same as an infideL" 

" Quite right, you darling ! " cried Miss Haw- 
ser ; " how delightful to see clear views firmly 
impressed on the mind of such a suckling !" 

" But what does an infidel mean ?' pursued 
Charles, still addressing the boy. His last ques- 
tion, however, was a poser ; after hesitating 
a moment, the young theologian stammered out, 
^' Oh ! an infidel means — an infidel — ^but I 
don't want to talk auy more about it ;" saying 
which he extricated himself from Charles's 
grasp, and retreated to the opposite cpmer of 
the room. 

"When tea and coflfee had been handed round, 
Charles was just beginning bashfully to ask a 
young lady Vho sang to give them some music; 
but his request was cut short by a general move, 
Mrs. Bampton had said something to Mr. 
Moony, the apparent result of which was that 
the latter gentleman addressed the assembled 
society as follows :— -• 

" Now, dear friends, we will endeavour to 
turn an hour to profit, by discussing the scrip- 
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tural reasons which lead us to look forward to 
the speedy restoration of the Jews. My Mend, 
Mr. Murphy, has some interesting views and 
facts to communicate upon the subject." 

A circle of chairs was then formed, the ladies 
on one side and the gentlemen on the other; a 
Bible was handed round to each, and a large one 
was placed before Mr. Murphy, Who took his 
seat at the table, with Mr. Moony on his right 
hand. The delegate of the Millenarian Society 
(who had been sobered by two or three cups of 
strong tea and coflfee) then began a long and 
rambling exposition, in which he demonstrated, 
from the prophetic scriptures, that the Jews 
must be restored to Palestrae about the time of 
the battle of Armageddon, which (he said) was 
clearly to be identified with the French revolu- 
tion of 1848. He then went through some 
elaborate and curious arithmetical calculations, 
from which it resulted that the restoration of 
the Israelites was to take place ia 1852, and 
the world was to come to an end in 1853. After 
he had proved this by " the high priori road," 
he brought forward a collection of facts as col- 
lateral evidence. He asserted that Baron 
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Boliiflcliild had purchased a million of squaie 
miles in Judea as a location for the tribes of 
Benjamin and Judah, who were already hasten- 
ing to take possession of their inheri^tance. He 
further showed that the expected passing of the 
Jewish Emancipation Act wonld tend to for- 
ward the same mov^tnent, by exasperating fiie 
minds of Christians against the Jews, throng 
the heat of electioneering conflicts, which would 
make England a painfdl residence for the 
children of IsraeL But eq>ecially the proposed 
change in the law of usury could not fietil to 
operate beneficially in the same direction. Eor, 
as soon as the law should permit an unlimited . 
rate of interest for money, the principal occu- 
pation of the Jews, viz. : lending money at pro- 
hibited rates, would be taken from them : and, 
hence, having no farther temptation to remain 
in this country, they would himy to their own 
land. 

Upon the conclusion of the lecture of which 
we have briefly indicated the leading points, 
Mr. Murphy expressed his hopes that any of 
his audience who found any difficulties in the 
views he had expounded, would put any ques- 
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tions or make any obseryation they pleased. 
Then taming to Admiral HawBer, who was 
seated on his left, he begged to know whether 
Us sentiments coincided with what had been 
just delivered. The Admiral replied that he 
had never studied the subject, and could not 
venture to form an opinion about it. Mr. 
Moony shook his head. 

" My dear sir," he said, " permit me to ob- 
serve that you make a very sad confession. 
One of the most distinguished leaders of the 
religious world has told us that the surest and 
most in&Uible criterion of conversion is feeling 
an interest in the destiny of the Jewish people. 
The absence of it, I am bound to say, is a most 
dangerous and alarming symptom.'^ 

As he spoke he looked angrily at Charles, 
who was sitting nesxt him on the right, and 
who had rather irriBverently employed bimself 
(unobserved, as he fancied) in reading a new 
volume of Tennyson^s poems during the whole 
time of Mr. Murpby's lecture. An awkward 
pause ensued, wbich was broken by Mr. Mur- 
jiij again appealing to the audience for <heir 
^bjeotioHS. 
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^^Haye not any of our younger Mends a 
word to say on the subject ?" he asked, with a 
bow and smile, meant to be insinuating, to the 
young ladies. 

Clara accepted the challenge. 

"Perhaps, sir," she said, "you would be 
kind enough to inform us whether there is any 
single year in the present century which ha& 
not been fixed upon by one or other of the mil- 
lenarian writers as the commencement of the 
millennium ?" 

Mr. Murphy looked puzzled, but Mr. Moony 
replied — 

" It is true that the beginning of the millenh 
nium has been fixed by different holy men at a 
number of different epochs. But that circumT 
stance only shows that the true church has 
always been in an attitude of expectation, as it 
ought to be." 

" But does not it also show, sir," said Clara,, 
" that the calculations made by these holy men 
are by no means to be relied, on ?" 

"My dear young lady," answered the 
clergyman, " I beseech you to beware of yield- 
ing to the sceptical and even scoffing spirit, in- 
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dicated by that question. And now, dear 
friends, I think no purpose will be answered by 
further prolonging this discussion." 

The carriages had now been waiting at the 
door some time, and, after an extempore 
prayer from Mr. Moony, the guests dis- 
persed, leaving some of their hosts heartily 
sick of their company. Even Mrs. Bampton 
was rather weary, though she would have been 
horrified if any one had hinted the possibility 
of such a sensation resulting from the enjoy- 
ment of such " privileges." Miss Hawser alone 
was unfeignedly delighted with her evening,/ 
and warmly congratulated Mrs. Bampton on 
the inestimable advantage of possessing such a 
pastor, to which the matron responded with be- 
coming fervour. Charles and Clara reserved 
the expression of their feelings till they were 
snugly seated beside the fire in the bedroom 
of the latter. Then they gave ftdl vent to the 
indignant scorn which filled their breasts. 

^^Now, Charles," cried the sister, "now you 
see the stuff that is palmed upon us for reli- 
gion." 

" I do, indeed," he replied, " and hear it^ 
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too. But for my part I heard quite enough on 
Sunday to satisfy me that our dear mother's 
favourite is as thorough an impostor as ever 
breathed." 

"I have no patience with the hypocrite," 
said Clara ; " why, do you know, with all this 
pretence to sanctity he entirely n^lects his 
duties as a clergyman. Last week I happened 
to see in the street a poor woman whose face 
was half eaten away with a horrible ceCncer. 
She was standing at the door of the miserable 
eellar where she lived. I went into the poor 
creature's house, which is not above a stone's 
throw from Mr. Moony's churijh} and began to 
talk to her. She is dreadfully poor, and suffers 
agony from the disease which is killing her by 
inches. I tried to comfort her by giving all 
the sympathy I could ; and she seemed so grate- 
ful, and said it was so cheering to see any^one 
that seemed to care for her. ^But, of course,' 
I said, ' Mr. Moony often comes to read and 
pray with you.' * Bless you, miss, not he,' 
she s^d, ^he would never think of troubling 
himself about poor folk like me.' ^ But airen't 
you in his parish ?' said L ^ Why yes, ma'am, 
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Jar the matter of that I suppose we be ; but he 
never comes nigh any poor folk. Once a month, 
perhaps, his curate comes and leaves a tract, 
and that is all we knows about him,' " 

"Ah!" said Charles, "that is just what I 
have expected, from all I have heard at Oxford 
about the ways of popular preachers. I dare 
say if you asked him why he never called on 
your protegee, he would tell you that he was 
.not sent to visit the sick but to preach the 
Gospel." 

"The Grospel, indeed!" cried Clara, "as if 
that miserable empty-headed trash he preaches 
^ould be any Gospel to any creature. Why if 
he really meant anything by the stereotyped 
formulas he is for ever repeating, he would 
mean to tell nine-tenths of his hearers to 
despair, which would be strange glad-tidings. 
But, ia fact, he means nothing. He does but 
,fiiiig an old song by rote, which he learnt not 
.from Scripture but tradition." 

"True," said Charles, "he and his friend 
Mr. Murphy are pretty samples of the popular 
religion of the present day." 

" Yes," said Clara, " such are the idob of 
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our popular religionists; and I am sure we may- 
say, they that make them are like unto them. 
^Like peoplcj like priesV Only look at the organ 
of the sect, that horrid ^Eouser,^ which 
mamma takes in. Did you ever see such a 
compound of superstition^ formalism, unscru- 
pulous dishonesty, and malignant uncharitable- 
ness ? And as to the practical religion of its 
readers, the sordid trafficking in piety disclosed 
by its advertisements is a sufficient criterion of 
that." 

" For my part," said Charles, " I have not 
studied theology yet, and don't know* much 
about the matter. But one thing I am quite 
sure of ; that if the Gospel according to Moony 
be Christianity, I can never be a Christian. 
The Irish rebels were so struck with the good- 
ness of Bishop Bedel (heretic as they thought 
him), that when he died under their hands, 
they prayed ^Sit anima mea cum Bedello' 
(^ May our spirits be with BedeVs^). And on the 
same principle of instinctive conscience, I would 
pray, *Ne sit anima mea cum Moonio.' A 
heaven with such as him would be no heaven 
to me." 
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" I quite join in that petition," said Clara, 
'^^ Indeed, from all I see of the ' Evangelical' 
set here, their religion consists solely in the 
adoption of a set of phrases which they learn 
by heart. They are the most worldly-minded 
and self-indulgent people I ever saw, and think 
much more of rank and wealth than those 
whom they condemn as carnah In fact, Mr. 
Moony owes his own position solely to his hav- 
iag married an Earl's daughter ; her title was 
his passport to the chief places in their syna- 
gogues. And then only observe, if any rich 
peer or wealthy merchant professes himself a 
oonvert, how he is toadied by the sect ; put into 
the chair at all their meetings ; slavered with the 
most fulsome compKments on his piety and be- 
neficence; and all because his ten thousand 
a-year reflects a certain lustre on his associates, 
and ekes out their spiritual pride by pride of 
purse." 

^^ Exactly so," said Charles. " I never read 
ihe reports of their platform exhibitions with-^ 
out disgust. They drive me to doubt the truth 
of religion altogether. At all events, the Low 
Church religion is humbug. In theory, it con- 
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sistB in love of Jews and hatred of Piq^sts ; in 
practice^ it is the worship of manunon." 

Thus raahly and hastily did Charles and 
Clara (with the impatience of their age and 
temper) draw sweeping inferences from tiieir 
limited observation. They had seen a few mi- 
worthy clergymen, calling themselyes "Evan- 
gelicals/' and from this they conclnded that all 
Evangelical clergymen were nnworthy. They 
had seen mammon-worship and nneharitable- 
ness in a religions newspaper; and they in- 
ferred most falsely, that all the readers of that 
paper were uncharitable worshippers of Mam- 
mon. Henceforth their minds were filled with 
prejudice against the whole of a large and ear- 
nest religious party; and everything which 
they observed in Summerham confirmed this 
prejudice. The samples which they saw were 
bad ; and the good, which by examination they 
might have discovered, they saw not ; because 
it did not thrust itself upon their notice. 

Yet in the very town where they lived the 
same party in the church which they hastily 
condemned would have supplied them with 
examples of the truest holiness of life, the most 
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self-saciificmg devotedness to duty. But, un- 
happily for Clara and her brother, those who 
might have dispelled their prejudices were hid- 
den fronf their observation. The rank over- 
growth of weeds concealed the modest flowers 
which lurked beneath; and thus it happens 
in mo^t cases. The leaders of the " religious 
world" are of the earth, earthy ; their followers 
are often saints from heaven ; yet the scimi and 
rubbish float upon the surfeoe, and colour the 
whole contents of the vessel in the eyes of su- 
peiflcial observers. 

So it was in Summerham, where there were 
seven clergymen, commonly reckoned as mem* 
bers of the " Evangelical" party. Among these^ 
Mr. Moony took the lead, as being the incum- 
«bent of the most fashionable church, the most 
poptdar preacher, and the vainest man. Hia 
curate was a mere parrot of himself; and the 
ministerof a Chapel of Ease in his parish, though 
a more laborious and better clergyman, was, if 
possible, more shallow and bigoted than the 
other two. 

These were all resident in the fashionable 
suburb of Summerham^ which was a modem 
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outgrowth from the ancient town; consistiiig of 
a succession of terraces and squares tenanted 
by the richer classes, with a few streets of 
shops which ministered to their wants, * 

But there was another portion of Summer- 
ham very dijSerent from this — a tangled mass 
of impoyerished and decaying streets and alleys 
— ^which had been deserted by the wealthy, 
and was left to poverty and labour. The po- 
pulation were principally weavers, whose handi- 
craft had in a former generation, before the 
introduction of the steam-engine, been a lucra- 
tive employment, l^ow its profits barely suf- 
ficed to keep soul and body together, and yet 
those who had been bred to it could not per- 
suade themselves to renounce the skill which 
had cost them so much toil to learn, nor bid 
their right hand forget its cimning. Bather 
than consent to this, they toiled on with hope- 
less perseverance in a vain struggle against 
fate ; and bred up sons to the same miserable 
trade, who in their turn were doomed to hand 
down the errors of their fathers to .a third 
generation. Meanwhile, they Were reduced to 
that state pf destitution in which prudential 
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restraints are no longer heeded- They mamed 
-early, and reared up hordes of pauper childjfen 
in numbers annually increaaing. Owing to 
these Causes, a population of twenty thousand 
souls was densely packed in the oyeirerow^ded 
flats and undrained cellars of the lower towB. 

This population was divided uneqjfually W 
tween two parishes, St. John's and St. George's- 
The latter contained only 5,000 persons, and 
had an endowment of ^300 a-year. The for* 
mer contained 1 5,000 souls, and its viear had 
only an income of ^200. 

Both these livings had formerly been in the 
gift of the corporation of Siuum^ham, which 
had usually bestowed them on the sons of 
aldermen, who had scarcely ever resided among 
their parishioners, but had kept a clerical hack 
to take the necessary duty, and had themselves 
lived elsewhere. 

This was under the ancient dispensation of 
pluralitiea and non-residence; but in recent 
times the advowsons had been purchasied by 
the late Mr. Simeon, with a view to provide the 
town with efficient clergy. 
The trustees of his will had presented them 
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to men of a very different stamp from the old 
incumbents. 

For St. George's (the smaller and richer of 
the two), they had selected a hard-working 
curate, who had previously served his appren- 
ticeship to clerical duty in a northern town. 
He was a man of no great ability, and a rigid 
upholder of the dogmas of his party : but he 
was a zealous minister of Christ, gave himself 
with unstinted self-devotion to his work, and 
was too busy to have any time to spare for the 
tea parties and expositions of the fashionable 
suburb. 

It was far more difficult to find a fit incum- 
bent for the large andhopelessly neglectedparish 
of St. John's. The trustees had oflfered it to many 
clergymen in vain. At length they hit upon 
the right man, and set him in the right place. 
Mr. Johnson was one of those fervent, apo- 
stolic souls, who seem sent now and then into 
the world by special mission from heaven, to 
prove, to a mammon-seeking and unbelieving 
generation, the reality of those unseen things 
in and for which they manifestly live. Yet his 
birth and breeding had seemed to prepare for 
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him a very different destiny. He was the son 
of an infidel ironmaster in the Midland dis- 
tricts, and was brought up in his childhood 
upon Tom Paine and Dr. Darwin, as a substi- 
tute for the Gospel. His father was a man of 
coarse energy and calculating shrewdness, 
originally apprenticed to a brazier ; from which 
position he had raised himself to the possession 
of great wealth, by a life of industry and 
cunning. Like many clever self-taught men, 
whose habits have mad6 them conversant only 
with the tangible and material, he believed in 
nothing but what he saw and felt ; and being 
also a man of low tastes and vicious inclinations, 
he entertained a positive hatred for Christianity. 
HappUy, however, ambition had led him to 
make his son a gentleman, and with that view 
he had sent him to Eton and to Cambridge. 
At school young Johnson had seen no- 
thing tending to alter his hereditary unbelief; 
which, however, he never obtruded upon 
others, being too fully occupied with cricketing 
and* rowing to think much of the6logy. But 
when he had cast the slough of boyhood 
his heart began to thirst for something, 
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he knew not what^ of which he felt tiie nfied. 
He dirank with loathing from the eoarsen^as of 
his parental home^ where (his moth^ being 
dead) a mistress now reigned oyer his fiitiier's 
board. He wanted sympathy, and found: it 
not on earth. He felt the germs of a heaTenly 
life stirring within him, but they were ent 
down by the frost of infidelity. Beligioa he 
could not yet belieye, fcnr thongh he had read 
about it, and heard it, he had never seen it ; 
and nothing but personal example will eyw 
make a Christian. 

In this state of blind groping after truth he 
went up to Cambridge, where his stqps were 
directed to the church of the late Mr. SineeBi 
There he felt at once that the msoBt he lisfe^ied 
to was in earnest. Afber hearing him twQ> ot 
three times more, he sought an inlearfiew witii 
the preacher, and laid open his hewt to him. 
Personal intercourse confirmed the ia^readom 
which public exhortation had b^im. Be 
found that his new teacher was really lii«g 
as he professed to live, above the woild; 
spending time and substanoa not on self bot w 
God. 
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Johnson soon became a deyoted " Simeonite,'' 
aad gave himself np, while still an nnder- 
gradnate, to the teaching of Sunday schools, and 
to the visiting of the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction. He felt himself divinely called 
to the work of the ministry y and as his father's 
death had now removed all opposition to such 
a step, he entered into holy orders as soon as 
his age enabled him to do so. Thenceforward 
the world was dead to him^ and he to the 
world. His large fortune and his vigorous 
health were spent freely and unreservedly in 
his Master's service. The sole aim of his 
existence was to lead his fellow men to 
heaven. 

He had not been long ordained when his 
appointment to St. John's gave ample scope to 
his 'energies as well as to those of several like- 
minded assistants, whom he took with him. as 
CMrates, and treated as brothers. He always 
contiaued, as was natural, a steadfast disciple of 
those doctrines which had been indeed to his 
own soul the truth of God unto salvation. 
Perhaps, also, there was some want of charity 
m. his opinions of those who difltered from him. 
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But if 80, it was merely intellectual compre- 
hengiveness, not catholic love, that he lacked*. 
K ever he condemned a doctrine with asperity, 
it was only out of his earnest desire to save 
the souls of those who seemed to him in 
error. 

Such was the man whom Charles and Clara, 
as they returned from their rides, might some- 
times have seen engaged in his laborious 
itinerancy through the meanest streets of Sum- 
merham, visiting the sick, succouring the 
tempted, and preaching the Gospel from house 
to house. They passed him without notice, 
for there was nothing interesting to a super- 
ficial observer in his plain countenance, stout 
figure, and expression of florid health. TSov 
did his fervent devotion to his work excite any 
general admiration. By the sick and suffering, 
it is true, he was adored ; but even in his own 
parish he was by no means universally popular. 
He was too active not to clash with those who 
profited by abuses, too zealous to be always 
prudent in his contest with evil. Moreover, 
his public ministrations were little valued 
except by the poor and humble. His plain 
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and earnest sermons were Ml of warning to 
the sinner and consolation to the penitent; 
they struck hard strokes against the conscience 
of the self-deceiver ; but they were not gar- 
nished with any rhetorical artifices, nor 
brightened by the play of fancy, or the light 
of genius. 

Hence he had no popularity as a preacher, 
and often saw the benches before him half 
-empty, which, w:henever Mr. Moony preached 
for him, were sure to be crowded to excess. 
At the public meetiags of the missionary and 
other societies supported by his sect, he 
shrank from taking a prominent part, although 
he deemed it his duty to attend. He had the 
humblest opinion of his own abilities, and dis- 
liked everything which brought him into 
personal prominence. So he sat silent in the 
oomer of the platform, where others displayed 
their talents for the gratification of the audi- 
once. 

Thus, to the general public of Summerham, 
Mr. Johnson was unknown ; by the religious 
world he was thought " faithful but not inter- 
esting ; " and by Mr. Moony he was despised 
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M a laboriotis drudge, who showed by his 
incfessaatt toil that he did not fully appreciate 
" the freedom of the Gbt^l." Nor were there 
wanting those who charitably hoped he was 
noit a Jesmt in disguise, ^^ it was so odd, with 
his fcitune, that he never married." 

Thrice happy would it have been for Charles 
and Clara had they fallen under the inflnence 
of this apostolic man, at the time when l^ey 
were forrming opinions on which hung the 
good and evil of their after yearg. From his 
lips, and still more from the xmi^okeii language 
of his life, they might have learnt, at least in 
that their day, the things which belonged unto 
their peace ; but now they were hid from their 
eyes. Their hearts were hardened against 
religion itself by the low and sordid aims 
which they discovered in those who made piety 
a cloak for selfishness. For the events of 
every day during Charles's sojonm confirmed 
both brother and sister in their prejudices; 
because they daily saw some new instance of 
folly, gtiile, or malice perpetrated in the name 
of piety. And at length their minds became 
so completely warped that they would scarce 
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have listened to an angel from heaven if he 
had come to them under the disguise of an 
*^ evangelioal clergyman." If there was any 
hope that either of them'coold ever be tonohed 
by religions impulses, suoh a blessing innst 
now come to them through an opposite party 
in the chnrch. Their hatred of the Low 
Ohuroh might perhaps lead them to receive 
Christianity under its Tractarian form, or 
might possibly transfer them as easy converts 
to the Church of Borne. Otherwise it seemed 
as if they must both fall victims to the first 
infidel publication which might happen to come 
into their hands. 

Such was the state of mind in which they 
parted when Charles returned to Oxford. 
After his departure Clara's disgust against her 
mother's clique was yet further aggravated by 
finding herself annoyed by the attentions of 
Mr. Moony's curate. The Bev. Zechariah 
Brown was a servile copyist of Moony, for 
even the lowest animals have their parasi- 
tical animalcules ; he had been introduced to 
the Bampton faniily by his principal, who had 
not forgotten to inform him that Miss Bamp- 
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ton had a fortune of £10,000 settled upon her 
by her. father's will ; rumour haying, as usual, 
doubled the actual sum. The curate was 
attracted by the tempting bait, and resolved to 
try his chance for it ; but he soon saw that too 
much precipitation would ruin him ; and Miss 
Bampton's manner was so discouraging (not to 
say snubbing), that he was at first inclined to 
withdraw, and told his rector that he feared 
the inclinations of " the object" (so he called 
her) were such as to annihilate his hopes alto- 
gether. But Moony, who had his own reasons 
for wishing the house cleared of Clara, encou- 
raged Brown to persevere ; teUing him he must 
try the effect of proximity and patience, and 
weary into surrender the fortress which he 
pould not storm. On this hint. Brown did not 
speak ; but continued to persecute Clara with 
his unwelcome assiduities. He contrived to 
meet her whenever she went out to walk, and 
insisted on turning back to walk with her. 
Though she would not take his arm, or even 
answer yes or no to his remarks, he still per- 
sisted in accompanying her. Again, at every 
party she went to, he planted himself by her 
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side, and seemed so completely to assume his 
right to that place, as to drive others away. 
The worst of all this was, that Mrs. Bampton 
made it very evident that she wished to encou- 
rage the pretensions of the curate ; and when 
Clara remonstrated with her, she replied that 
she should think it a great privilege to see her 
daughter the wife of so good a man as dear 
Mr. Brown. 

. Meanwhile a report was circulated through 
Summerham that Clara was actually engaged 
to the curate ; and she had to endure the 
congratulations of her female friends upon 
the subject, and to see that her indignant 
denials were received with doubt, if not incre- 
dulity. For it was plainly Mr. Brown's deter- 
mination to give to his association with Miss 
Bampton emd her family the semblance of ap- 
proaching connection, and to behave in all 
respects like the son-in-law elect ; and as Mrs. 
Bampton lent her aid to this manoeuvre, it was 
difl&cult for Clara to defeat it; for though she 
always left the room when Mr. Brown called on 
them, yet she could not get out of the carriage 
when her mother took him up in it on over- 
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taking bim in his walks, nor could she reject 
his arm at a dinner party, when the lady of the 
house (under the belief that she was conferring 
a pleasure upon both) desired Mr. Brown to 
take down Miss Bampton. 

At last she had recourse to the desperate 
step of remonstrating with Mr. Brown himself. 
She took an opportunity of staying at home one 
afternoon, at the hour when his usual daily 
visit was paid, on a day when Mrs. Bampton 
happened to be out. Her admirer was shown up 
to the drawing-room, and instead of imme- 
diately disappearing, as was her usual habit, 
she confronted him with an unexpected wel- 
come. 

" I am glad to see you, Mr. Brown; I have 
long wished to have an opportunity of speaking 
to you alone." 

" I am sure, Miss Bampton," stammered the 
curate, " I have often wished,, that is, I mean 
— I meant to say, my wishes were the same as 
yours." 

" I wish to tell you, sir," continued Clara,, 
with a contemptuous glance, "that I must 
insist on your discontinuing your attentions ta^ 
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me and your visits to this house. They are 
quite useless, and highly repugnant to me." 

" Oh, Miss Bampton," exclaimed Brown, " I 
am siH-e you eajmot mean what you say. Ton 
could not be so cruel as to forbid me the house. 
Consider the encouragement I have received 
from your dear and honoured mother." 

" Nonsense, sir, that is nothing to the pur- 
pose. If you are a gentleman you wiU fed 
that this continued persecution of me is most 
unmanly.'* 

" Oh, Miss Bampton,^ pray don't say that. 
I hope you will get to like me better by de- 
grees. Indeed, indeed, I think you will I 
assure you all the yoimg ladies who attend my 
Bible-class pay me the most flattering atten- 
tions, and I do not think there is one of them 
who would refiuse niie. But I prefer you to 
them aUL" 

" I am sorry, «ir," said Clara^ " that you 
force me to repeat what I have already said. 
In plain English, you are highly offensive to 
me; and when you know this, you caoanot 
surely be so foolish or so ungentlemanlike m 
to persevere in aunoyifflg m^ by y^uar society." 
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*'But, Miss Bampton," expostulated the 
lover, " perhaps, you know, my perseverance 
may conquer your dislike. Tour mamma her- 
self told me she thought and hoped it would. 
And, besides, everybody inSummerham believe3 
we are engaged abeady. Oh, indeed I cannolfc 
give up all hope." 

" I see, sir," said Clara, " that I was mis- 
taken in supposing you a gentleman. But ai 
all events I shall take means to show that the 
report which has been circulated is a falsehood, 
so you will gain nothing by your disgraceful 
persecution of me." 

With these words Clara rose, and, ringing the 
bell for the servant to let out Mr. Brown, she 
left the room. 

After this interview Clara flattered herself 
that she had fairly got rid of her importunate 
suitor. What then was her disgust when the 
indefatigable curate made his appearance at Ids 
usual hour the next day, as if nothing had hap- 
pened to mar his prospects ! 

On hearing his knock, she at once repeated 
to her room, and, having locked the door, wrote 
a letter to her. uncle Henry, explaining the 
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state of the ease, and proposing an immediate 
visit to him and her aunt in London. She 
begged that, if he possibly could, he would 
come himself and fetch her, in order to over- 
come her mother's opposition. He answered 
her by return of post, enclosing an invitation 
from his wife, and promising to come for her 
on the following day. 

Mrs. Bampton at first hesitated about the ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, which interfered 
with her own plans for Clara. But she stood 
considerably in awe of her brother-in-law, emd 
feared lest he might ferret out something about 
Mr. Moony's flirtation with herself if she opposed 
his wishes for his niece's company. Besides, 
she was not sorry to have Clara out of the way 
just now, though she would have preferred her 
permaaent to her temporary absence. She 
therefore gave an ungi:acious assent to the pro- 
posal; and on the following day Clara was 
safe under the shelter of her uncle's roof. 
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